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Big Silk Merger a Sound Move for Industry 


Plans Are Rapidly Crystallizing for One of the Largest Amalgamations in Textile Field—Analysis of Possible 
pidly Ury “ ; rg - * 
Savings in Raw Material Buying, Throwing, Weaving, Selling and Administration—A Constructive Step 
Toward Stabilization of Entire Industry—Various Concerns Named as Part of Group 


NE of the largest mergers of 

textile mills ever accomplished 

is now in the formative stage 

in the silk industry. None of 

ie principal executives associated 

with the merger is willing to make 

iny statement because of the fact that 

final binding steps have not yet been 

taken. The project definitely includes 

some 14 to 16 concerns with others as 

possibilities and is said to represent 

i total loom capacity in the neighbor- 
hood of 25,000. 

Merchants in a position to know the 
inside details are enthusiastic over the 
constructive step which they see in 
this new amalgamation. The various 
ethciencies which are possible through 
unified executive control offer to the 
present individual mill owners greater 
opportunities for profit in the amal- 
gamation than do their continued 
operation, each playing a lone hand. 


Buyers See Advantages 
[n addition to centralized direction 
of mill operation and raw material 
purchasing in such a merger as is 
forming there will be centralized sell- 
ng of product. The service to the 
buyer in having products which now 
ire available to him in a variety of 
locations, centralized in one place, and 
deliveries and invoices cleared through 
me agency is a very important 
element in assuring the success of the 
entire project by bringing a favorable 
eaction from the constituent 
rns’ customers. 
\s matters stand in the silk industry 
rious members of the trade fre- 
uently compete against each other 
ior raw material supplies and actually 
push up raw silk market levels to their 
nt disadvantage. The effect of 
egating and unifying an important 
group of these buyers of raw silk will 
uestionably stabilize the develop- 
ent of the raw material market in 
the future. Raw material purchasing 
by this combination will act as a bal- 
nce wheel, supporting the market at 
‘s when a slump might bring in- 
tory losses to the silk industry as 
hole, and avoiding undue peaks 
taying out of the market when 
nipulation is obviously the only 
ce of the market’s upward swing. 
is impossible at this time to give 
‘curate list of manufacturers con- 


con- 


er 





cerned, but gossip in the trade points 
to the following mills: Katterman & 
Mitchell Ce., Post & Sheldon Corp., 
Doherty & Wadsworth Co., Henry 
Doherty Silk Co., Duplan Silk Corp., 
Wilkes-Barre Silk Co., Edward Bloom 
Co., John Hand & Sons, Inc., Wah- 
netah Silk Co., Westerhoff Bros., the 
Mutual Throwing Co., Wilkes-Barre 
Weaving Co., Chenango Textile 
Corp., R & H. Simon, Haytock Crone- 
meyer & Co. and Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co. In published reports the 
last named has denied the alleged as- 
sociation. 

It is impossible at the present stage 
of developments to obtain the name of 
the new corporation which is to take 
over the constituent companies. 
Neither is it possible, prior to definite 
organization, to name the capitaliza- 
tion. A little consideration of the size 
and worth of the concerns whose 
names have been associated with this 
plan, indicates that an approach to 
$100,000,000 would not be an extreme 
capitalization as warranted by the as- 
sets, goodwill and earning capacity of 
the probable constituents. 


Economically Sound 

The proposed merger covers, as has 
been said, approximately 25,000 looms 
which is about one-fifth of the total 
loomage of the silk industry, which 
In 1923 Such 
an aggregation though large, is not 
large enough to be 
monopolistic. 


Was given as 127,000. 


considered as 
In fact the new align- 
ment will pave the way for progress 
which is going to benefit the industry 
both inside and outside the combina- 
tion. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the American Woolen 
Co. controls 11,000 looms out of a 
total of 90,000 or about one-eighth of 
the loomage of the wool goods indus- 
try and no charges of monopoly have 
ever been sustained against that com- 
pany. Asa matter of fact, the activi- 
ties of the American Woolen Co. in 
its industry are distinctly helpful as 
a stabilizer, and when buyers and the 
smaller mills are at a loss as to proper 
price levels for a new season, an- 
nouncement by the American Woolen 
Co. of its prices at once clears the 
atmosphere by presenting a_ basis 
which buyers and the smaller sellers 
must accept as authentic. 


\lthough the 


merger oO! 


news of the proposed 
prominent silk mills has 
become public prior to taking of the 
final steps, the foundations have been 
so carefully laid for the new organiza- 
tion that the individual parts of the 
merger the public 
given the plan with- 
out shaking in one iota the economic 


believe closest 


scrutiny may be 


Ex- 
perts have been going over financial 


soundness of the amalgamation. 


individual busi- 
nesses for ten years back and the com- 


reports covering the 
posite results have been given appro- 
bation by prominent financiers. 
matter has been in 


The 
pet 
haps a year and the supporters of the 
project who are in position to know 
believe it will emerge from the forma- 


pre OTeSS tor 


tive state into the state of accomplish- 
ment during the course of the coming 
spring. \s a matter of fact, only 
minor adjustments remain and the pic- 
ture of the completed merger is al 
ready most clearly developed in the 
the chief 
ciated with the work 


minds of executives 


asso 


Progressive Spirit in Industry 
The history of the silk industry in 
the United States is one of continuous 


show Ing 


progress, only in a minor 
degree the temporary depressions 
brought on by untavorable domestic 
or world conditions of trade which 


manifest themselves in most industries. 
The ] for 


a period of 30 years substantiates the 


increase in the raw imports 


growth, starting in 1895 with 30,000 
bales and reaching in 1925, 
bales, valued at $456,000,000. 

While the phrase silk manufac- 
turing is usually applied to broad silk 
weaving only, it must be remembered 
that this is only one operation or step 
in the production of broad silks. The 
others in their order are: 1. Purchas- 
ing of raw material. 2. Throwing of 
silk. 3. proper. 4. 
Converting, consisting of skein dye- 
ing, piece dyeing, silk finishing, weigh- 
ing and printing. 5 
fabrics. 


489,000 


raw Weaving 


Distribution of 


Comparatively few firms perform 
all of these functions, and practically 
none of them perform them in suf- 
ficient volume to meet their own re- 
quirements. In the silk industry of 


today these functions are handled in 


a large part by separate organizations 
lacking coordination between the dif 
ferent functions, and requiring sales 
efforts to secure the necessary amount 
of work. \ self-contained large 
group would save the selling expense 
on the preparatory processes. 


Causes of Previous Resistance 

There are two principal reasons why 
fol 
lowed the general trend of concentra 
tion: 


the silk industry has not soone1 


In the first place, families ot 
stil! in 
trol of a great number of present com 
panies. Krank Munsey has said that 


the original founders are con 


the era of the family business is at an 
end; that the family business surviv 
ing the third generation was 
The trend of 
that the silk industry is coming to real 


a rarity. 
recent events suggests 
ize this condition, which seems already 
to have been admitted by many other 
large industries. 
= 

lhe second principal reason is that, 
due to the fact that methods of con- 
trol in use have not kept pace with 
the rapid expansion of the industry in 
recent years, executives of present 
concerns feel, under these conditions, 
further expansion would be 
ous. Che industry 


t operated 


danger 
silk according 
to critics 1s along deplor 
ably inefficient and wasteful lines and 
must readjust itself to modern busi 
ness methods. 

In setting up a basis to judge the 
size of an efficient 
of the character 


silk organization 
has been in 
dicated, the following points are to 


which 


be considered: 
I. Small 
not permit 
operation. 


throwing plants do 


specializations of 


2. Consolidation of weaving 
plants will produce gain in effi 
ciency through specialization in 
design and operation. 

3. Large converting units, each 
specializing on a different pro- 
cess, are essential for profitable 
operation. 

4. A large distributing organ 
ization will 
the 
product. 


be needed to reduce 

cost of distribution of the 
Reasons for Concentration 

With these factors in mind the ad- 


(21) 








ranization 


Stability in the 


tra e enti l tX 

¢ ( ] ( ¢ r 
under 01 ntrol will make for 
stab ine thi igh co 
plete « ft it iw material suy 
Dp ‘ ( 1€ ser and 
fi to set up a marke 
oO 1 l ‘ the irgest 
single t 1 ts hie 

I l there prac y no co 
operatio1 evident between manu 
lacture ipparently due to jealousy 
and distrust \ spirit of attempted 
secrecy in matters commonly known 
results i1 discrepancy in cost said 


to exceed 200% on the same article in 


plants of similar efficiency and sub 
ject to like conditions of manufactur- 
ing. At the 
in the market, there is a flurry which 
results in the 
trade. An 
be able to check this tendency and re 


tain the industry on a sound basis. 


Increased Ability to Adapt the 
Business to Market Conditions—[ach 


first sign of a weakness 
degeneration of the 


outstanding leader would 


of the separate functions of the var- 
ious divisions included in such a pro 
ject is performed by individual con- 
cerns. Each one naturally tries to 
make a profit. A 
these divisions can figure the final cost 


consolidation of 


free from individual process profits 


and obtain, therefore, greater flexi- 
bility in setting the sales price. 

\t present when the price of raw 
material increases there is a consider- 
able lag in the increase of the sales 


When 


raw material drops, however, finished 


yrice of the finished product 
I ] 


stock prices immediately. <A 


drop 
large single unit could adapt the sell 
ing price of the finished goods much 


] 


better to the cost 


Greater Service at Reduced Cost 
Control of the different stages of pro- 
duction would allow 


more stable cost 


of the final product and a larger turn 


over The cost of manufacturing 
can be reduced through coordination 
of all operations and the cost of di 


tribution can be reduced through sub 


stitution of one large sales organiza 


tion lor 


a great number ot small ones 


Analysis of Various Divisions 
lhe advantages gained by consolida 
tion in the dit [ 


propose lot ranization are 


1 


ferent divisions of the 


summarized 


as follows 

Throwing (he specialization of 
each throwing plant on a special type 
of thread as organ, tram, crepe, etc 


would result in reduced throwing cost 


(he tact that the throwing schedule 


is a part of the general schedule of 
the corporation, as well as the ability 
to obtain special preferential service, 
will increase turnover and decrease 


he processing time in this unit. 


Weaving—Volume production of 


piece goods with the specialization of 
individual plants on the weaving of the 
same class of goods, would eliminate 
idle time through changing of looms, 
and at the result in in- 


same time 
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creased production through the greater 


kill of the weaver. Entire plants 
uld be confined to special grades of 
goods. Weaving plants might even be 


consolidated into units of a size suit- 


for most economical operation, 


pparently in plants of trom 500 to 
to experience, 


} 


x the use of the best labor 


evices and a reduction of 


Converting Single 


converting 
lants or large departments of one 
lant could be operated on a single 
process thereby resulting in a gain in 
kill and efficiency through specializa- 
tions Poor converting can easily 
poil otherwise perfect * merchandise. 
Likewise good converting can improve 
sub-standard Special equip- 


ment could be installed as required. 


Lo ds 


Today, weaving plants are frequently 
requested to finance the purchase of 
special machines for converters who 
cannot or will not do so. Turnover 
could be increased by giving’ prefer- 
ence to goods immediately required 
by the sales organization with sched- 
ules of the weaving and the distribut- 
ing unit 

The closer the placing of convert- 
ing orders could be brought to the 
sale of the merchandise, the 
risk of through 
changes in style. It is figured by 
ought to know that 
can be saved in the average 
processing time by grouping organ- 
izations as in the proposed merger. 
-The 


sales activities sufficient to handle the 


actual 
smaller the losses 


those who two 


weeks 


Distribution consolidation of 
output of a consolidation of different 
organizations, substitutes one sales or 
ganization for the numerous 
substantially the 
Where 16 
or more salesmen now call on 
customer, it is inconceivable that more 


organ 
izations covering 
same consumer territory. 
one 
than two or three will do so for the 


consolidation. 


The numerous showrooms now re 
quired would be eventually replaced 
New York, with branches 


throughout the country, each to fill its 


by one in 


own orders The maintenance of a 


well organized transfer system would 
make possible branch office shipments 


direct 


to customers without piling up 
excessive inventories. 


Many other items of economy are 


a large organization and 


} 
possih e to 


many services to the trade are pos 


sible which would be too expansive to 


be done by individual manufacturers. 
Style authorities may be employed in 
the world’s leading style centers to 
keep the manufacturers in the closest 
touch with the trends which are going 
to affect their business. The most 
artistic talent may be employed in the 
forward the 


styling department to 


highest ideal of beauty and fashion in 
silk fabrics Intensive promotion 


work mav be undertaken which would 


be an extravagance for a smaller con- 
cern. 

Substantial savings in sales admin- 
istration would then result, particu- 


larly through order distribution which 
the proposed organization would se- 
cure. This would result in quicker 
turnover through the possibility of 
sales in one section of the country of 
goods not readily disposed of in an- 


other, and through proximity of 
branch shipping points to the cus- 
tomer. By unifying the stock of fin- 


ished goods of a number of companies 
reduction in total volume of this stock 
may be made, and it is believed by 
those who are familiar with the con- 
stituent companies in the proposed 
that half of the total 
carried by the individual com- 
panies will suffice to protect the needs 


merger stock 


now 


of the trade on all varieties of goods. 

Savings which may be effected by 
such a merger are a prime considera- 
tion. In all the opera- 
including throwing, weaving, 
converting and distribution substan- 
tial savings are obvious. Specializa- 
tions in manufacturing will make pos- 
sible economies on that end, while uni- 
fication on the selling end will work 
toward the same result. In adminis- 
tration expense, also, it is obvious that 
such a group as proposed might be ex- 
pected to run considerably below the 
aggregate total administration cost of 
the individual companies. 


divisions of 
tions, 


Replaced Jute With Cotton in 
1888 

WasuincTon, D. C.—A bale of cot- 
ton covered with cotton, instead of 
jute bagging, invented by S. Oden- 
heimer, of New Orleans, in 1888, was 
on exhibition recently in the office of 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine. 
About 4,000,000 yds. of the bagging 
were furnished to farmers by the Lane 
Cotton Mills Co. and others in 1838, 
1889 and It is estimated that 
the use of this bagging to bale the do- 


1909. 














Acting-Secretary of Agriculture Renick 
W. Dunlap, Exhibiting Bale of Cotton 
Covered With Odenheimer Cotton 
Bagging 


January 29, 1927 


mestic would consume about 
300,000 bales of low grade cotton a 
year. Mr. Odenheimer claims that 
it is a thoroughly propo 
sition to cover cotton with cotton bag 
ging, provided that cotton is sold by 
net weight, as the cotton bagging 
necessary to cover a bale weighs 5 lbs. 
while jute bagging weighs 14 lbs., 


crop 


economic 


loss to the farmer of 9 lbs. on sale 
Mr. Odenheimer’ 
fabric is not patented and any manu 
facturer is welcome to use the process 
it was stated at the Department « 
Agriculture. 


by gross weight. 


Pacific Sales Conference 

Annual Event Held in New York 
: —125 Present 

Pacific Mills held its semi-annua 
sales conference in New York, Jan. 17 
and 18. The company’s executives 
department heads and field sales force 
about 125 persons in all, participated 

At the initial session, R. H. John 
son of the sales research department 
of the treasurer’s office, outlined the 
development of the field sales organi 
zation of Pacific’s cotton goods depart 
ment and discussed its bearing upon 
the salesmen’s work. The second ses 
sion was devoted to presentation of 
the company’s new advertising and 
publicity program and discussion oi 
phases of distribution of products. 
Aldrich Taylor, in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising, conducted 
the session. Edwin Farnham Greene, 
treasurer of the company, was a 
speaker at all the meetings. 

At a dinner in the Waldorf-Asto 
ria, Dr. M. T. Copeland, of the Bu 
reau of Business Research of the Ha 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion, who is an advisory member of 
Pacific’s staff, discussed the position 
and prospects of the textile industry 
Dr. Copeland made the point that the 
industry in the past has given too 
much consideration to prices and not 
enough consideration to other influ 
ences which are stimulators of sales 

The consumer, he said, does not 
balk at price but will buy product: 
which have inherent inducements aside 
from the price. The problem before 
the textile industry is one of merchan 
dising and selling and it will be the 
industry’s own fault if this problem 
is not solved. 

Dr. Copeland cited how other in 
dustries are selling their products 
through appealing to the consumer’s 


preference for good taste, quality, 
service, and similar features. HH 


emphasized that in these prosperous 
times cheapness was, in fact, apt to 
make the consumer 
turn to other wares. 

The textile industry, in his opiniot 
has a great opportunity today, if 
will merchandise with the ultimat 
consumer in view. The consume 
wants design, color, finish, and qual 
ity but cannot be dictated to. 

Stuart D. Cowan, a New Yor! 
marketing authority, outlined the sales 
and marketing research which Pacific 
Mills have conducted as a preliminar) 
to applying new methods in advert 
ing and promoting distribution. 


’ 


suspicious and 
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Dyeing Cotton-Rayon Piece Goods 





Equipment and Dyestuffs Used and Procedure Followed in Processing Cotton Fabrics 
of Producing Solid Shades and Cross Dyed Effects on Cotton-Viscose 
Lustron Unions—Color Index Numbers of Dyes Used 


PREVIOUS article (TEXTILE 
Wortp, October 9, 1926) de- 
scribed in general the bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing of 
cotton-rayon fabrics. In the present 
article the methods of dyeing piece 
goods of cotton with viscose effects 
and of cotton with lustron effects will 
be discussed in greater detail: In a 
later article, the dyeing of cotton- 
celanese goods will be the theme. 


Dyeing Cotton-Viscose Fabrics 

Cotton-viscose fabrics may be dyed 
with direct, developed, basic, naphthol, 
sulphur, or vat colors. The principal 
machines used in the application of 
dyestuffs to these fabrics are padders, 
jigs, continuous machines, and reel or 
strand machines. 


Dyeing With Direct Colors 

[It is estimated that probably 90% 
of the total cotton-viscose fabrics 
manufactured in this country are dyed 
with direct colors. With these dyes 
either solid shades or two-tone effects 
may be produced by careful manipula- 
tion of the process. As a rule high 
temperatures in dyeing—i.e., 180 to 
210° F.—and the addition of salt 
makes the viscose take on more dye 
than the cotton; while low tempera- 
tures—100 to 120° F.—and the addi- 
tion of a retarding agent such as 
sodium phosphate will allow as much 
or more color to go on the cotton as 
on the viscose. 

Light and medium shades are often 
dyed with direct colors on the padder. 
A type of machine which is suitable. 
for this work is the two roll padder 


made by the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co. This apparatus is 


shown at Fig. 1. 

lig. 2 illustrates a set of jigs manu- 
factured by the same company. This 
apparatus is used to a large extent in 
producing dark cotton- 
rayon piece goods which are of firm 
enough construction to permit of their 
processing on this machine without 
injury to the cloth. 


shades on 


Two types of strand machines suit- 
able for dyeing voiles, crepes, and 
other materials of fragile construction 
were described in a former article. 

It is well known that viscose is more 
subject to uneven dyeing than cotton, 
and, for that reason, only level dyeing 
colors are suitable for use on rayon. 
Green gives a list of direct colors 
from English sources which are level 
dyeing on viscose. The present com- 
pilation is by no means a complete 
list of the dyestuffs available for 
viscose, but gives a representative list 
of the most suitable colors for dyeing 
cotton piece goods with rayon effects. 
As most dyes are produced by more 
than one manufacturer, the Color 


By Winn 


Index number is given whenever 
possible, 
Color 

Dvyestuff Index No. 
CPveeenne: Gy oisccccccscacacs 365 
Chlorazol Fast Yellow F G....... 622 
Chiorasol Yellow G X........... 620 
Chlorazol Fast Yellow B........ 814 
Centraline Orange G........ 478 
Direct Fast Orange S E.......... 326 
So” D>. ey reer ‘. 374 





Fig. 1. Padder Type of Machine Used Extensively 


in Dyeing Cotton-Rayon Fabrics 


Erie Pink 2B.... 128 
Benzopurpurine 4B 448 
Direct Fast Red F.... es 4 419 
Direct Fast Scarlet B.. ben? 382 
Dpivect Vicket Bie... ccc cee 394 
ig ee ES ae 171 
Chlorazol Violet W B X 387 
Columbia Blue G........ 473 
Chlorazol Blue 3B....... 477 
Chlorazol Sky Blue F F “rare 518 
Niagara Blue D B......... 552 
Niagara Blue H W.... , 105 
Direct Sky Blue........ ; 520 
Direct Green B..... a 593 
Direct Dark Green...... 583 
Chlorazol Brown G ri 596 
Congo Brown R. He 601 
Chlorazol Black F F HH... 529 
Direct Black M S...... 3 581 


Dyeing With Developed Colors 

The developed colors are sometimes 
used to obtain shades that are fast to 
washing on cotton-viscose materials. 
The goods are dyed in the 
ner as with direct colors, then rinsed 


Same man 
with cold water. Following this they 
are diazotized with nitrite of soda and 
muriatic acid, rinsed with cold water. 
and treated with beta naphthol or an- 
other light 


suitable developer. <A 


W. Chase 


soaping followed by rinsing, first with 
warm and finally with cold water, 
The diazotiz- 


ing and developing baths are prepared 


completes the process. 
in the same way as for all-cotton 
fabrics and should offer no difficulties 
to the experienced dyer. A list ot 


developed colors which may be used 
for dyeing cotton-viscose unions 1s as 


follows: 
Color 

Dyyestuff Index No 
Diazo Searlet A 324A 
Diazo Red 7TBL 
Diazo Orange 
Diazo Blue 2B...... ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
Niagara Blue R ‘ ; S15 
Diamine Black B H 


Dyeing With Basic Colors 
Basic colors may be utilized for the 


production of brilliant shades on cot 
ton-viscose mixtures. Practically the 
same method is used as for all-cotton 
The cloth is first mordanted 
either with tannic acid and _ tartar 
emetic or with katanol, and is then 
dyed with basic colors with the addi 


goods. 


tion of acetic acid. The amount ot 
mordant used will vary according to 
the weight of the goods and the depth 
of shade required. For light shades 
the amount of tannic acid needed is 
usually from I to 2% on the weight 





Fig. 3. 


Butterworth Continuous Dyeing 
Fabrics 


Machine Used in Dyeing Cotton-Rayon 


Containing Rayon—Methods 
and Cotton- 





Fig. 2. Jigs on Which Cotton-Rayon Piece Goods May Be Dyed 


of the cloth, and for dark shades 


from 4 to 5%. The amount of 
tartar emetic necessary is about 
one-half that of the tannic acid. 


Many dyers prefer to use katanol as 
a mordant as it is not as liable to 
leave the harsh feel which tannic acid 
and antimony salts have a tendency 


Direct colors 


to give to the viscose. 

















act as a mordant for the basics and 
the latter class of dyes may therefore 
be used for topping shades produced 
with the substantive dyestuffs. 

The following basic colors are suit- 
able for dyeing viscose. 


Color 

Dyestuff Index No. 
Auramine 655 
Phosphine 793 
Chrysoidine G pee 20 
Chrysoidine R . 21 
Rhodamine B 749 
Brilliant Heliotrope 2R- con 843 
Safranine S41 
Fuchsine ase : 677 
Brilliant Green ....... eae 662 
Malachite Green i 657 
Methylene Blue ...... 922 
Methyl Violet B........ 680 


Dyeing With Naphthol Colors 

Naphthol colors are sometimes em- 
ployed for dyeing a limited range of 
fast shades on cotton-viscose unions. 
Blues, reds, oranges, yellows, garnet, 
browns, and black may be obtained by 
this method. The goods are first satu- 
rated with Naphthol AS or one of 
the other naphthols and the shade then 
developed with one of the fast color 
bases or salts. To prepare the naph- 
thols for application, they are dis- 
solved in hot water with the addition 
of caustic soda and Turkey-red oil; 
a small amount of formaldehyde is 
added to the bath to prevent deteriora- 
tion of the naphthol. Most of the 
naphthols are applied at 120° F., but a 
few require a lower temperature. The 
fast color bases are diazotized with 
sodium nitrite in the presence of 
muriatic acid and are then neutralized 
with sodium acetate. The introduc- 
tion of the fast color salts has sim- 
plified the application of this class of 
colors, as these salts may be dissolved 
in water and do not require diazotiz- 
ing. The use of acetic acid is indi- 
cated with some of the fast color salts, 


(23) 





24 (560) 


while the addition of sodium bicar- 
bonate is required with others. Glau- 
aids in the exhaustion of the 
While 
the naphthols may be mixed in any 
proportions, it is not recommended t« 
mix the fast color bases or salts. 


bersalt 


bath in dyeing dark shades. 


Aiter treating with the naphthol solu- 
the fabric is squeezed or dried, 
and the base or salt applied; washing 
and soaping complete the process. 

The most important naphthols are 
as follows: 


Naphthol AS 
Naphthol AS-BO 
Naphthol AS—-RL 
Naphthol AS-BG 
Naphthol AS—G. 
Nap thol AS-SW 
Naphthol AS-BS 
Naphthol AS-BR. 
Naphthol AS-D 
Napithol AS-TR 


tion 


1 
} 


The fast color bases together with 
the corresponding fast color salts ar 


Fast Yellow GC Base 
Fast Orange GC Tase 
Fast Orange R- Base 
Fast Scarlet Gf Dase 
Fast Searlet RC Base 
a Red GG Base, 
Fast Red GL Base 
Fast Red 3GL Base spec 
Fast Red B Base 

Fast Blue EB Base 
Fast Orange GR Buse 
Fast Red TR B: 

Fast Garnet GC 

Fast Garnet GBC Base 
I 

I 

I 

] 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 





ist Searlet TR Base 
‘ast Black LB Base 
‘ast Yellow Salt G 
‘ast Orange Salt GC. 
ast Orange Salt R 
ast Searlet Salt G 
ist Searlet Sale R 
ast Red Salt Gt 
ast Red Salt GI. 
‘ast Red Salt Gl 
ist Red Salt B 
ast Blue Salt —B 
Rowe cautions that in applying the 
naphthol colors particular care must 
be taken to avoid “blinding” of the 
viscose; i. e., rendering the rayon non 
lustrous 


naphthols are 


Some combinations of the 
more troublesome than 
others as regards blinding. In gen 
eral, however, it appears that this is 
a temperature effect and that boiling 
soap baths, especially in the case o1 
deep shades, are more liable to cause 


blinding 


at 150° I. 


than is treatment with soap 


Dyeing With Sulphur Colors 


Broadcloths, madras, and othe: 
fabrics containing a_ viscose effect 


thread are frequently required to be 


dyed with colors fast to washing and 
light. Sulphur colors are adapted to 
this class of work and mav be applied 
on the jig or on continuous machines 
such as are used for cotton goods. The 
sulphur dyes are dissolved with 
sodium sulphide and applied in the 
usual mannet 

The ontinuou dveing machine 


made by Il. W. Butterworth & Sons 
shown in Tig 2 is adapted tor dye- 
ing cotton-viseose fabrics 


} 


\ list of sulphur colors suitable for 


dyeing viscose is as follows: 
Color 

Dvestuff Index No 
Sulphorvene Yellow GG HH 
Thior Yellow G 948 
Thiochem Srdehur Brown B O40 
Sulphowe Golden Brown R 40 
Thionol Brown EB ano 
Thionne Lrilliant Claret 2R 1012 
Thionol Bilne 2B ono 
Sulpline Blact ARR 
Thidoenem Black BRS 97S 

Dyeing With Vat Colors 
The vat colors are utilized to 


produce shades fast to light, wash 
ing, and bleaching. On _ viscose-cot 


ton tabrics they may be applied by the 
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padder, jig, or padder-jig method. A 
previous article (“Domestic Vat 
Colors,” Chase and Donaldson, TEx- 
TILE Wortp, Apr. 24, 1926) gives 
detailed information as to the appli- 
cation of these dyes. It should be 
noted, however, that the vat colors 
in some instances have different fast- 
ness properties on rayon than on 
cotton. 

Whittaker lists the following vat 
dyes as the most even dyeing on 


viscose: 
Color 

Dyestuff Index No 
Cibanone Yellow R 1170 
Indanthrene Yellow GI ane 1182 
Duranthrene Golden Orange Y.. 1006 
Indanthrene Orange 3R 
Indanthrene Orange RRK 
Hydron Orange R.. 
Algol Brilliant Red 2B 1135 
Algol Pink R 112s 
Duranthrene Red BN 1162 
Durindone Red = Y . . 1226 
Durindone Red ‘ 1208 
livdron Pink FB 
Iivdron Vink FF 
Iivdron Searlet 2 2B 
Indanthrene Pink B 
Duranthrene Claret TB 
Duranthrene Bordeaux KR 
Hvdron Bordeaux B&B 
Ciba Heliotrope B ji 1205 
Indanthrene Brilliant Violet RR 1103 
Caledon Violet RN 11655 
Duranthrene Brilliant Violet R 1145 
Ciba Violet EB 1222 
Algol Blue 3R 1134 
Durindone Blue 41 LISS 
Durindone Bilne 6B 1186 
livdrone Sky Blne EK ‘ 
Cibanone Brown \ 1171 
Indanthrene Brown SR ‘ 
Ciba Grey G 1220 


Dyeing Lustron-Cotton Fabrics 

Lustron like celanese is a cellu 
lose acetate and has the same generai 
properties as the latter tiber It has 
little or no affinity for most of the 
substantive colors, nor can it be mot 
danted with any of the common 


Some variations, 
] 


metallic mordants 
however, are seen between lustron 
ind celanese, due probably to differ 
ent methods of manufacture which 
influence the degree of acetvlation. 
From the dyer’s standpoint the most 
important differences are 


(1) I.ustron is” less 


sensitive to 
the action of hot liquors and may be 
boiled without injury to the fiber. 

(2) Lustron is less sensitive to the 
iction of alkalies. 

(3) ITustron is less resistaat to the 
iction of acids. 

(4) The different affinity of lus- 
tron and celanese for certain dye 
stuffs makes it possible to cross-dve 
the two fibers. 

The principal use of lustron is as a 
decorative fiber employed in fabric 
which are to be cross dved or to be 


dye two tone leaving the cotton 
white. 

Since lustron has the greatest affin 
itv for the basic colors of any of the 
ravons, these dves are used exten- 
sively. The basic colors best suited 
tor the acetate rayons as given by 
Brilliant 


Davies are: Rhodamine, 


Green, Malachite Green, Acridine 
Orange, Magenta, Chrysoidine, 


Brilliant Blue, 
Blue, and Setoglaucine. 


\cronol Turquoise 
Basic colors 
which are not very satisfactory are 
Methylene Blue and Safranine. The 
same author states that the addition of 
celloxane, a viscous fluid containing a 
large proportion of zine nitrate, is 
useful in producing deep shades on 
cellulose acetate rayons with basic 


dves 


Either jigs or reel machines are 
usually employed for dyeing lustron- 
cotton fabrics, the choice depending 
upon the construction of the cloth. 

For dyeing lustron with basic 
colors and leaving the cotton white, 
the fabric is entered into a cold or 
lukewarm bath containing 5 to 10% 
of acetic acid on the weight of the 
goods; the dissolved color is then 
added and the temperature gradually 
raised to 150 to 170° F. To insure 
level dyeing, an addition of salt is 
sometimes made to retard the rate of 
exhaustion of the color. If after dye- 
ing the cotton is tinted, it may usually 
be cleared by treating in a weak bath 
of lactic acid or by running in a luke- 
warm soap solution. 

In cross lustron-cotton 
fabrics to produce different shades on 
the two fibers it is preferable to first 
dve the lustron with basic colors, and, 


dyeing 


aiter rinsing, to dye the cotton with 
direct colors. If it is attempted to 
first dye the cotton it will be found 
that the direct colors act as mordants 
for the basics, thus preventing the 
production of clear shades on the cot 
ton. 

In addition to dyeing with basic 
colors, with the exception of the 
S.R.A. dyes, any of the special cellu- 
lose acetate colors described under the 
dyeing of celanese may be applied to 
lustron, 

Mordanting Lustron 

\lthough cellulose acetate cannot be 
mordanted with any of the common 
metallic mordants employed in the 
dyeing of cotton, several new methods 
have been suggested. HH]. S. Mork of 
the Lustron Co., has proposed the use 
of a strongly acidified solution oi 
chrome acetate as a chrome mordant 
for lustron. Davies notes that. the 
British Dyestuffs Corp. has patented 
a method using sulphocyanides of 
aluminum, iron, tin, chromium, etce., 
ror mordanting acetate rayon; after 
which the fiber may be dyed in fast 
colors by using the true alizarine and 
chrome colors. 

Whenever possible the use of min- 
eral acids should be avoided in the 
treatment of lustron; and, whatever 
the method of dyeing, the final treat- 
ment should be in a dilute bath ot 
sodium bicarbonate to guard against 
tendering of the lustron by any acid 
residues in the cloth 


Cotton Textile Merchants Elect 
New Directors 

\t the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York held on Tuesday, Jan. 
18, the following were elected direc- 
tors for terms of three years, to suc- 
ceed John W. Bird, Howard  S. 
Borden, William D, Judson and John 
KX. Rousmaniere, whose terms expired: 
Elroy Curtis, Saul F. Dribben, Nor- 
man S. Hope and G. E. Huggins. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected by the Directors at a meeting 
to be held within the next few days. 

The personnel of the board of direc- 
tors for 1927 is as follows: 


Terms expiring at annual meeting, 1928 
William FL AGam, of c.aece.. Bleached 


‘the industry as a whole. 





January 29, 1927 


Goods Co., Inec.; Arthur Greey, of Tatum. 
Pinkham & Greey; Henry C. Taylor, ot 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall; Ridley Watts, o 
Ridley Watts & Co. 

Terms expiring at annual meeting, 192) 
—Willard <A. Baldwin, of Woodward. 
Baldwin & Co.; Harold A. Hatch, of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.; Spencer 
Turner, of Turner, Halsey Co.; Frederic 
A. Williams, of Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Terms expiring at annual meeting, 1930 

Elroy Curtis, of Fleitmann & Co., Inc 
Seaboard Mills Dept.; Saul F. Dribben, o 
Cone Export & Commission Co.; Norma: 
S. Hope, of Wellington, Sears & Co.; G. FE 
Huggins, of The Farish Company, Ine. 





Sec. Sloan of C. T. I. Confering 
with New England Manufac- 
turers 

Beston, Jan. 25.—George A. Sloan 
secretary of The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute, arrived here today for a series 
of conferences with mill treasurers. 
He will visit a number of New Eng 
land mills in company with Russell | 
Fisher, secretary of the National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, t 
obtain from New England manufac 
turers information regarding the situ 
ation in the industry which will hel; 
the Institute in formulating its policies 

“Since the appointment of Walker 
D. Hines as president of the Institute 
on Dec. 20,” said Mr. Sloan, “he has 
been devoting much of his time to in 
formal conferences with members oi 
the executive board of the Institute 
With this exchange of views he hopes 
to formulate the Institute’s policies 
and activities in the near future. 

“One field which seems to offer an 
opportunity for constructive service 
is the drawing into closer accord the 
various components that go to make 
up production and distribution in the 
cotton industry. We are more and 
more impressed with the need of 
comprehensive analysis of the distribu 
tion end of the industry both as to 
domestic and export markets. 

“Probably the Institute’s most es 
sential requirement today is the com 
pilation of information pertaining to 
In this we 
are fortunate in having the splendid 
promise of support and cooperation 
on the part of many agencies from both 
within and without the industry that 
have, in many instances, already ac 
cumulated comprehensive data. We 
are devoting particular attention to a 
study of Government reports with 
view to determining wherein we can 
best supplement the — informatior 
which they contain. 

“In a business so diversified and 
widespread as ours, a general indus- 
trial improvement is dependent more 
or less upon the degree to which those 
concerned can be kept abreast of de 
velopments. The Institute we feel is 
fortunate in this respect for we are 
told that our mission is affected with 
a public interest. In any event, the 
hearty response which the trade has 
thus early shown to our efforts is in 
no small measure due to the support 
which we have enjoyed from the press 
the country over.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A new cotton 
plush manufacturing concern has started 
business at 10th & Diamond Sts., where 
machinery has been installed. This con 
cern is operating under the name Butter- 
worth Co. 


h 





| Hines Wants Cooperation with Wholesalers 
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Institute Head Sends Message to National Wholesale Dry Goods Association—S. 
Is Crux of Difficulties—S. F. Dribben Says Jobbers Must Share 
Association Reelects W. M. G. Howse President 


Glassford Tells Meeting Volume 
cs With Mills— 


. 
° 
ISKS 


T the banquet which closed the 
four days of convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods 

Association, on the evening of Thurs- 
day of last week, a message from 
Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was read by 
George A. Sloan, secretary of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Hines stressed the fact 
that he was still filling the role of 
student, but felt deeply that there 
should be cooperation and understand- 
ing between the Institute and the in- 
strumentalities of distribution. 


Message from W. D. Hines 

Mr. Hines had been confined to his 
home with a minor illness and was 
thus unable to attend the banquet in 
person. His message to the whole- 
salers follows: 

“T had looked forward with the 
greatest interest to enjoying the honor 
which the National Wholesale Drv 
Goods Association had shown me by 
inviting me to the annual dinner, and 
I am deeply disappointed that I cannot 
be present. I know the great interest 
which the members of the association 
feel in the policies of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute and therefore it 
seems appropriate to explain my 
present situation respecting those poli- 
For the time being, my role 
must be that of a student seeking to 
learn the facts and get the points of 
view of men who have had long ex- 
perience in the cotton textile industry 
and trade, and in the nature of things 
| am not yet in a position to formulate 
policies and recommend them to the 
governing board of the Institute. | 
am seeking every opportunity to estab- 
lish contacts and get the benefit of 
personal discussion. 

“Although the Institute membership 
is confined to mill owners, this does 
not mean that the Institute’s interests 
exclude consideration of matters of 
common interest to the cotton mills 
and the important instrumentalities in 
the cotton goods trade. On the con 
trary, I believe one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Institute is to 
consider with the various branches of 
he cotton goods trade the questions of 
common interest, and to cooperate in 
p omoting those common interests. It 

for this reason that I am doubly 
disappointed not to be at the dinner 
his evening, because I had felt the 

‘asion would be an admirable one 

establishing relationships with 

ur association which would be a 
commencement in effective under- 

nding and cooperation. 

| very much hope that your asso- 
ciation will, through its executive of- 
fhcers or some appropriate committee, 
ke provision for an early exchange 
ot views with Secretary Sloan and 
myself, so that we may begin what I 


cies. 


hope will prove to be a_ continuing 
practice of exchanging views and 
helping to find and promote all those 
matters which may be of mutual in- 
terest and benefit. If you ever again 
honor me with an invitation to be your 
guest, I hope I shall not disappoint 
you and myself, but will be able to 
take advantage of the favor you show 
me.” 

After delivering the message from 
Mr. Hines to the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, George A. 
Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, added: 

“Having talked with Mr. Hines 
during the day, I can assure you of 
his keen disappointment in not being 
present this evening. In the prelimi 
of the industry’s 
we have come to appreciate 
more and more the importance of the 
part which you gentlemen play in the 
distribution of cotton textiles. 

“Certainly, we can never hope to 
improve—even maintain—our present 
standing in commerce without the con- 
sistent coordination of the 
units engaged in production and dis- 
tribution. We are encouraged in the 
belief that the Institute may be help 
ful in the common cause by the 
splendid promises of support that 
reach us daily both from within and 
without the industry. 

“In this early stage of our efforts 
there is nothing tangible to offer for 
your consideration. But as Mr. 
Hines develops the policies and activi 
of the Institute there un- 
doubtedly frequent occasions for 
the executives of our organization to 


nary discussions 


needs 


various 


ties will 


be 


jointly consider such matters as are 
of mutual concern. 
“Allow me in conclusion to thank 


you most sincerely for your kindness 
in bringing us so promptly and so 
graciously into your confidence.” 

Howse Reelected President 

\t the Thursday afternoon meeting 
of the National Association, W. M. G. 
Howse of the Johnston & 
Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
unanimously elected president for the 
third time. The other officers follow: 


Larimet 


James M. Easter, of the Daniel Mil- 
ler Co., Baltimore, first vice-president ; 
James Rae, of the Arbuthnot—Stephen- 
son Co., Pittsburgh, second vice-presi- 
dent; George A. Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were elected: Willis 
P. Munger, Burnham—Munger-Root 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City; H. 


Dumesnil, Carter Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; W. A. Buchanan, 
Butler Bros., New York; W. G. 
Patrick, Decker—Patrick Co., Salt 


Lake City; William E. Darnell, Wat- 
son & Co., Philadelphia; Ernest W. 
Stix, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis; Fred R. Castle, Richardson 
Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph; W. R. 
King, Wm. R. Moore Drv Goods Co., 
Memphis, and S. M. Bond, Root & 
McBride Co., Cleveland. 
the tribute the 
association paid him in his reelection, 
Mr. Howse said: 

“T believe 


In acknowledging 


we have a better vear 
ahead of us, because you are stirred 
up to appreciate your responsibilities 
and obligations as wholesalers, jointly 
with me. 


have more respect for ourselves than 


I believe sincerely that we 


we have ever had in all my experience 
with this association, because we have 
awakened to our responsibilities and 


obligations. I am confident that the 
primary market factors have more re 
spect for us than they ever had. Let 


us maintain that by giving increased 
attention to our own business and try 
that 


poraries and competitors do 


ing to see to it our contem 
business 
on a higher plan and cooperate more 
fully with the primary sources.” 

An interesting action taken by the 
meeting was to authorize appointment 
of a committee to consider the feasi 


bility. of a cooperative advertising 


campaign by wholesalers 


Cotton Goods Men Speak 
\mong the principal speakers at the 
Dribben 
Cone Export & Commission Co. and 
ye Bliss, Fabyan & 


Co. Their addresses are given below. 


meeting were S. F. of the 


Glasstord of 


Wholesalers and Mills 


By S. F. 

N considering the subject assigned 

to me—“‘What can be accomplished 
by cooperation between wholesalers 
and the mills’—I would like to say 
at the outset that I have always been 
of the opinion that there is a proper 
and wide field for the jobber. 

I do not think we should take our 
experience of the War and Post-War 
years as a criterion for determining 
what our actual needs are and what 


* Of Cone Export and Commission Co., New 


York. 


Dribben* 


methods of 
should be 
judgment 
that branch of 
[ represent 


our business operation 

I am quite sure the best 
among and 
which 


commission 


you gentlemen 
the 


(mills 


industry 
ind 
houses) are quite willing to forget, 
forgive and to be forgiven for every- 
thing did and didn’t do during 
that period which brought about so 
many deviations from natural methods 
of conducting business. ‘There is a 
fairly well defined thought within the 
manufacturing branch of the industry 


we 


that many of these inequalities have 
ironed out, and others are in 
process of adjustment. Still others 
are in the stage of contemplation. 
These are all progressive moves and 
will benefit both the buying and sell- 
ing branches of the industry. Please 
bear in mind, though, that the mills 
accomplish this singly—thev 
must have the help of you gentlemen 
as wholesalers, and the best 
be of assistance is to indulge in frank 
discussion of our mutual problems. 


been 


cannot 


way to 


Stocks and Territory 

In my opinion such wholesale dry 
goods houses as carry fair and com 
plete stocks and confine 
to their proper area of 
will find their efforts profitable. 


themselves 
distribution 
Now 
it is not for me to suggest what should 
be considered as complete stocks, nor 
is it my province to suggest what 
should be considered proper areas of 
distribution for 
are matters which should readily be 
known to each of you and should be 


wholesalers. These 


based on your experience, and_ the 
knowledge of the 
territories. 

more capable of 


requirements of 
your Naturally are 
all being the best 
judges of our own businesses, and, 


we 


while at times suggestions from others 
are helpful, after all each of us has 
i different problem. 


I believe, as a result of the ab 
normal War and Post-War years, 
vou gentlemen, as also perhaps we 
on our side, have gotten somewhat 


out of step with what we formerly 
considered conservative business poli 
cies, and as a result of this abnormal 
and unnatural demand due to the War 
Post-War 


hecame warped as to what constituted 


and inflation, our ideas 


“normal requirements”. In the case 
1 the mills, manv lost sight of the 
proper and reasonable level of con 


and added largely to their 
without 


sumption 


productive capacity proper 


study of the requirements of the* 
future, but I am happy to say _ that 
this is gradually being corrected 


through curtailment, consolidation or 
liquidation 

Jobbers can also perhaps be criu 
for 


the industry considered only the con- 


cised having in their branch 

ditions existing then—ot having ex 
tended beyond their 
tacilities—far beyond what they would 


have done if greater thought had been 


territories and 


riven to what was going to be t! 

new level of normal consumption. 
In this connection we are both to 
blame, and I may say the textile in 


dustry is not singular in such exten- 
sions and readjustments. Our indus- 
try has also been affected greatly by 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy of 
buyers in recent years, and I might 
say the material markets up to 
recently no doubt justified such policy 


Taw 


(25) 








(562) 


he part wholesalers Unfortu- 
nately, though, the mills could not 
carry out that idea to the same extent. 
If they could have done so it would 


have saved the manufacturing branch 


»f the industry great amounts. 

Less Risk on Low Basis 
With the current values 
reflected 


basis of 
for raw materials which are 


in the prices for finished goods both 
in the piece and in made-up gar- 
ments, this element of risk no longer 


exists and the danger of 
past. 
already brought about a disposition 
on the part of wholesalers to cover 
thei 


large in- 


ventory shrinkage 1: This has 


reasonable future requirements, 
and clearly indicates there is a more 
satisfactory feeling as to stability of 
values. 

I feel the 
established 


relationship already 
wholesalers and 


commission houses has meant a great 


between 


deal; this can be built on as we go 
along and I would like to suggest as 
points of contact the question of try- 
ing to fit in the pricing of seasonable 
lines by proper understanding between 
the mills and wholesalers. On season- 
able lines I believe it would also be 
helpful to get i 
suggesting the 
price 


your cooperation in 
opportune time to 
lines so that the mills 
may have ample time to make proper 
preparation for 


such 


seasonable 
numbers, many of which require three 
or four months of preliminary work. 


these 


Common Meeting Ground 
| realize we will 
our days have the 


perhaps not in 
ideal situation ex 
buver will always 
feel that what the seller does is cor 
rect, but 


isting where the 
at the same time let us con- 
tent ourselves with the 
that there is a 


knowledge 
common meeting 
where 


and should be 


ground mutual problems can 


discussed in an equi- 
table manner and where moves in the 
primary 


markets can be timed with 


what is best for the wholesaler in 
handling his merchandising problems, 
as we realize mistakes have been made 
by the mills in not always taking the 
jobbers into their full confidence be 


lore moves 


mayo! 


were made on 


important lines. 

However, in return for this spirit 
1f confidence and cooperation on the 
‘part of mills, it is absolutely 
sary that vive their 
hearted support and 
to mills by 


neces- 
jobbers whole- 
encouragement 
placing contracts suffi- 
ciently in advance to enable mills to 
make the necessary preparations for 


processing fabrics, particularly season- 


able lines, so that manufacturing 
costs may be reduced wherever pos- 
sible, which lessened costs — will 


naturally be reflected in the prices 
the mills will ask the wholesalers to 
pay for their products 

If wholesalers on the other hand 
wait until 


ample to 


July or August for ex- 
place fall 


before 


business, or 
December they operate for 
requirements, then the 
change their 
selling policy and reluctantly go to 
the retailer and get the 
profit justly 


their spring 
mills must necessarily 
additional 
belonging to them if 
they are forced to carry the additional 
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risk. If the wholesaler fails thus to 
function the commission houses can- 
not then restrain the mills from in- 
sisting on a change in their selling 
policy. 

As for the corporation I represent, 
and I might also say for many of 
the commission houses in the market, 
[ know both we and they very much 
prefer to protect the wholesale dis- 
tributor, but if the jobbers do not 
give their wholehearted cooperation 
the blame for any change in policy 
on the part of the mills must neces- 
sarily rest with them. 

The problem, gentlemen, is yours, 
but the solution can be readily found 
with closer cooperation and a more 
intimate and sympathetic attitude of 
the necessities of the mills who are 
willing to carry part of the load, 
but I am sure you will agree they 


should not be expected to carry all. 

It appears that the cotton goods 
branch of the textile industry is 
nearer to the “new normal” than any 
of us thought a year ago it would 
be, and with the question of uncertain 
values minimized, our problems are 
that much easier. It is now upto each 
one of us to try to get back to some 
of the fundamentals which prevailed 
prior to the abnormal War and post- 
War periods, and there is no reason 
why we cannot find, as we always 
did, a happy meeting ground where 
we can all conduct our business on 
a profitable basis along sound busi- 
ness lines. We must, however, defi- 
nitely return to the safe conservative 
policies which heretofore existed in 
our industry, which policies carried 
with them success, confidence and 
mutual understanding. 


Economics and Distribution 
By S. R. Glassford* 


HE dictionary definition of ‘“econ- 
omics” is “the science that treats 
of the development of material re- 
sources, or the production, preserva- 
tion and distribution of wealth”. 
Originally, pure economics dealt 
only with the question of money and 
exchange. More modern thought 
brings the science into wider fields and 
as affecting different groups. 
is, for 


There 
instance, economics 
which deals with the welfare of the 
people, political economics which deals 
with the welfare of the 


social 


nation, anil 
household economics which deals with 
the welfare of the home. Welfare 
generally speaking, therefore, is now 
included in any study of economics, 
and where we, in the textile industry, 
seem to fit in hest is in that division 
of the which treats respec 
tively of production, distribution and 
consumption. These last 
familiar to all of us. 


science 
terms are 


The question is one of foundations 
and principles, rather than one of de 
tails. The problem of your entire or 
ganization is about the same as the 
problem in the manufacturing end 

The first and probably the most im 
portant of facts which we 
recognize, is, that the relative 
positions of manufacturers of textiles 
and buyers of textiles became gradu- 
ally reversed durin; 


existing 
must 


the course of the 
last ten years 

The Retailer “Rides” Today 

\s expressed by one of our bankers 
here about a year ago, the situation 
today is that the manufacturer no 
longer occupies the saddle but is do- 
ing the walking, 
rides in his place. 


while the retailer 
Another way to 
put this is that the potential capacity 
of the country to produce textiles in- 
creased at such a rate as to pass by 
some margin the point of demand. In 
other words, we have had too many 
potential spindle hours in this country. 
Uncontrolled surplus of merchandise 
brought about what is best described 


as a buyers’ market, the uninterrupted 


*Of Bliss, Fabyan & Co... New York, 


address delivered Thursday, Jan. 20, be- 
fore National Wholesale Dry Goods Associ- 
ation. 


continuance of which has proved to 
be disastrous to the manufacturing in- 
terests and uncomfortable—to put it 
mildly—for wholesalers’ interests. 

The law of necessity is applying 
drastic remedies but it is too soon as 
yet to say to just what extent the ills 
of the situation have been corrected. 
It is certainly much better today than 
it has been for four years. 

The wholesaler, economically and 
practically, is one of the links between 
the manufacturing interests and the 
retail counter. The other link is the 
manufacturer of utilities of which fin- 
ished cloth is the raw material. Any 
link to function as it should, must be 
secure at both ends. It must be work- 
ing in harmony with each of the two 
factors which it connects. I think it 
must be conceded that this necessary 
harmony has not recently existed much 
better than something under 50%. 


Wholesalers’ Problems 

The wholesalers’ problems are di- 
vided into the same two groups that 
divide practically all industries: these 
are the securing of the business and 
the administering of the business. 

Economically, the wholesaler exists 
because there is a need for the services 
that he can render. If this were not 
so, he would not exist, and if he now 
exists and no longer renders the serv- 
ice, he cannot hope to continue. 

The country consists of a conglom- 
erate mass of communities differing 
extent in size, population, 
These communities 
must be served, and they are going to 
be served in one way or another. 


to some 


ideas and needs. 


\ great deal is heard about good 
roads and rapid transportation wip- 
ing out the country merchant. It is 
probable that this dictum has been ac- 
cepted a little more broadly than is 
warranted by the facts. It is prob- 
ably true that the crossroads store is 
a thing of the past, but it is equally 
probable that it is also true that the 
well-managed retail store in a town of 
say a thousand or up, in many cases. 
is and, in many more cases, can be 
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made more prosperous than ever be- 
fore. 

Another factor to be considered is 
the increasing number of department 
store enterprises in the larger cities. 
It is unlikely that operators of this 
type can be profitable customers for 
the wholesaler. They do, however 
set a pace in any community, whic! 
is to a greater or less extent followed 
by smaller city stores who can be pro- 
fitable customers of the wholesaler- 
From this viewpoint, it would appear 
that the effort of the wholesaler musi 
be directed to serving the 58% of the 
consumers of cotton goods in town: 
of 750 up and in the cities of al! 
classes up to the point where economic 
resistance is encountered. Beyond 
this point business is obtainable only 
at the expense of profit. Modern con- 
ditions require something more than 
a pair of legs, a sample, a price lis: 
and an order book to get this business 
If in any community a catalog or a 
unit of a chain store organization pro 
vides better service and is better liked, 
economically that is where the busi- 
ness is going to go, but it does not 
necessarily follow that such a condi 
tion is either permanent or inevitable 
It seems to me that it has become part 
of the wholesaler’s job to spend et- 
fort through salesmen or otherwise 
looking to making merchants out ot 
what are, in too many cases, mere 
storekeepers. This is being done in 
some places with success. There is 
no magic about either the catalog or 
the general store, and there are inher- 
ent disadvantages to both. It is not 
reasonable to assume that they can- 
not be successfully competed with. As 
a matter of fact, it has been definitely 
proven that they can, but it requires 
more enterprise, more pep, and more 
willingness to work intelligently than 
is to be found in the average run ot 
small-town independent stores. 

Somewhere in Missouri, in a town 
of about one thousand people a real 
merchant is doing a business of ap- 
proximately $175,000 a year at a good 
profit. Somewhere in every other 
State somebody else is doing the same 
thing. There are a hundred and fii 
teen million people in the country and 
they all have constantly recurring 
needs and are being taught to have 
more. Somehow or other they are go 
ing to be served and, according to 
recent figures, 58% of them are go 
ing to be served through stores in 
towns with a population of under five 
thousand. 

Wholesaler the Reservoir 

Unless the wholesalers definitely fall 
down on their jobs, they are the eco- 
nomic source of supply for these 
stores. The wholesaler is a reservoir 
from which must be drawn the re- 
quirements of the community served 
through the stores. It is not unlikely 
that during the last few years the im- 
portance of maintaining its natural 
function as a reservoir has been ove! 
shadowed by what was considered, 11 


many cases properly, the necessity of 


avoiding inventory losses and the di 
ficulties involved in rapidly changi: 
styles. 


The time has now come, unless «il 
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the indications are wrong, for the 
wholesaler to resume his natural func- 
tion and carry an adequate stock of 
merchandise to serve the community 
that he is in business to serve. 
Right here I want to voice the con- 
viction that the time has definitely 
arrived when a new and complete 
understanding must be reached 
between wholesalers and mills or their 
representatives, as to the legitimate 
field of each. We have had confer- 
ences, individual and through commit- 
tees, and we have listened to and aired 
personal views, but we have never 
gone to the root of the matter. And 
the root of the matter, gentlemen, in 
my opinion, lies in the one word— 
volume. If we are going to think in 
terms of economics, logic and common 
sense, volume, particularly in a time of 
overproduction, actual or potential, 
must be recognized as the key influ- 
ence. This is true, whether we like 
it or not. The yardstick of 1907 will 
not correctly measure the commercial 
fabric of 1927. One of the three larg- 
est buyers of bedspreads in the country 
today does a strictly retail business and 
buys direct. There is no other eco- 
nomic or even possible way for him to 
buy. The average commission house 
is organized to do business only in 
yolume. At a certain point in a con- 
stantly dropping volume-curve, the 
commissions no longer pay the ex- 
penses. Before this point is reached, 
however, desperation will inevitably 
widen the sales field, sometimes beyond 
anything that can logically be sup- 
ported. You must find some way to 
bring volume back to your source of 
supply and an agreement must be 
reached on friendly grounds as tp the 
legitimate place of volume as a con- 
trolling influence. Make your busi- 
ness worth while to somebody. Con- 
that it may be necessary that 
some retail trade be sold, and work 
out with him who it is to be and where 
it is to be, in the interests of you both. 
It seems to be human nature to be 
a bull on cotton and cotton goods when 
cotton is anywhere from 25 to 30c a 
pound, and to be a bear when it is 1r2c 
1 pound. 


cede 


This may be human nature, 
but it is neither good common sense 
nor good economics. 
With adequate stocks of goods, with 
new service for the retailer beyond 
the mere offering of merchandise, with 
renewed confidence on the part of the 
iolesaler in his sources of supply, 
and with a much greater degree of re- 
cognization of the manufacturer’s pro- 
biems and a thorough-going coopera- 
m with the manufacturer in solving 
ese problems, there would seem to be 
reason why the wholesaler should 
look forward to many years of 
profitable, happy activity. Changes are 
going on all the time and these must 
'« recognized quickly and the business 
ipted to them. 
if a lessening volume of piece goods 
soing out to the retail counters from 
first floor, it is entirely probable 
it an increasing quantity of made-up 
its of some kind can be sent out 
irom the fourth floor. 
Avoidance of Waste 
second group of problems 


t 


t 
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which confronts us all is that com- 
prising the administration end of the 
business. 

The answer to this is waste—waste 
time, waste paper, waste space, and 
waste effort. Power of any kind must 
rapidly readjust itself to the changing 
balance of economic forces. 

Most of the existing wholesale 
machines were built up under vastly 
different conditions than exist today. It 
is probably true that there remains in 
the machine we are trying to run to- 
day, a terrific percentage of useless 
parts. Sometimes these parts remain 
because they have been entirely over- 
looked. 

Every time money is spent to get an 
order and the order comes in and, 
because of too many breaks or because 
there are too many “cuts” on the list, 
or for any other reason, the order is 
not shipped and billed for a week, 
three losses are involved. One is the 
cost of constant handling of the order 
in the interval, another is the loss of 
interest on the goods that are ready to 
ship, and the third is the sales lost by 
the customer who has probably been 
doing without the goods during the 
period. 

Maintaining the same rate of pro- 
gress by increased effort is not neces- 
sarily progress at all. If a car motored 
to go seventy miles can only be made 
to go seventy miles by intensive nurs- 
ing, there is something wrong with 
the car. 


Cooperation and help to the whole- 
saler’s customer, and cooperation and 
help to the wholesaler’s source of sup- 
ply, are essential factors in success. 

If chain stores and catalog houses 
serve your community more _intelli- 
gently than yourself and your retail 
customers combined, serve it, they will 
succeed and you will fail. 

The fancy ticket theory has been 
passed from father to son in the 
wholesaling industry, and it might be 
worth while for somebody to analyze 
it and see if it is really any good. 

If there exists in the primary 
market a surplus of anything whatso- 
ever that constitutes part of a whole- 
saler’s stock in trade, it is to all in- 
tents and purposes just as much one 
of his liabilities as if it, or part of it, 
was in his own warehouse. The fact 
cannot be successfully laughed off as 
one of the mill’s troubles in which 
you have no interest. Ezekiel knew 
what he was talking about when he 
said, “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” 

It is 12 years since we have had 12c 
cotton. None of us know how much 
merchandise the country can 
consume on a twelve cent cotton basis. 
Maybe we are going to find out that it 
is a good deal more than any of us 
anticipate. 


cotton 


Quoting a noted American of a 
simpler age, “We must all hang to- 
gether or we will hang separately.” 


Hagenbarth Reelected Wool Head 





Growers Hold Convention at Butte—Secretary Jardine Talks 
on Relation of Meat and Wool 


A the annual meeting of Nationa! 
Wool Growers Association held 
at Butte, Montana, Jan. 22, Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, of Spencer, Idaho, 
was elected president of the National 
Wool Growers Association for the 
14th consecutive year. F. A. Ellen- 
wood, of Red Bluff, Cal., was named 
first vice-president, and A. A. Johns, 
of Prescott, Ariz., second vice-presi- 
dent. The appointment of a secretary- 
treasurer, and the selection of the 
next meeting place will be made later 
by the executive committee. 

At the association’s 62nd annual 
banquet on Jan. 21, Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, Governor Erick- 
son, President Hagenbarth, Senator 
Charles H. Williams and other promi- 
nent in city, state and national life 
made addresses. Secretary Jardine 
urged Montana to develop more local 
industries, to utilize local water power 
and make it unnecessary to ship raw 
material long distances. 

Governor Erickson of Montana 
said, “Strong bonds link the State’s 
various industries, emphasizing their 
interdependability.” He reviewed the 
multiple industries of the State, show- 
ing that agriculture is Montana’s 
leading industry, with livestock rais- 
ing second, and mining third. 

President Frank Hagenbarth made 
a humorous after-dinner speech. 

Senator Charles Williams, who was 
reelected president of the State Wool 


Growers, filled the toastmaster’s chair. 
Secretary Jardine said it was en- 
couraging to address agricultural men 
“whose business has been generally 
profitable during the last five trying 
years.” Mr. Jardine pointed out that 
the sheep industry made quick recov 
ery and that prices of wool, sheep and 
lambs has been “relatively much 
higher in the last five years than the 
prices of most 
products.” 
Sheep production statistics told by 
Mr. Jardine included: 
1. The number has 


year since 1922. 


other agricultural 


increased each 
2. Last year the total was nearly 
back to the point reached in 19109. 

3. Production during the last four 
has expanded so much. that 
there is no doubt the industry was on 
an upward swing. 

4. On Jan. 1, 1926 (the latest statis- 
tics available) there was estimated to 
be 3.4% more sheep and lambs than 
at the beginning of 1925 and about 


years 


12% above 1922 

5. There has been a strong inclina- 
tion further to increase potential pro- 
ducing power. 

6. Prospects indicate a large lamb 
crop this coming spring. 

Pointing out that world wool pro- 
duction for 1926 is estimated at 
3,024,500,000 Ibs. compared with 
2,998,160,000 in 1925, or an increase 
of about 1%, Mr. Jardine said, this 
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“represents a return from the post- 
war slump to the pre-war average of 
3,011,280,000 lbs. In seven countries 
which produce the bulk of the im 
proved types of wool the production 
in 1926 is estimated at 1,989,054,000 
compared with 1,963,141,000 in 1925 
or an increase of 1.39. Statistics 
point to a still further 

wool production this year.’ 

“It is difficult to estimate the world’s 
wool consumption,” he continued, 
“but conditions indicate that during 
the past year consumption fully equaled 
production. Stocks of wool in the 
United States in the hands of manu- 
facturers and dealers on Oct. I were 
less than 1% larger than on the same 
date of 1925. Furthermore, stocks 
of wool in producing countries at the 
beginning of the 1926 season were 
much below 1925. No statistics for 
stocks in consuming centers are avail- 
able, but trade indicate that 
such stocks are also low.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
he spoke of lambs rather than of 
wool in his advice to sheepmen, Mr. 
Jardine said this was because 30 years 


increase in 


’ 


reports 


had passed since this country’s sheep 
industry was mainly on a wool basis. 
Production have reached a 
point, he said, where there is no profit 
in keeping sheep for the wool alone, 
except in a 
areas, 
“Since the tariff of 
in effect the price of 


costs 


few favorably situated 
1922 has been 
fine territory 
staple wool at Boston has varied from 
slightly below the London price on 
wools of comparable grades to a price 
as far above the price in London as 
the tariff plus cost of transportation. 
Sheepmen have a_ virtually assured 
market for their wool, but in selling 


lambs 


they have to compete with 


other livestock groups in a domestic 
market ordinarily well supplied with 
meat. It would seem to be in order to 
give more attention to the lamb end 
of the sheep industry.” 


So. N. E. Textile Club Enjoys 
Social Afternoon 


Although there was no_ formal 
program of speaking at the meeting 
and dinner last Saturday afternoon at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, of the 
Southern New England Textile Club, 
and although attendance was restricted 
somewhat by the fact that the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Textile 
held earlier in the 
week, there was every evidence that 
the 200 members and guests who were 
in attendance thoroughly enjoyed the 
opportunity for intercourse 
before and during the dinner, and also 
the musical program that was con- 
ducted by A. W. Couper, official 
musical director of the club and agent 
of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., North- 
bridge, Mass. 


Association was 


social 


Before and during the dinner in- 
strumental music was furnished by 
Sullivan Brothers’ singing orchestra 
of Milford, Mass. President John T. 
Balmer presided and the dinner com- 
mittee consisted of John L. Burton, 
chairman, Arthur L. Emery and 
A. W. Couper. 
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Cotton Goods Statistics Even Buyers Have a Funny Bone 


Litthke Change in Movement Shown 
by Dec. Figures 
WasHINGTON, D. C ‘ 
no change occurred in the movement 
December \s 
compared to the preceding month a 
unfilled 
with a proportionate 


Practically 


of cotton goods in 


] 


slight decline in 
1 


orders, 
gain in 
The situ 


ation as compared to a year ago, shows 


couple 


production increased stocks 


a larger amount of unfilled orders, 
with a slightly larger output and 
smaller stocks The consolidated re 
port o1 the Association of Cotton 
m ee 


New York, as 


1 
iextile Vierchants ot 


made public by the Department ot 
( ommerce, is pre ented below 
1026 1925 
Iteome 
N ov Dec Dec 
( ad In thousands of yards 
Total (9 
Pr 197,231,199, 578) 188,834 
Stock 193,099 210,122 229.817 
Unfilled orders 277 ,857 274,715,237, 161 
Sheeting 
Productior 53,008 51,853) 45,302 
Stocks $5,212) 52,399] 39,657 
Unfilled orde 5,751) 51,438) 42,130 
Print cloth 
Productiot »8 584! 59,472! 61,643 
Stocks 28,424) 36,448) 26,195 
Unfilled orders 8S ,957) S2,O88) 77,292 
Pajama check 
Productiot 8.344 8.008 3,591 
Stocks 3,539 4,185 1,755 
Unfilled orders 21.778) 16.489 6,988 
Drills and twills (40° and 
narrower 
Production 9,220) 9,842) 13.700 
Stocks 12,517] 13,368) 18,187 
Unfilled orders 10,618 10,131) 15,550 
Pocketingtwillsandjeat 
Production 2,428 , O68 § 365 
Stocks 1,564) 1,122) 6,849 
Unfilled order 3,962 s, 131 2,976 
Osnaburg 
Production 7,200 7,936 5,704 
Stocks 2 786 2,549 0 OS6 
Unfilled orders 14,756, 14,741 0,440 
Heavy warp sateen 
Production 1,624 1,697 1.249 
Stocks $36) 2 1,427 
Unfilled orders 2,123 1,677 1,056 
Drills, twills, sheetings, 
ind = sateens wider 
than 40 
Production 5,056 9,208! 6,862 
Stocks 8,426 007 2 371 
Unfilled orders 10,544) 10,072) 17,234 
Colored goods 
Production 11,758) 52,494! 47,418 
Stock 90,295! 90,474) 124,290 
Unfilled orders 6S,368 84,948, 64.495 


New England Survey Nearly 
Completed 

WASHINGTON. D. ¢ The com 
mercial survey of New England which 


was undertaken bv the Dep: 


Commerce im cooperation with the 
New [England Council a vear ago, is 
nearly completed, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau oft 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce lhe 
Counc well satished with the re 
sults of the work, he said. Comment 
ing on the cotton textile situation in 
New England, Dr. Klein stated that 
whereas 75% of the New England 
output used to go into garments, the 
trend now is unmistakably toward the 
manutacture of cotton goods for in 
dustrial use 

Diversification of output is the 
prime essential, said Dr. Klein \ny 


number of mills in New England are 
highly successful, he 


ploiting 


said, due to ex 
every opportunity offered to 
seasonal 


cut costs and to even out 


operation. He remarked that plants 
which have turned to rayon have done 


fairly well 





A Little Comedy, if Not Too Hilarious, Breaks Down Sales 
Resistance 
By Charles J. Basch, Jr.* 


President The Basch 


GREAT many noted advertising 

writers tell us, in positive tones, 
that if we have a sales message to put 
across, we should do it in a straight- 
forward businesslike way. They will 
tell us not to camouflage our desire to 
he buyer ap- 
preciates a straight-from-the-shoulder 


sell merchandise—that t 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Many a man goes up in the air 
when his balloon tires go down.” 


ae « 
HEN business is flat, it’s a good time to develop 
attractive fabrics at low prices. Some of our Better 
Grade Reworked Wools might help you produce profit 
makers. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Phos 
“un 116 Chestmet Se. 





Vr. I. Kno-Wool Speaks Humorously 
throughout the Series but there Is a 
Serious Thought behind his remarks 


presentation of our proposition with- 
out any useless trimmings 

I say it all depends! 

\ concern manutacturing one par- 
ticular item, I grant you, does well to 
feature that one item in its advertising, 
usefulness or 
luxury, whichever may be its better 


This 


a concern making 


and concentrate on its 


selling appeal might also be 


true of a family of 
products, any one of which might be 
picked as being the subject of a par 
ticular advertisement 

| contend that this is not so, how 
| 


ever, with a raw material producer, 
ind although our concern manufac 
tures reworked wool, | consider it a 
raw material, in as much as it is the 


cloth, 


upholstery and 


raw product for the use of 
blankets, knitting, felt, 
batting mills, and is used in about the 
wool, We 
particular 
need of the 


sadine mannel as IS TAaW 


manutacture any quality 
that meets the 


1] 
ire seHing, 


mill we 
it to their 


ate 
making 


otten 


particular specifications 


Ours is distinctly institutional adver- 


tising, and if we 


through the 
pages of textile publications secure for 


can, 
ourselves the confidence of the mills, 
feeling that 
they may safely put themselves in our 


ind create in them the 


hands, then 70 per cent of the battle is 


won. As in all advertising, our desire 
is to bring new inquiries from our 


field, and constantly to remind our cus- 
tomers that we are on the map, and 
still ready to serve them 

We must admit that our great ad- 


* From Printers’ Ink 


Greenfield Company 


miration for the successful advertising 
of the Rogers Peet Company, of New 
York, suggested the style we are using, 
but as we make a totally different 
product, and use the humor in an en- 
tirely different manner, we feel that 
we have not plagiarized. 

First of all, we have created a trade 
character whom we call Mr. I. Kno- 
Wool, and the sayings—often “turned 
about” quotations or plays on words— 
come from his lips. They are written 
by William Robinson, secretary of our 
company. ‘his trade character is a 
very happy looking individual and is 
usually pictured examining some one 
of our products. His very first utter- 
ance “All Wools Itch, but 
The Basch & Greenfield Company’s 
‘Better Grade’ Wools Sure Tickle Me” 
comment 


Kinds of 


caused considerable among 
the trade. 

Mr. I. Kno-Wool tried to keep 
abreast of the times—for instance, just 
before the World Series a piece of 
copy read: “Dyed in-the-Wool Fans 
know that the Cardinals Beat the Reds, 
and will play the Yanks in the World 
The follow-up continued: 
“Red, Brown, Cardinal or any other 
Colors of B. & G. Better Grade Wools 
increasing 


series 


are giving service to an 
list ot 


your 


clients. Why not try some in 


Fabrics?” 

During the channel swimming era, 
Mr. I Kno-Wool said: “The Fad for 
Foreign Things is so pronounced that 
it seems no place will do to swim in 
but the English Channel.” This shot 
served a double purpose, as we are en- 
deavoring to promote the use ot Am- 
We head each of 
our advertisements with the slogan: 
“Wear American Made Fabrics.” 

Our spokesman shifts about common 
quotations to such phrases as “Alls 


Wool that Ends Wool,” and “Where 


there’s a Wool, there’s a way,” both of 


erican Made Goods. 


which adapt themselves to an appro- 
priate follow-up. 

From the examples I have quoted it 
will be seen that we are not stating our 
case to the trade in the dry words 
which so many of our learned teachers 
tell us we should use, although the fol- 
low-ups to these subtle remarks are 
always tied up definitely with our pro- 
duct and show some signs of serious- 
The point I want to bring out 
is, that if the humor is not too hil- 
arious and has some point, it will get 
under the skin of the most hard-boiled 
egg that ever sat at a purchasing 
agent’s desk, and when you get him 
smiling, resistance 
is broken down, and he is ready to 
listen to your proposition with an 
open mind. 


ness 


considerable sales 


New York, N. Y. The Independent 
Braid Works, which formerly made 
millinery braids and trimmings at 133 
W. 21st St., have gone out of business. 
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Lincoln Mills Plan $5,000,000 


Construction at Huntsville 
HuntsviLtte, Arta.—The  Lincol: 
Mills of Alabama have announce 
through general agent Leonard Ait 
ken, a construction plan in Huntsvil 
which will involve in the next fe 
months an expenditure of about $< 
000,000. A new mill, designated 
No. 3, will be erected for the mam 
facture of cotton duck. It will co: 
sist of three units to cost $1,000,00 
each. Construction of the first un 
is well under way. Its dimensio: 
are 190 x 240 feet, three stories an 
basement. The other units are to 
added as each is finished, the first un 
being ready for installation of mi 
June 1. Five hundre 
new houses for operatives are to 
constructed immediately and these a1 
other additions to the plant will 
about $2,000,c00 to the total expend 
ture. The additions will bring t! 
total number of operatives up to 3,00 


chinery by 


Government Report on Welling. 


ton Wool Auction 
WASHINGTON, D, C.—At the We 
lington which 
Jan. 14, prices advanced by 2c pe 
pound and demand was strong for 
grades by all buyers, according to 
from Consul 
The wool offered was chief) 
with halfbred. The 
United States bought fine grades ot 
crossbred freely while the Continent 
and Bradford bought lower grades 
Lambs wool was bought by France, 
Bradford and the Dominion. The 
outlook for trade is favorable. 
Prices per pound were as 
compared with last year: 
Jan. 21,1926 Jan. 14, 1927 


wool sale closed oO! 


cablegram Genera 
Low ry. 


crossbred some 


follows, 





Grade Cents Cents 
Halfbred : 

Fine .. 24.3 30.4—40.65 

Medium . 24.3 26.4——38 

Coarse 20.3 24.3—s34 
Crossbred 

Fine 20.3—32.4 20.5 2.4 

Medium 18.2—32.4 20,.3—30.4 

Coarse 14.2 30.4 14.2 = 

Low 14,.2— 24.3 16.2—24 
Lambs wool.. So ate as 26.4—34 


J. S. Brayton Appointed Trus- 
tee of Ancona 

Fatt River, MaAss.—The bondhold 
ers of the Ancona Co. have appoint 


John S. Brayton of the Durfee Trust 
Co., trustee of the company, a! 
Henry W. Clarke, former city aud 
itor, as temporary manager of t 


the bondholdet 
was taken following the announceme! 
that 


treasurer, 


mill. The action of 
Butler had resigned 

and that the mill had close 
for want of adequate capital to col! 


Morgan 


tinue operations. The mortgage bond 
total $200,000 and the capital sto 
consists of S100,000 preferred al 
$200,000 common 


Blackstone Valley Textile Ex 
hibition to be Held Feb. 7—9 

NORTHBRIDGE, Mass.—The_ thi 
textile exhibition of the Blackstor 
Valley Mills Association will be he! 
in the Village hall in this town Apt 
7,8 and 9g. The various committee 
will be appointed by President Georg 
A. Brown, Blackstone, Mass., 
the next two weeks. 
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Securing a Perfect Felted Condition 


Quality of Stock, Construction of Cloth, Kind and Quality of Soap Used. and Proper Regulation of Both Width and 
Length Shrinkage Have Important Bearing on the Production of Desired Finish on 
Fabrics of Wool—Felting Capacity of Wool 


By Textus 


HE felted condition produced 
by the fulling process is an 
important feature of a well 
finished woolen fabric. It 
gives to the melton and mackinaw a 
suitable covering of the woven con- 
struction, a firm clothy feel, and a 
smooth surface most desirable for this 
kind of cloth; to the broadcloth, ker- 
sey, and beaver, requiring a steam or 
luster finish, it renders possible the 
raising of the required density of nap 
which is characteristic of this kind of 
finish; and to cassimeres, cheviots, 
and dress goods, it insures a soft and 
agreeable handle that is most desir- 
able and satisfactory, as well as add- 
ing to the warmth and durability of 
the garment when put into service. 


Important Factors of the Work 

four important factors that influ- 
ence the work and should be consid- 
ered are the quality of the stock; the 
construction of the cloth; the kind 
and quality of the soap used; and a 
proper regulation of the shrinkage, 
both in width and length in the full- 
ing process, 

Thus it will be seen that a suitable 
finish is largely dependent upon the 
selection of the stock and its manipu- 
lation throughout the several processes 
to which it is subjected, and not en- 
tirely upon the skill of the finisher. 
If the stock and construction are not 
suitable to the kind of fabric and the 
finish desired, the finisher cannot se- 
cure the good results that might other- 
wise be obtained, and is likely to be 
blamed for what is impossible for him 
to overcome or correct. 

The felting capacity of the wool is 
very largely dependent upon the well 
known construction of the individual 
fiber ; that is, the serrated and scale- 
like surface, which is most pronounced 
in fine merino wools and is less evi- 
dent in the coarser grades, diminish- 
ing as the fiber approaches the hair in 

onstruction 


if 


the hair possessing 
te or no felting capacity. For this 
son the designer should select the 
k most suitable for the kind and 
quality of fabric desired. For goods 
tiring a close and compact felt or a 
ur effect, the finer grades are the 
suitable; while the coarser grades 
be used to suit the finish desired, 
n to the qualities of 
es, homespuns, and the like, that 
tire but little fulling. 


coarser 


Construction of the Weave 

e designer should be familiar 

the requirements as to the char- 
ter of the weave and the lay-out in 
loom most suitable for the finish 
red, and the bearing it has upon 
‘inishing process. Other things 
equal, the weaves having the 
seater number of intersections of 
and filling are the slowest and 
most difficult to full; therefore, to 





have a suitable construction is very 
important. A too open weave will re- 
sult in a quick shrinkage and a loose 
and sleazy fabric; while an 
crowded construction, especially as to 
warp, is likely to place a check upon 


over- 





the fulling, followed by mill wrinkles, 
chafing, cracking, and a difficulty in 


fulling to the required width. Under 
these conditions the cloth is also likely 
to deteriorate in strength and _bril- 
liancy of color, and to be over-stiff 
and boardy when finished. Whenever 
a cloth ceases to full, it is bound to be 
injured by any attempt to force the 
work by continued running in the mill. 

With the stock and construction 
suitable to the cloth and the finish de- 
sired, there remains the need of skill 
and good judgment on the part of the 
finisher to insure good and uniform 
results. 

The first consideration in this de- 
partment is the soap to be used in the 
fulling and cleansing of the cloth, and 
its adaptation to the needs of the case 
in hand. This is a matter of impor- 
tance that is too often overlooked or 
carelessly attended to. We may say 
in this connection that, while the full- 
ing and scouring are, for convenience, 
separate operations, the proper cleans- 
ing of the goods begins in the fulling 
mill, where the dirt and grease become 
incorporated with the soap, to be prop- 
erly discharged in the scouring and 
rinsing off. 


Soap Does Two Things 

The action of the soap in the full 
ing process is two-fold: 
saponify the grease contained in the 
goods, and acts as a necessary lubri 
cant during the progress of the work. 
The alkaline strength of the soap 
should be sufficient to insure a com 
plete saponification, whereby — the 
grease actually enters into and be 
comes a part of the solution, so that, 
instead of proving a hindrance to the 
work, it becomes an agent for its pro- 
motion. 

By the use of a neutral soap with 
the addition of sufficient alkali, the 
required strength may be secured; and 
it is up to the finisher to adapt the 


FINISHER is generally blamed when a finished fabric does 
not exhibit the characteristics of or compare with the type 
of fabric for which it was originally intended. It 
impossibility, even with the utmost finishing skill, to overcome 
or correct faults caused by the use of the wrong stock or an 
incorrect construction in manufacturing the goods. 
designer bear in mind the principle of felting capacity of the 
wool fiber and also the finish which it is desired to obtain on 
| the fabric, when he is laying out the construction details, is urged 
by Textus in the accompanying article. 
soap and the matter of shrinkage are entered into in some detail. 


It serves to” 


soap tc the work in hand. The body 
of the soap should be sufficient to pro- 
duce a suitable cushion effect through- 
out the fulling process and to hold all 
the foreign matter in suspension. Its 
effectiveness can usually be determined 


is often an 


That the 


The use of the correct 


wringing of the cloth, 
when, if correct, the soap will appear 
uniform in shade and of 
consistency. If it comes out thin, 
watery, and streaky it will indicate 
that a better body should be secured 


by a slight 


a cream-like 


While a lighter soap is sometimes 
used for light goods requiring but 
little fulling, it is likely to result in a 
sacrifice of the quality of the felt se- 
cured and the soft and 
handle of the finished 


six to eight ounces of 


agreeable 
cloth. 
neutral 


From 
sOap 
and three to five ounces of soda ash 
per gallon should produce a_ suitable 
solution; but, where a low grade of 
in the goods and 
long time to full, even 
more soap may be required in order to 


stock is contained 
it requires a 


retain its vitality and make sure of 
good results in the scouring. 

alkali should be 
avoided, as it is likely to endanger the 


\n excess of 


strength of the cloth and the life of 
the colors. In the use of a neutral 
soap, it is better to err on the heavy 
solution side than otherwise, for it is 
thar the 
soap that may 


the alkaline strength rather 
body of the 
trouble. 


cause 


The preparation of the 
tion should not be 


soap solu- 
hurried. A mod 
erate boiling of at least three hours is 
desirable, 
have a clear and syrup-like appearance 
and run stringy from a ladle. When 
cold, the tough and 
glassy looking. 


when the solution should 


soap should be 


Treatment in the Fulling Mill 

The cloth may be run in the full- 
ing mill either single or double; but 
whichever should be 
strictly adhered to in order to secure 
uniform results. 

By running double, we do not mean 
two separate pieces running together ; 
but each piece running twice around 
in the mill. This may be 
plished as follows: Have a half-way 


way is chosen 


accom- 


at the half-way mark. 












mark of string tied into the selvage, 
and run the piece in to this mark in 
the usual manner. Then take the end 
already entered and tie it to the cloth 
Run in the re- 
maining half, untie the end run in 
first, and sew the ends together. The 
front guides that 
motion should be 


operate the stop 
divided into two 
spaces, and the cloth should be entered 
through the left hand space the first 
time and the right hand space the sec 
ond time, so that it 
these spaces alternately. 


passes through 
This doubles 
the bulk of cloth between the rolls and 
in the traps for shrinking in length, 
shortening the time required for full 
ing, and, if properly regulated, pro 
duces a better felted condition. 
Before soaping the cloth, tw 
strings should be tied into the selvage, 
yard apart, the 
serving for measurement to determine 
It is well to 
have both these marks and the half 


exactly one space 


the shrinkage in length. 


way mark placed in the cloth by the 
weave room percher when he meas- 
ures the cloth, thus avoiding remeas- 
uring in the finishing room. 

The should be thoroughly 
beaten up and uniformly applied to 
the cloth stone cold to obtain the best 
felt and a uniformity of results. 


soap 


\pplication of the soap to the cloth 
may be by the use of a soaping ma- 
chine, or by pouring it upon the pieces 
in the mill. If the former 
method is employed, the squeeze rolls 
should be adjusted so as to secure the 
desired soap content, uniform regard 
less of the length and weight of the 
pieces, in order that the fulling will 
begin promptly upon the starting of 
The trough of the soap 
ing machine should be kept filled by 
supplying fresh soap, thus maintain 
uniform depth as 


fulling 


the machine 


ing a well as a 
proper strength. 

If the soaping is done in the full- 
Ing mills, the soap solution should be 
poured on very slowly so as to allow 
the cloth to go around in the mills 
several times with each pail of soap, 
a uniform distribution. 
important matter and 
should be carefully looked after. 

As a rule the cloth should have all 
the soap it will carry without showing 


thus securing 
This. 3 an 


any signs of lather or throwing off in 
the mill. Too much moisture will tend 
to produce a soft and spongy felt; 
while if allowed to run too dry, the 
cloth will chafe and a waste of fibres 
frowsy surface will follow. 


and a 
Goods that require heavy felting and 
that run in the mill for several hours 
are likely to need additional soap as 
the work proceeds. 


Width and Length Shrinkage 
The fulling down in width is deter- 
mined by the width of the cloth from 
while the shrinkage im 
(29) 


the loom, 








3¢ (566) 


length depends upon the required fin- 
ished weight and the amount of felt 
wanted 

Some goods are con- 
retain the woven 
or even to exceed it, as in the 
light goods. By a 
skillful use of the traps for shrink- 
and the stretchers to 
shrinkage, almost any desired 
result may be obtained. 


kinds of 
structed so as to 
length, 
case ol dress 
ing in length, 
avoid 


The necessary length shrinkage in 
inches per yard should be determined 
beforehand, and may be secured as 
Multiply the difference be- 
tween the clean weight and the de- 
sired finished weight by 36 and divide 
by the finished weight wanted. For 
example, if the weight from the loom 
is 24 oz., and it is desired to have the 
finished weight the same, scour a 
piece and dry it thoroughly. Then se- 
Should this be 
it will show a loss of 20%, or 
a clean weight of 80%, figures which 
should 


follows: 


cure the clean weight. 
19.2 O2Z., 


serve to determine the clean 
weight of other goods of the same 
line and character. Now 80% of 24 is 
19.2, which shows a difference of 4.8 
oz. between the clean weight and the 
desired finished This multi- 
plied by 36 equals 172.8, which, di- 
vided by 24 (the desired weight), 
gives 7.2 as the number of inches per 
yard to be shrunk, 


weight. 


lo secure the best results as to 
felted condition, it is important that 
the shrinkage in length be regulated 
so as to be continued as nearly as pos- 
throughout the full time re- 
quired for fulling in width, thereby 
securing the best possible felting to- 


sible 


gether of the fibers of the warp and 
filling. 

In measuring the width, it is im 
portant to be very accurate, as the last 
half inch of shrinkage adds more to 
stability of the 
felted condition than any other single 
part 1% the work AS a 


shrinkage in length will 


the perfection and 


certain 
amount of the 


be drawn out in the dry 


finishing, it 


is well to measure again when the 


cloth comes from the dryer, to deter 
mine how much it has drawn out, so 
that other pieces may be fulled down 
enough to 


overcome this difficulty 


The trapping of the cloth tends to 
produce soft and agreeable feel to 
the fabric. Where little or no 


hrinkage is required, it is advisable 
to use the traps very lightly weighted, 
together with the stretchers to hold 


out the length, so as to obtain a soft 


eltect 

While heat is a condition necessary 
to promote fulling, care should be ob- 
served to avoid an excessive temper- 


ature, as over-heating lead to 


to the strength and eolors of 
the cloth It is 


may 
injury 
remember 
that where the stock is of good felt- 


well to 


ing quality, a slow shrinkage toward 
} 


the last of the operation is conducive 


to a compact felt. Proper care in the 
detail of the work as outlined above, 
should result in the best possible re- 


sults in the 


securing of a_ suitable 


felted condition of the cloth. 
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Peabody Joins Statistical Bureau 





Resigns from American Association to Cooperate With A. D. 


Whiteside in Ne 
H E. PEABODY, field secretary 
. 


of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
has resigned that position to join with 
A. D. Whiteside, president of the 
National Credit Office, in the creation 
of a new organization for the de- 
velopment of statistics in the indus- 
try. 

The following statement has been 
released by the association: 

“On a number of occasions, at 
group meetings during the past year, 
our association, through the field sec- 
retary, has recommended the value of 
statistics to our industry, especially if 
these are compiled to link production 
with consumption, 


“ 


statistics are not 
association, but rather 
an industry, matter, Mr. Peabody has 
resigned as field secretary to join A. 
LD. Whiteside, president of the Na- 
tional Credit Office, in creating an or- 
ganization for this statistical work, 
and his resignation has been accepted. 

“We believe that this effort of an 
independent organization in statistical 
work is worthy of very general con- 
sideration by manufacturers, members, 
and non-members of the association. 


Believing that 
strictly an 


‘Your executive committee, in ac- 
cepting Mr. Peabody’s resignation, 
wishes to express its deep appreciation 
of his long and active service with the 
association, which for many years be- 
fore the time he was appointed field 
secretary included membership of the 
executive committee, chairman of the 
same committee, and president of the 
association. 

“We feel sure that not only the of- 
ficers, but the members wish Mr. Pea- 
body 


every success in his new con- 


nection, 


w Development 


“Tt is the intention of your officers 
to continue actively the contacts es- 
tablished through the geographical 
groups and the keymen appointed by 
them, and through association head- 
quarters, and the keymen, keep mem- 
bers fully informed as to association 
activities.” 





More Textile 
for Work 


May Appoint 
Commissioners 


Abroad 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of two or possibly three more 
textile trade commissioners abroad 
and the establishment of a fur section 
in the Textile Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
probably will be made possible by the 
increased appropriations made avail- 
able in the Commerce Department 
supply bill now pending in the House. 
The 3udget Bureau _ specifically 
recommended an increase of $50,000 
for textile trade promotion but as re- 
ported from committee the bill carries 
a net increase of $150,000 in the 
Bureau’s commodity division fund 
and Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the 
Bureau, is reluctant to announce what 
disposition will be made of it until 
the appropriation finally is approved. 

In determining where the new tex- 
tile trade commissioners shall be 
placed, Egypt, India and the Nether- 
lands East Indies will have _ pref- 
erence. E. T. Pickard, chief of the 
Textile Division, pointed out in dis- 
cussing trade promotion plans, that 
both Egypt and Java import cotton 
goods valued at from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year, and that the 
United States at present does not 
share in this trade. Alternative sta- 
tions to be considered in placing the 
new trade commissioners will be 





COTTON CONSUMPTION 
The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, reports the following data on cotton consumed, cotton 
on hand, and active cotton spindles, for the month of December, 
1926 and 1925, with statistics of cotton consumed, for the five 


months ending Dee. 31. 


AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The statistics of cotton in this report 


are given in running bales, counting round as half bales, except 
foreign cotton, which is in equivalent 500-pound bales. Linters 


not included: 






































Cotton consumed Cotton on hand Cc 
during (bales) — Dec. 31 — otton 
spindles 
= re — rn —————————=|_ active 
Locality Year | Five In. In public during 
ie | months consuming | storage and Dee. 
- | ending establish- |at compresses} (number) 
| Dee. 31 |ments (bales)| (bales) 
United States........ | 1926 | *605,217 |*2,829,456 | *1,766,392 | *6.478.998 |32,496, 250 
1925 | 576,216 | 2,598,119 1,720,696 | 5,584,016 Eelercas 
Cotton-growing States.| 1926 | 439,837 | 2,040,510 & »227 , 582 6,192,532 \17 , 395,284 
2 : | 1925 400,590 | 1,784,046 1,105,600 5,365,470 |17,196,434 
New England States .| 1926 139 ,423 658 , 809 458,970 | 128,264 |13,603,022 
1925 146 ,032 673.933 537.716 102,927 |14,112.538 
All other States...... | 1926 | 25,957 | 130.137 | 79,840 15®.202 | 1,497,944 
| 1925 | 29,594 140,140 | 77,380 115,619 | 1,642,164 
| | 








* Includes 17,015 Eg. 5,494 other for., and 1,989 Am-Eg. consumed, 36,904 Eg., 16,035 
other for., and 5,330 Am-Eg. in consuming est., and 13,065 Eg., 9,908 other for. and 4,022 Am-Eg. 
Five-months consumption 94,317 Eg., 29 

Linters not included above were 54,016 bales consumed during December in 1926 and 61,234 
bales in 1925; 137,743 bales on hand in consuming establishments on December 31, 1926, and 
135,657 bales in 1925; and 57,588 bales in public storage and at compresses in 1926, and 51,722 
Linters consumed during five months ending December 31 amounted to 339,666 


| in public storage. 


bales in 1925. 
bales in 1926 and 346,809 bales in 1925. 














93 other for., and 9,902 Am-Eg. 
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along the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, and in ‘Turkey and in Greece. 
The rejection by the Senate of the 
Lausanne treaty will render extremely 
difficult holding that not inconsider- 
able market for American textiles. 





Hoover Hopeful of Benefit from 


Cotton-Textile Institute 
WasuinctTon, D. C.— The Cottor 
Textile Institute plans were discusse 
Monday by W. J. Vereen, of Moultric 
Ga., a member of the executive com- 
mittee, with Secretary of Commerc: 
Hoover, Julius Klein, director of th 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Con 
merce, and FE, T. Pickard, chief o 
the Textile Division. He learne 
from Mr. Vereen, Mr. Hoover said, 
that under the direction of Walker D. 
Hines, the Institute is proceeding 
vigorously with its plans for rejuvena 
tion of the industry and that coopera 
tive work will be undertaken to 
expand the use of cotton goods. Sec- 
retary Hoover is confident that some 
progress will be made along this line 


Government May Use Undi- 
vided Wool Profits for Stand- 


ardization 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Approxi 
mately $500,000 would be made avail- 
able to advance the cause of wool 
standardization under the terms of a 
bill (H. R. 15476) favorably reported 
to the House on Monday from the 
Committee on Agriculture. The bill, 
which was introduced by Rep. Mor- 
gan, of Ohio, would appropriate for 
this purpose the money collected as 
excess profits from the 1918 wool clip 
which cannot be distributed to pro- 
ducers because of incomplete records 
kept by dealers. In Mr. Morgan’s 
opinion the use of this money will 
provide a means of standardizing the 
domestic clip and of carrying on re- 
search work in grading and market- 
ing. Fifty thousand dollars would he 
made available annually. 

At a hearing on the Morgan bill 
Jan. 21, C. W. Kitchen, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, — stated 
that the Government has been unable 
to distribute $241,000 of the money 
so far collected in excess profits. The 
Government also is seeking to collect 
about $600,000 more involved in 27 
cases still pending in the courts. In 
the event that these cases are decided 
in favor of the Government there will 
of this $600,000 
which cannot be distributed to grow- 
ers, making a total undistributed fund 
of approximately $500,000. George 
T. Willingmyre, chief of the Wool 
Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, explained at the hearing Just 
how this fund would be used.  Rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, Ohio Wool Growers’ \s- 
sociation, American Farm Bureau 
Federation and other farm organiza- 
tions testified in support of the bil! 


be about $250,000 


StaTesviLLE, N. C. Fire of unknown 
origin recently destroved the waste house 
of the Bloomfield Mfg. Co., causing 4 
loss of $1,500, fully covered by insur- 
ance. 
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Potentialities of Silk Merger 
a practically every discussion of the 

ills of the textile industry, and possible 
remedies therefor, is injected the thought that 
some form of integration of existing com- 
panies is a prerequisite to fundamental sound- 
ness. This is based on the belief that there 
are too many uneconomic units and that the 
product of these mills is continually creating 
a distressed condition in the market. 

Probably in no section of the industry is 
this claim more pertinent than in silk manu- 
facturing. ‘The set-up of this field is such as 
to cause a continual turnover in personnel and 
a correspondingly inefficient status of manu- 
facturing and selling. It is possible for a 
man, with no assets other than a few second- 
hand looms and a more or less experienced 
foreman, to establish a silk goods weaving 
plant. Outside agencies will throw and wind 
his silk for him, create his designs, dye his 
goods, merchandise his product, and finance 
him throughout. 

It is superfluous to point out the potential 
danger of such inexperienced and insecure 
manufacturers. The history of the silk in- 
dustry itself is eloquent testimony of this 
fact. 

Consequently, the news of a large-scale silk 
merger now in process of organization, as re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns, will be 
received with general satisfaction. There are 
of course several large units in the industry 
but there is a real place for a financially 
strong and technically sound combination 
which will act asa stabilizing influence upon 
the market. 

Indications are that the company now being 
formed will represent one of the largest, if 
not the largest, organization in the textile field. 
Given proper management, it should prove to 
be a decidedly helpful factor in an industry 
which is sorely in need of a leader. 


* * * 


Popular Prices for Consumer 

NE of the features in certain division of the 

‘ textile market which would seem to war- 
rant a belief in greater freedom in buying and 
which probably accounts for an improvement 

operations already in evidence is the fact 
that reductions in price have made it possible 
‘or the jobber and particularly the retailer to 
offer merchandise at popular prices. It has 
oiten been said in the last two or three years 
that the free movement of goods to the ulti- 
mate consumer was checked by the high prices 
Which the jobber and the retailer were com- 
pelled to pay and the latter’s inability to put 
goods before the consumer on what formerly 
Was considered a popular price basis. 

Vith the decline in cotton and silk and 

lerate reductions in wool as well, prices 
have been reduced at first hands to a degree 
that makes this assertion by the retailer no 
longer possible. It is quite likely that the 
same statements have had comparatively little 


basis in fact for some time, but the retailer 
has maintained his price level and kept up his 
margin in spite of the declines which have 
taken place during the last 12 months or more. 
With merchandise on today’s level there 
should be little excuse for abnormally high 
prices charged to the consumer. 

In many cases quotations today approxi 
mate pretty closely pre-war figures at first 
hands and with the wholesaler. No such con- 
cession has been made by the retailer, but there 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: This January has prob- 
ably been largest January for many years. 
Gray goods have become quieter at higher 
levels. Free selling of finished goods, es- 
pecially prints, a feature. Better conditions | 
in ascendency. Yarns steadier and more 
hopeful. 
| Wool Markets: American Woolen Co. 
opened staple worsteds at average rise of | 
| 144% from spring levels. Some lines up, 
others unchanged. Other offerings to come 
along during next two weeks. Spinners 
let dealers carry wool stocks. Small worsted 
yarn sales come to fair aggregate. 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear buyers 
hold off and evidence of readjustments in 
some quarters make it possible that buyers 
have guessed right. Hosiery market spotty. 
Many still must buy goods for spring. | 
Better trend in fancy half-hose. 

Silk Markets: Reports indicate large mill 
merger under way. Business in broad silks | 
speeds up a trifle despite some rather pessi- 
mistic talk. Buyers are cautious, but goods 
are moving in larger quantities. Weighted 
georgette in three thread construction is 
most popular. Tie silks good; crepe-de 
chine better inquiry. Raw silk steady but 

undertone weaker. 






























can be little doubt ‘but that the fault of re 
stricted buying can be laid unequivocally at 
the door of the final distributor during the 
year 1927, if a much freer consumption of a 
majority textiles is not realized. 


Not in all divisions of the textile market has 
the buyer realized he is running little risk in 
placing orders for the future. And yet a very 
satisfactory movement has developed in the 
cotton goods field where it is apparent that 
the wholesaler appreciates he has little risk 
to run with little likelihood of depreciation 
of stocks such as he experienced during 
the declining market’ of 1926. Little 
possibility of further decline is apparent and 
on the other hand the trend seems unmistaka 
bly toward higher levels, at least in this divi- 
sion. It is evident the buyer begins to sense 
the possibility of an upward movement to 
prices and it is this feeling which is gathering 


strength that is the primary cause for the - 


larger and freer movement of cotton manu- 
factures. It is to be hoped that this tendency 
will spread into other lines and that the whole 
textile field will benefit by the greater certainty 
in all sections of the market. 


(567) sf 
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In the Conservation and Protectien 
of Domestic Industries 








Significance of Wool Contracting 
66 NE swallow does not make a summer,” 

nor does contracting for a few million 
pounds of domestic wool in January make a 
bull market. Both are more or less significant 
signs of the trends, and possibly the intuitive 
action of the swallow may be accepted usually 
as more reliable than that of the wool trader 

There was no contracting of consequence 
last year and none as early as that now in 
progress. It follows the development ol re 
newed activity and price strength in foreign 
primary and secondary markets, and is con- 
ducted by dealers notable for their conserva 
tism, and notwithstanding the fact that dealers” 
stocks of domestic wools are much larger than 
they were a year ago and with stocks of for 
eign wools to be largely increased in the neat 
future by shipments enroute. These facts and 
the further facts that the movement synchron 
izes with the initial openings of new lines of 
heavyweight goods are its most significant 
features. 

If it be true, as reported, that the wools have 
been contracted at prices that would allow 
their resale at a profit on the basis of values 
now current in seaboard markets there is 
nothing necessarily bullish in the operation. 
Conversely, it cannot be interpreted as a bearish 
operation. It may at least be accepted as re 
flecting confidence in the stability of wool 
values during the coming season. 

Contracting usually sets the price pace for 
any given season, and is seldom indulged in 
by conservative operators unless dealers’ or 
manufacturers’ stocks are depleted, or unless 
the contractors are confident that the future 
price trend is to be upward. Possibly they 
are engaged in long range discounting of the 
prediction made by Albert Elliott in his ad- 
dress last week at the annual meeting of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. Mr. 
IIliott expressed the opinion that “Before we 
can expect any material advance in wool 
prices we will have to wait another year or 
two until the normal process of consuming 
more wool than is currently produced begins 
to make itself felt. Then, in 1928 perhaps, we 
can expect to see wool prices creep upward.” 


* * * 


Stability Comes to Wool Goods 

HE proverbial grain of mustard seed was 
"Baa in the wool goods industry on 
Wednesday. This tiny thing was an average 
advance from current levels of 114% in the 
\merican Woolen Co.’s staple worsteds when 
opened for the fall, 1927, season. The splendid 
tree which will spring from this small begin- 
ning is a better established confidence among 
buyers with a feeling that stabilization is here 
after several seasons of downward trend. 
Critics may still argue that wool goods are 
too high for full volume distribution but 
nevertheless most merchants are satisfied that 
the American has done the sane and healthy 
thing. 
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\ Fine Point of Law 


When a Contract Is Not a Contract 
in Rhode Island 


Whittam Co., Invc.. cot- 
ton vari Poston. Ma a Massachu 


etts corporation, brought suit recently 
in the Providence (R. I.) Superior 
Court uinst the Arch Narrow Fab 
1 ( Auburn, R. I., for breach of 
| nd te recove the price ‘ I 
< I I l volved in thos con 
7 but the defendant pi ided I 
yal ent it the plaintiff was a 1 
en rporation hich had not ip 
pointed a resident agent in that State, 
that the contracts were made in that 


tate, and that, therefore, action could 
not be brought under general laws of 
that State applying to foreign corpo- 

Tanner held that the 
claimed by the defend 
latter’ plea 5 was sustained 
It is to be noted that the defendant 


company did not deny that the con- 


tract ha | been entered into, but rested 
their case upon the fact that the plain 
tiff corporation entered into the con 


tracts in the State of Rhode Island, 
ind that therefore, no action at law 
ould be brought or recovery had 
Section 67 of Chapter 248 of the 
General Laws of the State of Rhode 
Island and Plantatior 


state in effect that, while the failure 


Providence 


t 1 toreign corporatian to register 
in that State shall not affect the valid- 


} - 
ity of any contract with such corpora- 


tion, no action at law or suit in equity 
] be maintained o1 recovery had by 
inv such corporation on anv contract 


2 ° r 1 
made within the State in anv of the 


courts of the state so long a it fails 
to comply with the requirements as to 
registration. 
For the 1 I 

1] themselve 
in the same position is that Ol the 
Arthur Whittam Co., Inc., it may be of 
interest to know that it is still possi 


K 
ble for the latter company to entorce 


its contracts by registering in Rhode 


Island and commencing 


i new suit 
iwainst the Arch Narrow Fabric Co 


It may be stated in this connection, 
however, that a debtor which sets out 
to avoid contractual obligations by 


every legal method could make effect- 


ive resumption of a suit difficult; for 
instance, it could put its property out 
of its hands thus making it necessary 
to file i bill in equity and endeavor 
to set aside e transfer as being in 
1 ud of creditor 
A Basis for Suit 
lt i\ ilso be of interest to for 


eign corporations doing business in 
thode Island, but not registered in that 
ite, know that if contracts with 
Rhode | 


in that State, but in other States, thev 


sland customers are not made 


will have the right to sue on them in 


»} j } —, ; oO 
Rhode Island without appointing a 
: : 
resident agent of their corporation. 
"7 TA 4 > + nainian ¢ 
i here s excellent leg opinion to the 
nak ats iar cae omit metat : 
eitect that thev can make certain ot 
apie : 
ability to sue for breach of contract 


in Rhode Island if they will tvpewrite 


1, PTY . }- . 1 
the tollowing clause in their sales 
notes “Tt is understood that this 
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contract is made in the State of (State 
where company is incorporated) and 

to be construed in accordance with 
the laws of (State where company is 


” 


. te 
orporated - 


Another Legal Opinion 

\n eminent corporation lawyer ad- 
vises that at least one other State, 
New Jersey, has a law practically 
identical with that of Rhode Island, 
“Generally speaking, 
the statutes of all the States of this 
provide that a foreign cor- 
‘doing business within the 


country 


poration 
State’ must do two things, first, qualify 
by filing the necessary papers and ob- 
taining from the Secretary of State 
an authorization to do business, and, 
second, designate a local resident or 
the Secretary of State as a person 


upon whom process may be served. 


Unless it does this no foreign corpo- 


ration ‘doing business within the 


State’ can bring suit in the courts of 
the State without being subject to 
defeat by the defence setting up want 
of qualifications. But this does not 


ply to a foreign corporation when 


ap 


it is not ‘doing business within the 


State’ and which enters the State like 
} 


any other foreigner solely for the pur- 
creditor in the 


pose ol 


courts. 


suing his 


“The question of whether or not a 
foreign corporation is ‘doing business’ 
is a very troublesome one and many 
corporations go to great lengths to so 
organize their business that they will 
not be found to be ‘doing business’ in 
. foreign jurisdiction and thereby be- 
‘ome liable not only to suit but also 
to bothersome local taxation.” 


Obtain Ruling on Iceland Wool 

PiiLADELPHIA.—R. Windisch & 
Co., obtained a ruling recently low- 
ering the Iceland 
wool from 31c to 18¢ per pound. This 


custom duty on 


decision written by Judge Brown, of 
the U. S. Custom’s Court stated: The 
merchandise in question consists of 
Iceland wool. Duty was assessed at 
3Ic per pound under paragraph 1102 
Plaintiffs 
claimed the wool should have been 


oft the tariff act of 1922 


assessed as Iceland carpet wool at 12c 
per pound if unwashed, 18c per pound 
if washed or 24c per pound if scoured 
as provided under paragraph r1or of 
the same act. At the hearing of this 
case in Philadelphia, it was stipu- 
lated between counsel that the mer- 
chandise Iceland wool, 
washed and it was in all respects 
similar to the wool involved in ab- 
stract 51272 and the record in that 
case was incorporated into this rec- 
ord and the protest submitted thereon. 
In view of the above stipulation and 
following the court’s decision, the 
claim for 18c duty was sustained. 


consists of 


Work Pre- 


“Does Prevention 
vent Accidents?” 

The January issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor contains an article on 
the acid test of progress in accident 
prevention by Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. Mr. Stewart states that the 
test of any program of accident pre- 
vention is simply, “Does the preven- 
tion work prevent accidents?” Al- 
though the test itself is a simple one 
it is not an easy matter to secure the 
data or present it in such a way as to 
show the actual results obtained in 
accident prevention. The only possi- 
ble basis for a correct evaluation of 
the results of organized safety work 
is the one-man hour exposure to the 
hazards of the industry. With this 
as a basis the reports of the number 
and the kind of accidents, fatal and 
nonfatal, and the amount of time lost 
accidents will develop rates 
which allow comparison from year to 


from 


year and show exactly whether or not 
the accident prevention program is 
accomplishing results. 

The extent of the work of plant 
emergency hospitals is shown in an 
article giving the results of a field 
study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the personnel activities 
of -430 
branches of industry. 


establishments in many 
Nearly 2.000,- 


000 workers were employed by the 
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Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1927 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 16th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York Citv, Feb. 7-11, 1927. 
Carders’ Division, Southern Textile 


Feb. 23, 1927. 


Committee D-13, American Society 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


March 19-27, 1927. 


Spinners’ Division, Southern Textile Association Meeting, Union, S. C., 


March 23, 1927. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commerc 


1927. 
National 

Meeting, 
Blackstone Valley Mills 

Hall, Northbridge, Mass., 


\ssociation of 


\pril 7-9 


\nnual 


Cambridge, Mass., 


ial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Philadelphia, during week of 


Banquet, Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Association Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., 


ir Testing Materials, Spring Meeting, 
March 11-12, 1927. 





\pril 4, 1927 


Association, Third Textile Exhibition, Village 


Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S. C., April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 


J., May 12-14, 1927. — 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 
Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 


National Exposition of Hosiery and 


York, July 18-23, 1927 


Southern 


Textile Association, Meeting, 


Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
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407 companies listed as providing 
medical service, the work of the hos- 
pitals ranging from the care of acci- 
dent and emergency cases only to com- 
plete medical treatment which fre- 
quently includes members of familie 
as well as employes. 

An article on successive and veste 
rights in compensation benefits dis 
cusses the procedure in different state 
in regard to the benefits awarded w 
der compensation laws when the reci; 
ient dies or for other cause is n 
longer entitled to continuing pay 
ments. Insome of the States the law 
are explicit, some require construction 
and in others the courts have applie 
rules not apparent to the casual reack 
of the statute. 


Bills Affecting Textiles  Re- 
ported 

WASHINGTON,  D. 
Mayfield reported from the Senat 
Committee on Agriculture on Tue 
day his bill (S. 4746) authorizin 
the Secretary of Agriculture to col 
lect and publish statistics on the 
grade and staple length of carry-ove1 
cotton on hand Aug. 1 of each ye 
and, at intervals, his estimate of tl 
grades and staple length of cotton oi 
the then current crop. 


C.—Senat 


The House Committee on Agricul 
ture voted on the same day to report 
favorably H. R. 16470, the bill oi 
Rep. O’Connor, of Louisiana, amend 
ing the Cotton Futures Act to place 
the New Orleans futures contract on 
a parity with that of New York and 
Chicago contracts by providing that 
settlements shall be made on the basis 
of the average price of cotton in the 
designated spot markets. Rep 
O’Connor’s bill is similar to the Sen 
ate Bill (S. 4974) by Senator Rans 
dell, reported by the Senate Com 
mittee on Agriculture Jan. 14. 


Cooperatives Decrease in Num- 
ber but Increase in Business 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A survey of 
cooperative marketing by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals that there 
ire fewer cotton cooperatives in oper- 
ation now than in 1915 but the mem- 
bership and business of existing or- 
ganizations has increased enormously. 
In membership the increase has been 
1500% and in business handled 
9887%. 


Contracting for Texas Spring 
Wool 


San ANTONIO, Texas. — Buyers 
here for Draper & Co. of Boston have 
contracted in Sterling and Menard 
counties, Texas, for the first long 
spring wool at prices reaching 35¢c. 
per pound. First contracts last year 
on March 30 were at 40c. 


*SaLEM, Ore. The Oregon Liner 
Mills, Inc., which completed constructi 
of their plant in September, now have ( 
looms set up and expect to have their « 
tire equipment of 1,200 spindles and 
looms ready for operation in Marc 
The main building is one story high, 1(¥? 
x 300 ft. 
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Curtailment Will Bring Better Equilibrium 


Moderate Recession in Basic Industries Not Likely to be of More Than Few Months’ Duration—Labor’s Purchasing 


Power Scaling Off—Cotton Industry Shows Improvement, but Textiles Unlikely 
to Expand Unduly Under Present Conditions 


r HE trend of business is now clearly down- 


ward. ‘The recession is moderate but it 

has become more general, being clearly ap- 

ent in the employment of labor, in bank clear- 
ngs, and in the activity of the automobile build- 
and steel industries. Automobile production 

December was the lowest for that month since 
ig21, and the number of cars sold by even the 
eneral Motors Corp. fell off about 45%. Only 
the abnormal activity in the bituminous coal in- 
ustry has prevented car loadings from showing 
the same trend, and that is due to the anticipated 
‘oal strike which can hardly be called a favorable 
iactor affecting the business future. Jt seems 
probable that the recession will continue at a 
moderate rate for at least five or six months 
with no more than a little irregular seasonal re- 
covery in the early spring. 

The outstanding exceptions occur in the cotton 
textile and leather industries,—two of the in- 
dustries which have been relatively depressed 
throughout the entire period of recent prosperity. 
Undoubtedly the greater strength in those indus- 
tries Which have been backward will help to main- 
tain industrial equilibrium and prevent any severe 
general setback. 


Some Recession in Production to be 
Welcomed 

\ good idea of the general position of business 

iy be secured from the first chart. This shows 

it production in all manufacturing industries 

mbined is still above normal, while the average 

t commodity prices has been temporarily stabil- 
ied at a level about 10% under the average oi 
125. We think that the lower level of commod- 
ty prices is in part due to the continued large 
lume of production and that there is no outlook 

. sustained recovery in prices until the reces- 

on in the volume of production has carried 
\ufacturing activity back below normal. This 
he more probable because the total inventories 
manufactured goods in the producers’ hands 
large. In the course of the first half of 1927 
e look for a recession in total manufacturing 
roduction of between 10 and 15% and such a 
\lerate recession should be welcomed as a means 
{ restoring the equilibrium of the markets which 
is temporarily been lost. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that a larger and more prolonged recession 
ight develop, but it is too early to predict any 

h general slump as occurred in the middle of 


Manufacturin Production--¥’, 
(All Industries) 


- 


NDEX NUMBERS 


Bradstreets Price 
index 





1923 1924 1925 


Fic. 1. GENERAL PRODUCTION AND PRICE TREND—Manufacturing 
Production (All Industries)—Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1921 = 100 
Bradstreet’s Index—Wholesale commodity 


Federal Reserve Board). 


price, 1921 = 100. 
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Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Directer, New York University, Busi- 
ness Kesearch Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical duta and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—GENERAL 

1. The current moderate recession in 
basic industries will continue for a few 
months, until production has been cur- 
tailed sufficiently to bring demand and 
supply into better equilibrium. 

2. Declining employment and _pay- 
rolls reflect this recession, and, by 
reducing labor's purchasing power, are 
tending to prolong the decline. 

3. The cotton industry is one of the 
few showing improvement; but, in view 
of the increased cost of living and 
higher average retail clothing prices, 
the possibilities of expansion in textile 
markets are still limited. 





It also seems doubtful if the current recession 
is to be as general as is often the case. It seems 
more probable that some industries will do fairly 
well, while others are declining. As is sometimes 
said of the stock market, a “selective” condition 
prevails. 


The Recent Decline in Employment 
The recent decline in employment and payrolls 


is probably the most serious condition at present. 
In December, employment as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, de 
creased 0.5%. Various state reports indicate 
greater declines: Pennsylvania, 2%; Illinois, 
1.4%; Massachusetts, 1.3%; New York, 1%. 
Normally there is a general increase in employ- 
ment in December and it follows that the de- 
creases last month are more significant than they 
seem. Employment in United States factories 
was the lowest since June, 1925, and with that 
one exception, since December, 1924. It was 2.6% 
under a year ago. 

The average weekly earnings of factory labor- 


ers also show a downward trend, although they 
were slightly larger in December than in Novem- 
ber. Usually there is a considerable gain in De- 
cember on account of the fact that factories ope. 
ate more nearly on a full-time basis in that month. 
Che slight gain in earnings last month was less 
than normal. In Massachusetts, average earnings 
actually declined. 

As a result, the total payrolls of manufacturers 
decreased and it is apparent that if the sums dis 
bursed to labor continue to decline, purchasing 
power will be unfavorably affected. 

The mixed condition in the various industries 
is apparent in the employment figures. In cot 
ton goods manufacturing, employment increased 
1.6% throughout the United States, 2.1% in Penn 
sylvania, and showed a good increase in Massa 
chusetts. Other general increases occurred in 
men’s clothing, millinery and laces, foundry and 
machinery shops, and steel ship building. In 
Pennsylvania, employment in the tanneries in 
creased 6% and in Illinois 3.4%. In both Penn 
sylvania and New York, employment in car con 
struction and repairs showed considerable gain 

A mixed condition is suggested by this item, 
however, for in Illinois the manufacture of cars 
and locomotives showed a reduction of over 4% 
Another mixed item appears in the case of boots 
and shoes which show an increase in Illinois but 
declined in Massachusetts. 

The chief declines in employment occurred in 
connection with the automobile and building in- 
dustries and clearly reflect the recession current 
in those lines. Yecember employment in automo 
bile manutacturing decreased 5.6% according ‘to 
the Federal report, and declines are also reported 
from Massachusetts, New York and Illinois, the 
latter state showing a drop in automobiles and 
accessories of 12.2%. The iron and steel industry 
laid off 2.3% of its employes, the declines being 
more marked in structural iron and in heating ap 
pliances and equipment. Bearing on the textile 
industries, we note a large decline in Illinois 
thread mills and in the New York knit goods 
industry. 

Thus the condition is spotty and irregular and 
the slump in employment is not yet serious except 
possibly in the automobile industry. It has gone 
on for two months, however, and the trend is 
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Fig. 2, PURCHASING POWER AND COST OF LIVING—Consumer Pur- 


average 


chasing Power (N. Y. State)—Composite Agricultural, Wage Earners, and 
Manufacturers’ Purchasing Power (New York University, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research). Cost of Living (National Industrial Conference Board). 
Retail Clothing Cost (National Industrial Conference Board). Four-year 
100 in each case. 
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sufficiently marked to indicate the necessity of 


caution. 


The Decline in the Automobile and 
Building Industries 


\ ile indust1 figures received 

ec] ( embe1 on in the 

( da de ed unusual 

{ ittic n I O00 ¢ s and 

O¢ O Yovember and 320,000 

de ( great iffected the 

ndustry, causing a weakness in 

f tee ee nd bar that has al 

dy been reflecte in a weaker tone in the 

irkets 1 finished steel. It practically 

certain that the automobile manufacturers on the 

verage will sell fewer cars next year and will 
yw a smaller margin of profit per car. 

Prada permits in 1926 were 5.9% lower 


in in 1925 and in the fourth quarter were 6% 
below the same period of 1925. The recent warn- 
ing uttered by one of the leading houses engaged 
in financing real estate markets is significant. 
It was stated that over-production has arisen in 
the field of apartment houses, hotels, etc., and a 
halt in building operations was suggested as being 
desirable The National 


index of 


Industrial 
residential 


Conference 
Board’s rents showed a 
further decline in December bringing it 7% be 


low the peak reached in August, 1924. The gen- 


eral trend of building is clearly downward. There 


is no reason, however, to anticipate any sharp 
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as there is room for 
considerable building still in some localities and 


slump in such operations, 
money rates are sufficiently low to encourage 
operation s where profitable 

Another unfavorable development that came 
to light recently is the decline in our foreign 
trade in December. Both exports and imports 
of merchandise were lower in December than in 
the preceding month, in spite of the fact that 
there is usually an increase, and were also under 
the same month a year ago. ‘There is still a so- 
called favorable balance of trade, but the excess 
of our exports over our imports in.1926 was the 
smallest since 1910. The expansion of European 
industries and the gradual recovery of England 
after the coal strike are tending to increase 
foreign competition. 


Consumer Purchasing Power Lower 

Reference was made above to the effect of de- 
clining employment on purchasing power. We 
estimate that consumer purchasing power in the 
North Eastern section of the country has fallen 
considerably in the last two months, bringing it 
in December slightly below the average of the 
four years 1921-24, inclusive. Our index (see 
Fig. 2) is the lowest since November, 1925. This 
index considers the earnings of labor, farm in- 
come, and the income of manufacturers, due 
allowance being made for changes in the cost 
of living. It is an excellent index of the economic 
status of New York State and similar territory. 
The purchasing power of all classes was lower in 
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December, farm income being estimated at o1 
76% of the average in 1921, labor income 
117% of that average, and manufacturers’ inc 
at 119%. The average for the three groups 
104%. That the returns should show so 
gain over the average for 192I seems surp1 
but they reflect the extraordinarily sharp decli; 
in agricultural income that occurred in 1921 a 
the failure of such income to recover any cx 
siderable part of the loss during the subsequ 
years. QOnly close students of the agricult 
situation realize how much of a drag the la 
farm prosperity has been. The continued de 

in farm income recently shows that no reco 

is yet in sight. 

The next most significant fact illustrate 
the second chart is the slight increase in cost 
living, one important factor in that increase b 
a rise in the price of retail clothing. Cle 
with living costs higher and earnings lower 
purchasing power of labor has been reduced 
cently. This means that greater economy o1 
part of labor will be required and it is prob 
that now, as in recent years, such econamy 
effect clothing consumption.—which is the 1 
probable because clothing is still relatively 
compared with the other items of the fa: 
budget. According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in December the cost of cloth 
ing at retail was 174% of the level in Jul 
1924, while the total cost of living was 
168.4%. 
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Cartter Lupton Named Presi- 
dent of Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


John T. Lupton was elected chair 
man of the board of the Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., on 





Cartter Lupton 


Puesday, Cartter Lupton succeeding 
him a president George H Ellis, 
formerly general manager, succeeds 
Cartter Lupton as vice-president, 
while George R. West, Jr., formerly 
superintendent of mercerizing, be 
comes general manager. W. A. Smith 


was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Other appointments included: Neil 

thomas 

i B. 


spinning. 


assistant general manager; 
Hamblen, superintendent; and 
Moore, F 


superintendent of 


Morrow Chamberlain was elected to 
the board of directors 


Cotton Classing Unchanged 


“Snapped” and “Sledded” Cottons 
Tenderable if Up to Grade 


No change is to be made in present 
methods of classifying cotton ten- 
dered on future contracts, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, following a conference Jan. 
10 with representatives of the cotton 
industry, at which it was the consen- 
sus of opinion that the method now 
used by the department is the most 
practical one under existing condi- 
tions, and “snapped” and 
“sledded” cotton as well as that hand 
picked. 


covers 


Present Procedure 

lhe present method and purpose of 
the department, which have the 
approval of the department’s solicitor, 
according to the announcement, are 
re-stated as follows: 

“Cotton of all grades and qualities will 
be dealt with by the boards of cotton 
examiners of the Department of Agri- 
culture according to the merits of each 

dividual bale, which will be classified 
in accordance with the official standards 
tor grade and color and length of staple ; 
and under the department’s regulations 
if cotton be reduced in value by reason 
of the presence of extraneous matter of 
any character or irregularities or defects, 
below its apparent grade or length of 
staple, according to the official standards, 
the grade or length of staple to the value 
of which it is so reduced and the quality 
or condition which so reduces its value 
will be determined and stated Follow- 
ing the terms of the law, any such cot- 
ton will be classified for the purposes 

f the Cotton Futures Act as tenderable 
nm future contracts if it is at least seven- 
eighths of an inch in staple length and 
if it is not below the grade of low mid- 
dling or below any of the other specified 
minimum grades, if it is not reduced in 
value below low middling because of the 
presence of extraneous matter of any 
character or irregularities or defects, and 
if it is not of perished staple, or of im- 
mature staple, or gin-cut, reginned, re- 


packed, false packed, mixed packed or 
water packed. Any cotton which does 
not meet these minimum requirements 


must necessarily be treated as untender- 
able.” 


Consider Cotton on Its Merits 

The Jan. 10 meeting was attended 
by representatives of the cotton co- 
operatives, cotton futures exchanges, 
cotton shippers’ and cotton spinners’ 
associations, and certain southern 
agricultural colleges, together with 
officials of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The conferees, 
after a full discussion, gave it as the 
consensus of opinion that the method 
which has been and is now pursued 
by the department is the most prac- 
tical one at present, and no sugges- 
tion was made to the department for 
proceeding otherwise. The depart- 
ment was requested also to issue a 
re-statement of its manner = and 
method of classifying so-called “snap 
cotton” under the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act. 

The department’s representatives at 
the conference stated that its boards 
of cotton examiners have always 
dealt with snap cotton on its merits 
and have passed such cotton as tend- 
erable on future contracts or rejected 
it as untenderable in strict conformity 
with the limits of tenderability pre- 
scribed in the cotton futures act and 
the regulations of the Secretary of 
\griculture. In so doing the depart- 
ment has not lost sight of the import- 
ance of the futures markets as in- 
struments of price registration or the 
influence which future prices exert 
upon the prices paid for spot cotton. 
Method of Harvesting Not a Factor 

It has been felt necessary, however, 
for these reasons to subject all snap 
cotton to more than ordinary scrutiny, 
since cotton of this kind may be 
found in some instances to vary in 
quality from that which is fully ma- 


ture and equal in all respects to ma- 
ture picked cotton to the point where 
the presence of extraneous matter, 
irregularities or defects make it ob 
viously inferior in quality and value 
to mature picked cotton. Accord- 
ingly, reviews of the classification of 
cotton which appears to have been 
snapped are made only in Washing 
ton. In the final determination, how- 
ever, the method of harvesting is 
given no weight as a factor in grade 
or staple and the classification is 
made only upon the characteristics 
and properties of the cotton itself 

Comparative spinning tests ot 
picked and snapped cotton have been 
made by the department which indi 
cate no material difference between 
the spinning utility of snapped cottor 
where only the mature bolls w 
snapped, and picked cotton, when 
taken in equal quantities at the same 
time from the same field. Further 
spinning and laboratory tests are n 
in progress. The department eels 
that any consideration of the subject 
should be free of prejudice or doubt 
It will, therefore, continue its s 
tific studies to determine with as 
much exactness as possible the limits 
within which snap cotton may be 
cepted and used as the full equivalent 
of picked cotton, to the end that 
rapidly as possible additional 
may be thrown upon the sul 
Meantime its practice in classification 
will remain unchanged 


PHILAI HIA, PA. Grushlaw & > 
Collum & Lena Sts., manufacturer I 
knit jackets, have appointed Scl 1 


Shelmire Co., wholesale distributor 
manufacturers, as sole selling agent 
their line of sweaters for eastern | 
sylvania, New Jersey, excepting the 
ropolitan district, Delaware and eas‘er? 
shore of Maryland 
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\V. A. Erwin, for 34 years secretary 
| treasurer of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham, N. C., has been 
elected president of the company, suc- 
eding B. N. Duke, of New York, who 
is been president since the organiza- 
1 of the company, and who requested 


that he be relieved on account of ill 
h alth. 


The present officers and board of di- 
rectors of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Philadel- 
phia, were reelected at the recent annual 
meeting of this company. Among those 
present were: J. S. Verlenden, president ; 
R. J. Mathewson, first vice-president ; 
R. P. Rinehart and G. T. Williams, all 
Philadelphia, and J. H. Barlow and 
George Hasland from the Coosa plant at 
Piedmont, Ala. 


C, A. Cannon has been elected presi- 
lent of the Franklin Cotton Mills, Con- 


cord, N. C., succeeding his mother, Mrs. 
J. W. Cannon. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., held last Tuesday at the 
fice of the corporation, 78 Chauncy 
Street, Boston, the officers elected were: 
President, Franklin W. Hobbs; trea- 
surer, Albert H. Chamberlain; clerk, 
Harry A. Wright; directors, Albert H. 
Chamberlain, Robert H. Gardiner, 
George L. Gilmore, Dudley N. Hartt, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, James R. Hooper, 
George E. Kunhardt, Charles W. 
Leonard, E. Kent Swift, William Whit- 
man and William Whitman, Jr. 


W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
iacturers, is for the fifth consecutive 
ear Field Marshal for the annual cam- 
paign to raise the $140,000 necessary to 
balance the $1,300,000 budget of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bullard’s 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness has made 
this campaign one that usually accom- 
plishes its objective, regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Gage will 
sail from New York next month for a 
three months’ European trip. 


of the 


H. N. Slater, president of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., and Mrs. 
‘later are passing a portion of the win- 

it Aiken, S. C. 


ie will of the late John S. Efird, 

dent of the Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., who died Jan. 19, has been 

itted to probate. The will disposes 
“tan estate valued at approximately 
$2,000,000 and is divided into five shares, 
fifth each going to the children of 
T. Efird, his eldest son, his two 
W. G. Efird and J. J. Efird, and 
dopted daughter, Mrs. Henry Mor- 
and one fifth to certain religious 
educational purposes to be named 
codicil. The codicil was missing, 
ver, from the will and it is be- 
| that this one fifth interest will 
acated and the other four bene- 
ies will participate in the division 
Ot ‘his fifth, The widow, Mrs. Bertie 


Efird, is left the home and other val- 
uable property, and from the reading 
of the will it is surmised that the de- 
ceased had already provided for her 
during his lifetime. 


Oliver M. Burton, president and treas- 
urer of the Burton Dixie Corp., Chicago, 
was elected president of the Better Bed- 
ding Alliance at the 12th annual conven- 
tion at Chicago, Jan. 20. Other officers 
elected were R. W. Krobitzsch, San 
Francisco, vice president; D. C. Hirsch, 
Chicago, treasurer; Stuart J. Mills, Chi- 
cago, secretary and business manager. 
Trustees added to the board were Ro- 
land E. Salisbury, Minneapolis; M. P. 
Kelly, Louisville, and Zola C. Green, 
Chicago. 


John Fisler, head of Yewdall & Jones 
Co., and president of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce at 
their recent annual election. 


John B. Cleveland, retired cotton man- 
ufacturer of Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Mrs. Mary Waller Gray, of Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., were married last week, the 
ceremony taking place in the Church of 
the Holy Cross at Tryon, N, C. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Whittall 
and their daughter, Miss Betsey Whittall, 
left this week for a two months’ trip to 
California and Honolulu. 


Edmund E. Hills, president and treas- 
urer of the Providence (R. I) Comb- 
ing Mills, and Mrs. Dorothy A. Howes, 
of Providence, were married in New 
York Jan. 20. 


J. J. Ryan, president of John J. Ryan 
& Sons, Inc., Troy, N. Y., and Miss 
Marion Lee, of New York, were married 
last week in that city. 


Fred W. Steele, treasurer of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills of Boston and 
Lowell, Mass., and formerly of the Booth 
Mill in New Bedford, is being men- 
tioned as the possible operating head of 
a group at present negotiating for the 
purchase of the Page Mill of New Bed- 
ford, from the Gosnold Mills Corp. An- 
other rumor associates Mr. Steele’s name 
with the Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


William M. Coates, Coates Bros., 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president of 
the Philadephia Board’ of Trade at the 
annual meeting Jan. 23 held in the 
Bourse. Other officers of this organiza- 
tion were also re-elected to office. 


Oscar Nebel, head of Oscar Nebel Co., 
Inc., Hatboro, Pa., expects to leave 
within a short time for a pleasure trip 
to Cuba where he will spend his winter 
vacation. 


Herbert Lindsay, vice president of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and Miss Selma Anderson, were married 
last week. 


It is understood James A. Sinclair will 
return to the Charlton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., following his retirement from the 
Granite Mills on Feb. 1. 


J. B. Lesher, treasurer of the Bestok 
Underwear Co., Inc., Tower City Pa., 
and Mrs. Lesher, sailed from New York 
Jan. 19 on the S. S. California on a 
six months’ tour around the world. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Eleanor Landon, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., to Hearne Swink, 
of the Patterson Mfg. Co., China Grove, 
N. C., the wedding to occur in the spring. 


Max Kon of the Widzew Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Lodz, Poland, the largest textile 
plant in that country, who is on a six 
weeks’ visit to this country to study the 
textile industry, is passing this week 
in New England. 


E. F. W. Spallholtz' has been appointed 
special agent of the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers’ Associaton, making his 
headquarters at 366 Broadway, New 
York, room 1113. Mr. Spallholtz will 
work in conjunction with C. Marlin Bell, 
general manager of the association’s de- 
partment of investigations. Main office 
of the organization is 3530 Kensington 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


Milton Klotz formerly connected with 
the dyeing department of Wm. F. Taubel 
Inc., Riverside, N. J., is now head dyer 
for the Oscar Nebel Co., Inc., Hatboro, 
Pa. 


George D. Woolley, superintendent of 
weaving for the Bristol Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion to become agent of the Premier 
Silk Mills, Corp., of the same city. Mr. 
Woolley had been with the Bristol mill 
for nine years. 


The engagement has been announced of 
Harold A. McHenry, son of Sidney C. 
McHenry, agent for the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., and Miss Barbara Bridgman of 
that town. 


Everett B. Merrifield, formerly man 
ager of the New Bedford, Mass., branch 
of Hubbard Bros. & Co., cotton brokers, 
has been appointed manager of the South- 
ern New England District, which in- 
cludes New Bedford, Fall River, and 
Providence, R. I. 


Henry B. Nichols has been appointed 
general manager of the plant of the Utica 
(N. Y.) National Felt Mattress Co. 

J. A. Perry has been appointed direc- 


tor of the advertising department of the 
Valley Mills, La Grange, Ga. 


Oliver Trees, superintendent of the As- 
sabet Mills, Maynard, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


Edwin H. Peirce has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the South 
Works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass., to become vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hamilton, Ohio, works of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. on Feb. 1. Clifford 
F. Hood, assistant superintendent, will 
succeed Mr. Peirce and A. J. Hoyt, a 
foreman at the Trenton, N. J., works, 
will be assistant superintendent. 


John Gerhart, formerly superintend- 
ent of the L. H. Pierce Textile Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., is now superintendent of 
Richland (Pa.) Knitting Mills. 


A. E. Cline, superintendent of the 
Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has resigned that position. 


B. Sanford, formerly superintendent 
of the Vass (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., 
has taken a position as assistant super- 
intendent of the Audrey Spinning Mills, 
Inc., Weldon, N. C. 


C. G. Rhyne, assistant superintendent 
of the Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has been promoted to 


the position of superintendent of that 
plant. 


William F. Rawley has taken the 
position as assistant superintendent and 
designer for the Pascoag (R. 1.) 
Woolen Mills. Mr. Rawley 
from Salem, Ore. ; 


comes 


W. Priestman has been appointed 
accountant at the Hinsdale (Mass.) 
Woolen Mills. He comes from New 
York. 


Announcement is made of the engage 
ment of Herbert Allison Morse of the 
Boston office of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me., and Miss Ruth Black- 
stone Mitchell, Andover, 


: Mass., where 
the former also resides. 


The next meeting of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association will be held 
in the Millbury (Mass.) Town Hall on 
Feb. 15, with the Millbury members as 
hosts. After a dinner there will be 
speaking and motion pictures. 


The 11th annual banquet of the Cro 
Kno club of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., was 
held at the Bancroft Hotel, that city, 
on Jan. 19. The principal speaker was 
former Gov. Channing H. Cox of 
Massachusetts, whose subject was “The 
Advantages of New England to the 
Manufacturer.” Mr. Cox was made a 
life honorary member of the club. He 
was introduced by John F. Tinsley, vice 
president and general manager of the 
corporation in the absence of the presi 
dent, Dr. Homer Gage in New York. 


Roy Clayton Nelson, designer at the 
Assabet Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Maynard, Mass., and Miss Grace 
Edna Jamieson of that town, were mar- 
ried in St. George’s church, Maynard, 
on Jan. 22. Mr. Nelson is a graduate 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile School 
and a World War veteran. 


J. Brown, overseer of spinning at the 
Wymojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 
has resigned and accepted a_ similar 
position at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


George Spring has taken the position 
as overseer of the stock and picker 
room for the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc. 


A. §. Stephens is now overseer of 
twisting and warping at the new Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Clarence J. Broadbent has taken the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Broadbent comes from Hartford, 
Conn. 


O. C. Wilson has been made over- 
seer of the carding department of the 
new Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Samuel Johnson, overseer of weaving 
for Walworth Bros., Lawrence, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 


Bleaching Outing Flannels 


With Colored Stripes 

echnical Editor: 

We have been bleaching outing 
iannels in our mills for a number of 
years very successfully, but now we 
want to bleach goods with indanthrene 
stripes. We have a_ pressure kier. 
\Ve attempted to boil the goods in the 
kier with 3% caustic soda and 3% of 

assistant. When we opened the 
kier the colors had completely faded. 
Was it the caustic or the pressure 
that faded the color? Can we boil 
this grade of goods, or rather I should 
say indanthrene dyes, in a_ closed 
kier? If so, with what chemicals can 
we obtain the necessary boil, in order 
to get a good bleach? We bleach 
with chlorine and sour with sulphuric 
acid. The chlorine and acid do not 
affect the color at all. I am enclos- 
ing two small samples to show you 
better what I am driving at. These 
samples I did in a laboratory way, in 
in open kettle. Of course we could 

yt do this in a commercial way. 


(6004) 
lhe bleaching of outing flannels or 
similar cotton fabrics which are 


woven with colored stripes or other 
patterns has become an _ important 
branch of the bleaching industry. 
Vat colors, among which are included 
the indanthrenes, are used largely for 
producing these colored effects. While 
the vat dyes are considered to have the 
best all-around fastness properties, it 
is recognized, nevertheless, that all 
members of this class are not of equal 
fastness. Thus one color may with- 
stand boiling with caustic under pres- 
sure and vet be changed in shade by 
treatment with chlorine; while an- 
other color may be fast to chemic but 
will bleed in the kier. The method of 
‘pplication of the vat colors, likewise, 
has considerable influence on the fast- 
ness properties of the dyeings. 
Knowing these facts, it is evident 
t no hard and fast rule can be fol- 
wed in the bleaching of cotton piece 
goods with colored patterns. The 
tollowing suggestions should prove 
helpful, however, to the bleacher 
ndling this class of fabrics: 
before attempting to bleach the 
‘ls, a small sample of the cloth 
should be run through the various 
‘esses to determine the fastness of 
dveing. It will be found that 
can be handled in the 
goods without colored 
ts; others will require a modifica- 
of the method, and occasionally 
rics will be encountered which can- 
be bleached by any process without 
ling of the woven pattern. 
s a general rule, boiling with a 
ng alkali or under pressure should 
voided. In many cases kier boil- 
nay be dispensed with, the goods 
x treated in rope form in the Rod- 


Some 


fabrics 


il way for 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our abilit 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material. a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of ma: 


etc., are 
inquiries must be accom 
as an evidence of good 
will not be discl 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case ot 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 
ement, the markets, 


lv invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
ied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
aith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge —— the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incur ae 
Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


ney Hunt reel machine or a similar 
type of apparatus. The following pro- 
cedure is recommended: 


(1) Treat 30 to 40 
compound. 

(2) Wash with hot water. 

(3) Boil 1 to 2 hrs. in soap solution to 
which a small amount of soda ash 
has been added. The presence of 
a mild detergent, such as Turkey- 
red oil is often of advantage in 
this bath. 

(4) Rinse well with hot water 
with cold water. 

(5) Bleach with sodium hypochlorite. 

(6) Wash, antichlor or sour, and wash. 


These operations may be performed 
either by the batch method in one ma- 
chine, or, if production is large, by the 
continuous method with several ma- 
chines in range. 

If it is absolutely necessary to boil 
the goods in the kier, soda ash should 
be substituted for caustic soda, and the 
pressure be kept as low as possible. 
An open kier is preferable to a closed 
kier. The bleeding of some of the 
indanthrenes is lessened or prevented 
by the addition of 2 to 3 lbs. of Ludigol 
to each 100 gals. of kier liquor. Po- 
tassium bromate has also been recom- 
mended to prevent bleeding in the 
alkali boil. 

Some vat-dyed fabrics change color 
when bleached with chlorine. As a 
rule, a subsequent treatment with di- 
lute sodium bisulphite solution is suffi- 
cient to restore the original shade. It 
should also be noted that when the 
chemic method is found impractical, 
the use of hydrogen peroxide for 
bleaching fabrics containing colored 
yarns is often useful. 


min. with desizing 


and then 


* * ok 
Shaded Worsted Carpet 
Technical Editor: 


We are sending you a small cutting 
of a worsted Wilton carpet. You will 
see from this carpet that it has started 
to shade in a very peculiar manner, 
the shading coming up in small round 
spots, which gives it the appearance 
of leopard skin effect. We under- 
stand, of course, that all Wilton car- 
pets are subjected to shading, more or 
less, but we have not had any ex- 
perience with shading coming up in 
this spotty effect. (6010) 

We have carefully examined the 
sample of worsted Wilton carpet and 
are of the opinion that while the ap- 
pearance is not altogether that which 
is usual in shaded Wilton carpets, the 
trouble is in fact a type of shading; 
that is to say, an uneven crushing of 
the pile, certain portions being 
crushed more severely than others, 


and the pile turned more or less in 
different directions than it originally 
occupied when the carpet was first 
woven. 

To determine exactly what causes 
a carpet to shade is an extremely dif- 
ficult matter, unless one is conversant 
with the grades of stock used by the 
manufacturer, and is also acquainted 
with the usage accorded the carpet 
by the consumer. In a general way, 
we would say that this section of car- 
pet looks as if the traffic on one-half of 
it had ‘been largely in a different direc- 
tion to that on the other half. Further, 
it is crushed in small spots. Whether 
it is from casters on chairs, the small 
heels on women’s shoes, 
causes, it is difficult to say. 

While we are by no means sure of 
this, we would not be surprised to 
hear that this particular carpet was 
used in a corridor, for the natural 
tendency is, in corridors or halls, for 
an individual to walk on the right- 
hand side at all times. This has a 
natural tendency to make plain or 
nearly plain carpet, when used in a 
position of this character, to develop 
a dividing line of shade down the 
center of the carpet. 

In nearly all cases, shading is de- 
veloped by an unequal amount of 
traffic on the carpet; traffic in differ- 
ent directions, and uneven pressure. 
When a carpet has developed a ten- 
dency to shade, it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to remedy it. But a 
good deal can be done to prevent a 
new carpet from developing shading 
by seeing that it is consistently 
brushed in one direction only, and 
that should be with the pile. This 
particularly applies to high-pile 
fabrics. 


or other 


The piece of carpet in question is a 
fair, medium grade of worsted car- 
pet. It is possible that some improve- 
ment might be made in the blend of 
worsted yarn used, but taken as a 
whole, it is probable that the carpet is 
worth all that was paid for it as it 
stands. 

* * * 


Preventing Scratching and 
“Tinny” Effect on Dyed and 
Finished Duck 
Technical Editor: ; 

We have been dyeing and finishing 
a lot of 7, 8, and 9 oz. duck. We 
have to give the customer a good firm 


finish on his goods, and also keep 
same strictly up to weight. We have 
been starching his goods with equal 
parts of starch, along with white dex- 
trine and gum, and using corn syrup 
(glucose) and glaubersalt for weight- 
ing purposes. Now our customer is 
kicking about his goods scratching on 
the surface. This is especially ap- 
parent if we have to do any “doctor- 
ing” to the starch; or in other words, 
add small quantities of dye to hold 
the shade. Now we have tried boil- 
ing out after starching but the goods 
lose weight, indicating that the syrup 
and salt have a tendency to dissolve in 
hot water and thereby bring the 
weight down. I would like to keep 
this firm, plump finish, along with the 
syrup and salt for weighting, but do 
not wish the goods to become so stiff 
as to be “tinny.” If your paper could 
advise as to the possibilities of making 
this finish with an _ anti-scratching 
agent, so as to make it unnecessary to 
boil out after starching, I would 
surely appreciate it. These goods are 
all dyed with wood and vegetable dyes 
in 4-box machines. (6005 ) 

It is rather difficult to heavily 
weight goods and still prevent scratch- 
ing. The following methods, how- 
ever, have proved satisfactory. It. is 
suggested that the inquirer experiment 
with short runs of the fabric to deter 
mine which of the recipes gives most 
closely the appearance, handle, and 
weight required. The proportions of 
the ingredients used may then 
varied to produce the exact result re- 
quired. For finishing the goods, a 
range consisting of a 3-bowl starch 
mangle, a set of tinned dry cans, and 
a 60-ft. tenter frame is recommended. 
The first formula is somewhat simi- 
lar to the one used by the inquirer, but 
includes the addition of Turkey-red 
oil as an anti-scratching agent, and 
the substitution of epsom for glauber 
salt. 


be 


100 gals. 
60 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. 
50 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 


25 Ibs. 


Water. 
Corn starch. 
Dextrine. 
Epsoin salt. 
Glucose, 
Turkey-red oil. 

The second formula substitutes sul- 
phonated olive oil for Turkey-red oil 
and omits the use of any mineral salt: 


100 gals. 
50 Ibs. 
40 Ibs. 
25 Ibs 


10 Ibs. 

The third formula is an excellent 

recipe despite the fact that it has but 
two ingredients: 


Water. 

Corn starch. 
Dextrine. 
Sulphonated olive oil. 
Glucose. 


100 gals. Water. 
50 lbs. Dextrine. 
50 Ibs. Sulphonated 


tallow Su%. 


The addition of from 10 to 20 lbs. of 
either stearic acid softener or Japan 
wax emulsion to either of the last two 
finishing baths is often advantageous. 

The writer is not acquainted with 
the merits of any of the proprietary 
anti-scratching the 


compounds — on 
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| | "THE PRODUCT OF 2 2 : 
| UNCEASING VIGILANCE 


IAMOND Quality Alkalies are indis- 

“/ pensable products to many industries. 
Upon their unvarying purity and uniformity 
depends the successful production of millions 
of dollars worth of merchandise. O|Unceasing 
vigilance in maintaining the most rigid standards 
of purity has resulted in the nation wide 
acceptance and confidence that Diamond Al- 
kalies retain. Diamond Alkalies reward your 


confidence. 


58% Soda Ash - '76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda - Special Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


oo — «Oe mee ee Fy oe oO SG 


a a a ee ea 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


January 29, 1927 


narket, but is of the opinion that the 
sulphonated fats or oils recommended 
in the recipes will prevent scratching 
and keep the goods from becoming so 


stiff as to be “tinny.” 
* * * 


Streaked Silk and Wool Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of 
knitted silk and wool fabric which we 
have received for dyeing. As orders 
fell flat, these people had these goods 
stored in the oil for about eight weeks 
in our warehouse in their original 
bales. Then we suggested that they 
have them scoured in case the spin- 
ning oil oxidized, to which they 
agreed. We then proceeded to scour 
and put them into stock again. Orders 
are now beginning to come in and we 
are commencing to process them, but 
we find a percentage of them dye up 
as sample. Can you inform us 
whether we are correct in assuming 
that oxidation of oil is responsible 
for this condition? If so, what is 
best to rectify it? We understand 
that a dry spun yarn is used in mak- 
ing up this cloth, but that previous to 
the knitting operation it is soaked in 
neatsfoot oil, the same as is used by 
the artificial silk manufacturers. 

(6002) 

There is no question but that the 
trouble is due to the cloth lying too 
long in the oil. I would give the 
pieces a good boiling out with am- 
monia before dyeing. If this does not 
help, I am afraid the people will have 
to stand the loss. You might try 
scouring with sperm oil, then scour 
again with soap. Neatsfoot oil should 
not be used on silk when it is going 
to be knitted with wool. It is almost 
impossible to scour it out. The writer 
has had the same experience where 
the cloth laid only a week. The 
pieces would come up blotchy and 
with a light streak from one end to 
the other where the pieces were 
rolled up. 

Olive oil or its equivalent should be 
used on yarn before knitting, as it 
is easily removed in scouring. Your 
scouring of the pieces will prevent 
any further progress of the trouble 
but cannot arrest the damage already 
done. The writer, in scouring rayon, 
gives it a good hard boiling; scour- 
ing twice at the boil with a heavy 
soap and alkali to be sure, so far as 


we can, that the neatsfoot oil is 
Practically all out of it. Silk and 
wool fabrics are scoured at 120 
deg. F, 
* * * 

Rayon Knit Fabric Is Streaky 
fechinical Editor: 

We are forwarding a sample gar- 
m to show a fault in dyeing. 
he will note that the color was 


‘ken. on rather unevenly, there being 
larker shade running lengthwise in 
pot. We would be glad if you 
give us the reason for this 

“iat we may rectify same. (6007) 
_A dyer of such goods replies to 
‘is inquiry as follows: It is my 
opinion that the fault is due to poor 
(veine. This is easily rectified by a 
careful handling of the goods. 
are several causes that might 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


have made the cloth streaky, such as 
starting the bath too hot, using too 
much salt, or making additions in 
the same bath. 

A good method for dyeing rayon 
knit fabrics this shade (peach or 
melon) is to start the bath at about 


go deg. F. with your dyestuff; run 
10 min., then add 5% glaubersalt; 


run 10 min., and sample for shade. 
If not on shade, bring up to 120 deg. 
F. slowly and sample. Run another to 
min.; if not on shade, add another 5% 
salt; sample in 10 min. If it is then 
necessary to make an addition, wash 
off to remove the salt. Adding to 
the same bath is probably causing 
your trouble. There is too much 
salt, or the bath is too hot. Make 
your addition in practically a fresh 


bath and proceed as above. By do- 
ing this you will not have any 
trouble. The orange, or red, dye- 


stuff you are using exhausts fairly 
fast and is going on unevenly. 
.¢ «+ 


Finishing Cotton Cloth With 
Rayon Stripe 


Technical Editor: ; 
We enclose herewith a sample ot 
one of our cloths with a rayon 
stripe. You will note how it has 
buckled in the process of bleaching 
and dyeing. We also enclose sample 
of the same cloth in the gray. We 
would appreciate it very much if 
you could let us have some informa- 
tion with regard to what you con- 
sider the cause of this defect. Cloth 
is being woven on the looms with 
the silk about as slack as it possi- 
bly can be. (6009 ) 
It is quite apparent that the cot- 
ton mill manufacturing this fabric has 
done all in its power to have the rayon 
warp stripe woven into the goods 
under as little tension as possible. 
They could not overcome in the 
weaving the pronounced fault which 
shows in the goods. It is barely 
possible that the finisher can over- 
come the difficulty if he will finish 
on a tenter as near gray width as 
possible. The inquirer will under- 
stand that the weaving mill cannot 
make a 39 in. gray fabric of this con- 
struction to be finished 36 in. wide 
and have the rayon stripe in the 
warp work out correctly in the 
bleaching and finishing processes. 
It appears to the writer as though 
there should be no more allowance 
between woven and gray width than 
1 in. That is, 36 in. finished goods 
should be woven 37 in. The finisher 
of course will realize that he can only 
definitely arrive at the proper results 


after experimenting with the fin- 
ished widths. 
The writer would suggest allow- 


ing the goods to go on the tenter 
frame in fairly wet condition in 
order to obtain a definite production. 
The tentering range should consist 
of six drying cylinders; a go ft. 
tenter properly housed with insulated 
materials and housing fitted with an 
efficient hot air drying -system; and a 
winder at the delivery end of the 
tenter. 


Sizing Yarn for Braiding 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give us information about 
sizing mohair yarn to condition it for 
running on braiding machines. We 
have tried to make a cheaper braid by 
using one thread of 2/24 yarn on a 
braider bobbin in making braids up 
to 14 and 16 lines. We cannot make 
the yarn run in its natural state with- 
out excessive breakage, and wonder if 
it were sized whether it would run any 
better. We have tried several manu- 
facturers of size to see if they could 
help, but there is evidently something 
required in size for braiding that is 
different from that required for weav- 
ing, as size that was claimed to be 
satisfactory for other purposes does 
not seem to help on a braider. We 
will be glad to have you give us any 
information along these lines that will 
help us solve our problem and would 
appreciate any advice you could give 
us. (5988) 

We do not believe that the sizing 
for yarns that are to be braided 
should necessarily be any different 
from sizing for yarns that are to be 
woven. Almost any size that is satis- 
factory for one purpose should be 
satisfactory for the other. A common 
size bath for yarn that is to be braided 
is composed of about 2 Ibs. of starch 
to 12 qts. of water. It is brought to 
the proper consistency by boiling for 
a few minutes. A small quantity of 
cocoanut oil is added. 

Mohair yarn is rather difficult to 
size. The oil that is present in the 
thread tends to repel the starch and 
prevent penetration. Therefore, the 
process of sizing is apt to leave but a 
slight coating of starch on the outside 
of the thread; just about enough to 
lay the fiber. Best results will be 
obtained by keeping the size quite hot. 
In using any sizing, the choice of in- 
gredients should be made with the 
knowledge that it may be necessary to 
pass the braid through an extra opera- 
tion to remove the size. It might 
prove impracticable to remove some 
kinds of size. 

The writer is inclined to believe 
that the difficulties encountered by the 
inquirer are due either to a poor qual- 
ity of yarn, or to some needed adjust- 
ment of the braider. It hardly seems 
possible that 2/24 mohair yarn would 
not run in almost any texture of braid. 
With yarn that tests anywhere near a 
standard figure, there ought to be no 
braiding troubles, whether the yarn is 
sized or not. We would suggest check- 
ing up the braider. The top and bot- 
tom weights used on the braider 
carriers should not be too heavy. We 


Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir— Will you accept our 
appreciation for the careful con- 
sideration which you gave our 
problem? You have helped us 
come to a conclusion. 


Yours very truly, 


GENERAL 
CoO., INC., 


SILK IMPORTING 
TESTING DEPART- 
MENT 


(Signed) Donald D. Leonard 
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would also advise an inspection of the 
let-off mechanism on the braider, and 
all of the eyelets through which the 
yarn passes. Sometimes these eyelets 
become grooved and have very sharp 
edges. On braiding machines where 
spools with notched heads are used, we 
would suggest trying an entire set ot 
new spools. Sometimes the notches 
on old spools become so badly worn 
as to cause difficulties that are often 
attributed to the yarn, 


— , 
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Causes OF SKIN SorES AND BOoILs 
Amonc Metat Workers; E. F. 
HoucuTon & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This 5l-page booklet describes an in- 

vestigation by the Houghton Research 

Staff, probably the most comprehensive 

ever made on this subject. The foreword 

by Charles E. Carpenter, president of 

E. F. Houghton & Co., outlines and sum- 

marizes the main features in plain, non- 

scientific language, easily understood by 
the practical man. 

The conclusions drawn are that the 
elimination of sores among metal workers 
is essentially a matter of the proper edu- 
cation of the workmen. Cleanliness 
should be preached at all times. If the 
cutting oil comes fresh from the manu- 
facturer, it does not contain the bacteria 
which will create these boils. Oils that 
decompose readily, however, such as 
animal oils, will supply nourishment to 
such bacteria. Parattine oils will give 
the bacteria the greatest aid in getting 
under the skin. The bacteria exist on 
the human body and ride into the skin by 
means of the oil which penetrates through 
the pores. 





MINE AND INDUSTRIAL TRACK EQuIpP- 
MENT, AND OTHER Propucts; Catalog 
K of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

This 160-page catalog has been pre- 
pared for presenting information relative 
to Bethlehem products for use in indus- 
trial and mine track construction. It 
contains such information as will be 
necessary for ordering these products, 
as well as other data, tables, and cal- 
culations which will be of interest to 
users of light rail equipment The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has been manufac- 
turing track material and equipment for 
mines, quarries, steam and street railways 
for over 50 yrs., and the products offered 
are the summation of this experience 
plus the experience gained in operating, 
under varying conditions, many miles of 


mine and industrial tracks. The com- 
pany’s plants and facilities provide a 
vast laboratory where new products are 
tried and perfected before they are put 
on the market. 

The first few pages of catalog 
contain information in regard to improv- 
ing track conditions, largely abstracted 
from a bulletin of the College of Engi- 
neering of West Virginia University. 


This is followed by the details of frogs, 
switches, guard rails, crossings, steel ties, 
light rails, and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment. A few pages in the rear of the 
book are devoted to such practical in- 
formation as turnout data, formulas for 
curving rail, American Mining Congress 
tables, suggested wheel contours, and 
various conversion tables for data that 
is frequently required. 
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Automatic Temperature Control 

Assures Uniform Scouring, 

Bleaching, Mordanting and Dyeing 
of Woolens 


There is a suitable Sylphon ‘emperature 
Regulator to maintain automatically the 
exact temperatures required at every stage 
of the processing of woolen textiles. 


‘These simple, completely automatic instru- 
ments require no attention or maintenance, 
and since they have no delicate or com- 
plicated auxiliaries, they are easy to install, 
and will function indefinitely without 


repair costs. | ise 
TREGULATOR | | 
. . | 
A Few of the Hundreds of Textile Mills Now = ones = 
Using Sylphon Regulators = = —- one wit 
J. L. Stifel & Sons Wheeling, W. Va 
nee eet eae \ Paterson, N. J. 
National Silk Dyeing Co... eda Saks 6: 
Velseal Plush Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Digelow-Hartford Carpet Co Thompsonville, Coun. 
Cadgene Piece Dye Works. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Eavenson & Levering...... Camden, N. J. 
Enterprise Dye Works.... Woonsocket, R. I. 
The Viscose Company...... Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Superior Silk Mills Gloversville, N. Y. 
Monument Mills Housatonic, Mass 
Belmont Hosiery Co....... Belmont, N. H. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


REGULATOR BULB 


Bulletin GT-109 covers the applications of Sylphon auto 
matic temperature control in the textile industries. You'll 
find in it many useful and practical means of improving 
quality, avoiding production troubles, and saving steam 
I'e'll be glad to send as many copies as you need. 


This can be done hundreds of thousands ‘ 
of times- te 


AMO HO APPRECIABLE 
LOSS OF FLEXIGUITY 
WILL DEVELOP In THE 
ALL METAL,SEAMLESS 
SYLPHON BELLOWS 


The Sylphon Bellows is the motor element 
in every Sylphon Temperature Regulator. It 
is the most accurate, durable, flexible and 
sensitive temperature control unit in existence. 


THE FULTON COMPANY 


No. 981 Sylphon Regulator 
No. 931 Sylphon Regulator KNOXVILLE, TENN. for haan lecaeet 
for automatically control- ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE SYLPHON BELLOWS ling temperature of air. 
ling temperature of liquids. Vales Offices in: New York, Cricaco, Derrort, Boston, 
PHILADELPHIA, and in all principal cities of the U. S. 
European representatives: Crospy VaALvE & ENGINEERING 
Co., Ltd., 41-42 Foley Street, London, W. I. England 


Canadian representatives: Dartinc Brotners, Ltp., 120 
Prince St., Montreal, Canada 
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Flat Seamer for Hosiery 


Produces Flat, Narrow, and Elastic 
Seam 

\ new ine for seaming full- 
shioned hosiery was placed on the 
irket the first of the year by the 

Peerless ine Co., Inc., Philadel- 
ia, Pa. This is the 


MidaCi 


company sole 
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Pipe Threading Die 


Working Parts  Enclosed—Mi- 
crometer Adjustment 

The Cox and Sons Co., Bridgeton, 

N. J., has produced a new pipe thread 

ing die called the “Tangential Clean 

Cutter Die.” It is designated as a 

production tool for 


very accurate 





Peerless Flat Seamer for Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


the United States and 
Canada for the machine, which is 
called the Peerless flat seamer. This 
machine marks an important develop- 
ment in full-fashioned hosiery finish- 
ing equipment, according to the dis- 
tributors, because it produces an en- 
flat, narrow, and elastic seam 
insures the maximum in ap- 
pearance and comfort of the wearer. 


distributor i1 


tireal 


elv 
which 


is worm driven, mak- 
ng for smoothness and quietness of 
ing. while practically eliminating 


Ss nine It 
SK ing t 


1l€ seamer 


s provided with an at- 
ment which allows the selvages to 
e curled eveniv on the machine itself 
Previous te claimed 
uniform stitch is always pro- 
The machine may be oper- 


ated directly the shafting or 


seaming. It is 


from 

a transmitter. 
theials of the company state that 
Peerless flat seamer has already 
created widespread interest in the full- 
fashioned trade, and that during the 
last four months it has produced ex- 
ceptional results in Philadelphia mills 
Where it has been in operation. 


workmanship. The working parts are 
fully enclosed, and adjustment can be 
made for each pipe size without dan- 
ger of slipping or variations in thread 


diameter. A micrometer adjustment 





Cox Tangential Clean Cutter Die 


feature compensates for plus or minus 
standard pipe sizes. 

The chaser clamping edge is in its 
length longitudinally tapering, has ser- 
rated clamping surface the entire 
length, and is held rigidly in position 
on the chaser holding block by a heav- 
ily constructed toggled clamp and 





screws, thus providing an efficient non 
slip feature. All chasers are adjusted 
to the same relative cutting 
by the use of a 
rarily attached to the chaser block. 


position 
“fixed gauge” tempo 
trom 


Chaser adjustments are made 


ot tne 








Mid We West and South, where ey 
have been subjected to rigid tests 
Operating reports show that the life 


] 


needles is prolonged, and the 


amount of waste and seconds is mate 


rially reduced when this attachment ts 


Helzen Lubricator for Yarns and Needles on Hosiery Machine 


the front, without dismantling the die. 
Cutting lubricant is delivered in front 
of the chaser cutting edge. The clean 
cutter die may be used for threading 
bent pipe by using the Cox “Stand 
ard Attachment.” Actual shop tests 
have been made, proving the precision, 
durability, and economy of this die. 


New Lubricating Device 
Yarns and Needles Oiled on Hosiery 
Machines 
The Fidelity Machine Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., are now ready to deliver 
their new and improved device, the 
for lubricating 


Helzen lubricator, 


yarns and needles on hosiery ma 


chines. 
stantially sized oil reservoir equipped 


The device consists of a sub 


with means for regulating the flow of 
oil to the yarn very accurately. 

For several years, Helzen lubricat 
ors have been in operation on ma- 
chines in several hosiery mills in the 


used on hosiery machines. Such re- 

ports should prove interesting to man- 

ufacturers using either rayon or tram 
silk. 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bospins, Filling wound. 1,614,420. L. 
H. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal., and G. 
FE. Repass, Knoxville, Tenn. Assign 
ors to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

BRAIDING machine carrier. 1,614,099. 
S. B. Blaisdell, Providence, R. I. As 
signor to Rhode Island Braiding Ma- 
chine Co., Providence, R. I. 

CaALENDERS, Tension apparatus for. 1,- 
614,433. C. A. Myers, Akron, O. 
Assignor to The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

ComMBING machine. 1OISG2. J. 3. 
O’Grady, Worcester, Mass. 

DyrInG machines, Yarn rack for. 1,- 
614,410. J. H. Thompson, Trenton, 
N. J. Assignor to Hussong Dyeing 
Machine Co., Groveville, N. J. 

DyeInc of bell shaped felt pieces em- 
ployed in hat manufacture, Process and 
apparatus for the. 1,614,408. F. Stof- 


fel, Paris, France 































economy. 


dyestuffs. 


BRANCHES 


° 


BOSTON 
159 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


10 Fountain Street 





Quality 


HERE are several phases of 
A sure method of 

achieving economy in textile dye- 
ings is via the use of high standard 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





—is economy 


security. Every scientific resource is 
brought to bear on their production. 
The result—a range of quality colors 
that we take pride in offering, and that 


manufacturers find complete satisfaction 


GDC Dyestuffs can be specified with — in using. 


New York Office: 230 Fifth Avenue 




















We offer the products manufactured by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured b) 

I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
in their several factories 
BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 

LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H. 

FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN 
FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


CORPORATION 


BRANCHES 


° 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. Ist Street 


° 
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New Construction and Additions 

\tBANY, Ata. The Textile Realty 
Co., which is building the buildings that 
wil! house the Connecticut Mills Co.’s 
tire fabric plant, has let some additional 
contracts, providing for the installation 
of heating and sprinkling systems, boil- 
ers, flues, fire pumps, humidifiers, eleva- 
tors and a smoke stack, the aggregate 
of which amounts to $86,820. Construc- 
of the foundations for the main 
building and warehouses has been pushed 
during the last few weeks despite unfav- 
orable weather, very little time having 
been lost. 


tion 


*GAINESVILLE, GA. Regarding their 
plans for building an extension, the 
Gainesville Cotton Mills advise TEXTILE 
Wortp that they find it neces- 
sary to increase their space for storing 
raw material and manufactured products 
and are considering the erection of an ex- 
tension to their main mill building so as 
to prepare room for this storage and 
provide space for their cloth room, leav- 
ing the present space that it occupies in 
the main mill to accommodate a few 
additional looms. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., en- 
gineers, Atlanta, but it has not yet been 
definitely decided to build the extension. 


GrirFIN, Ga. The Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills are installing six 25-HP Fairbanks- 
Morse ball bearing four frame motors. 


Toccoa, Ga. The Hartwell Mills No. 
2, are electrifying their mill with Fair- 
banks-Morse ball bearing motors. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers, 


Greensporo, N. C. The Cone Export 
& Commission Co. has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a spacious club house 
and two summer homes, the latter for two 
of the officers of the company, Herman 
and Ben Cone. The clubhouse will be built 
near a large lake on the 210-acre tract 
owned by the company, and will be for 
the use of the company’s employes. The 
contracts total $35,000 and call for com- 
pletion by June 1. 


RutHerForDTON, N. C. It is reported 
that the Grace Mill Co. will install 160 


looms for the production of combed 
broadcloths. 


SALISBURY, N. C. The Rowan Cotton 

Mills Co. will add ten spinning frames 
its equipment. 

_Du on, S. C. The Carolina Textile 
Corp, has installed electric power equip- 
or operating and lighting Dillon 
No. 1 and 2, at an approximate 

COS $50,000, and has spent $41,000 
Painting and repairing the operatives’ 
Ouses and warehouses. The company 
taxing out the large and practically 

New steam boilers of the Dillon Mills, 
‘or installation at Mill No. 3 at Hamer, 


Thee Rivers, Que., CANADA, The 
Cotton Co., Ltd., has awarded 
itract for installing a humidifying sys- 
their plant to W. J. Westaway & 


tes previous mention of project. 


Co., Hamilton, Ont., representatives of 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Fact and Gossip 

ATLANTA, GA. The Dalla-Noval Yarn 
Mills, Inc., were organized and _ incor- 
porated in Atlanta recently with $25,000 
capital, the charter stating that the com- 
pany will engage in yarn manufacturing. 
Incorporators are Ray Williams, T. R. 
Burnside and P. B. Latimer, all of At- 
lanta. 


MAYSVILLE, GA. Prominent citizens of 
Maysville held a public meeting recently 
with a view to making preliminary ar- 
rangements for the establishment of a 
cotton mill at Maysville, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to obtain a site for 
the mill and raise the necessary funds for 
its establishment. 


FALL River, Mass. The Durfee 
Mills have resumed production on a full 
time schedule at their plant No. 1, ef- 
fective Jan. 24. Plant No. 3 was placed 
on this basis recently. 


FALL RIver, MAss. A move is report- 
ed to have been made to interest local 
capital in the purchase of the Pocasset 
Mfg. Co.’s No. 5 mill, commonly known 
as the White mill, with the intention of 
operating the unit independent of the bal- 
ance of the Pocasset plant. The White 
mill is a plain goods mill equipped with 
45,000 spindles and 950 looms. It was 
closed together with the rest of the Po- 
casset plant soon after Louis K. Liggett 
purchased the controlling interest late 
last summer, 


Lowett, Mass. The Nashua (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co., which recently purchased the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, is offering for 
sale a large part of the equipment of 
that plant which is not suited to its own 
product. The machinery to be disposed 
of consists of several hundred automatic 
looms, cards, winding and_ spooling 
equipment, spinning frames and finishing 
machinery. 


LowELt, Mass. Charles F. Rowley 
and Reuben Dunsford, coreceivers of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., have presented to 
Judge Cox, of the Superior Court, Bos- 
ton, an offer from Marden & Murphy, 
Lowell, real estate dealers, to buy all the 
property of the Hamilton company, ex- 
cept its cash and accounts receivable, for 
$700,000. A meeting of stockholders and 
creditors has been called for Jan. 31 
to show cause, if any, why the court 
should not accept this offer. The pur- 
chasers reserve the right at the time of 
the passing of the papers to sell Mills No. 
2, 4 and 6 of the plant and also the office 
building, their intention being, it is said, 
by this means to finance a new company 
to operate Mill No. 7 of the Hamilton 
company, which is the new building. 


METHUEN, Mass. The plant of the 
Methuen Co., cotton goods, will be sold 
at a voluntary sale by absolute auction on 
Feb. 9 and 10 beginning at 10:30 each 
day. Henry S. Anthony & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., are the auctioneers in charge. 


Ware, Mass. A general wage reduc- 
tion of approximately 10 per cent became 
effective in all the plants of the Otis Co. 
on Jan. 17. 


*BurRLINGTON, N. C. The Elmira Cot- 
ton Mills were placed on the auction 
block last week at a receiver's sale and 


the highest bid was that of the National 


Dye Works, of Burlington, for $50,- 
000. It is not. believed that*the court 
will confirm the sale at this figure as 


the property is said to be worth $800,- 
000. The mills, it is stated, at the time 
of the receivership were operating on a 
profit basis but were unable to meet the 
accumulated obligations when the credit- 
ors made a demand for immediate set- 
tlement. It is said that a definite move 
is under way to refinance the company 
and resume operations. 


DurHAM, N. C. The Yarbrough 
Mills, Inc., held their annual stock- 
holders’ meeting last week and received 
satisfactory reports of the first year 
of operation. The mill has been operat- 
ing double shifts for some time and has 
enough orders ahead to continue on this 
schedule for 90 days or longer. All ma- 
chinery has been installed and is in op- 
eration, only about half of the equip- 
ment having been installed when work 
was started about a year ago. The 
board of directors remains the same, 
with one exception, the new member 
being F. M. Bennet, of New York. The 
other directors are R. H. Wright, F. S. 
Yarbrough, E. T. Rollins, W. J. Berry, 


E. C. Stone and F. L. Fuller, Jr. 


MooresvittE, N. C. The Mooresville 
Cotton Mills have recently started the 
manufacture of towels and are now 
running about 300 looms on this particu- 
lar article, 500 on outings and several 
hundred on handkerchief goods. 


RockIncHAM, N. C. The Entwistle 
Mfg. Co. contemplates the installation 
of considerable carding and spinning ma- 
chinery at an early date. 


Suetsy, N. C. The Belmont Cotton 
Mills Co. and Lilv Mill & Power Co. 
have purchased the one-third interest 
in the old South Shelby school building 
site, owned by the Ella Division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp. The old 
school, abandoned after the new Morgan 
school was erected, belonged to the three 
plants, each owning a third interest. 


Stantey, N. C. H. Gregg Cherry, 
attorney of Gastonia, N. C., has been 
appointed receiver for the Lola Gingham 
Mills, of Stanley, in the case of Hesslein 
& Co., against the mills 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Mill building and 
ground at Torresdale Ave., and Church 
St., on a plot 157 ft., on the latter and 
extending 470 ft., on Torredale Ave., has 
been conveyed by the Berkshire Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
dress goods, to H. Sheppard Royle. As 
previously announced in these columns 
the purchaser will occupy the premises 
using it for the manufacture of uphol- 
stery, draperies, etc. Mr. Royle is vice 
president of the Royal & Pilkington Co., 
of Mt. Holly, N. J., drapery manufac- 
turers and was formerly identified with 
the Royal Pilkington Co., Adams Ave. 
and Leiper St., Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Nyanza 
Mills, manufacturers of cotton and me- 
rino yarns, will sever their connections 
with Harding, Tilton & Co., their sell- 
ing agents, and all business will be trans- 


main office in Woonsocket. 
Oswald, agent, made 
general manager of the plant; William 
C. Zylstra, superintendent, and Forest W. 
Boyd, sales manager. Branch offices will 
be maintained in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 


acted at the 


John G been 


has 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
*ALBANY, N. Y. The new addition re 
cently completed by the Albany Felt Co. 
is now being equipped for manufacturing 

purposes. 


BRIDGEPORT, Pa. Bids have been re 
ceived for the erection of a new manu 
facturing building for James Less & Sons 
Co., spinners of woolen and worsted 
yarns, to be constructed in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by the 
Ballinger Co., architects and engineers 
of Philadelphia and New York. Bids 
were received at the Philadelphia offices 
of the architect, the following concerns 
submitting proposals: Friend, Reif Co., 
Frank R. Heavner, Frank Shuler, all of 
Norristown, Pa., Bowden Construction 
Co., Robt. E. Lamb Co., and Barclay, 
White & Co., all of Philadelphia. The 
new building will be of five stories, re 
inforced concrete, with brick walls and 
terra cotta coping. Complete plumbing, 
heating, electrical and sprinkler equip- 
ment will be installed. 


WincuHesterR, VA. The Arthur G. 
Jones Woolen Mills Corp. has decided 
to install 30 additional looms in a spe- 
cially built unit to be t 
brick, concrete and steel 


constructed ot 


Fact and Gossip 


Maprtson, INp. William Fordyce, man- 
ager of the Fordyce Textile Mfg. Co., 
formerly J. Schofield & Co., at a meet- 
ing of the company’s officers, stated that 
the plant would be removed to another 
city unless citizens of Madison raise ad 
ditional capital. 


Fitcupurc, Mass. The Star Worsted 
has announced a general 
duction of 10 and 1214 


FRANKLIN, Mass. Harry T. Hay 
ward, who has operated the Hayward 
Mills under own name for 
years, has incorporated the business under 
is the H. T 
Hayward Co., capitalized at $400,000 
The incorporators in addition to Mr 
Hayward are Leroy W. Stott, agent for 


Co. wage re 


his many 


the laws of Massachusetts 


the mills, and Wendell Willams, secre 
tary of the Schuster Woolen Co., and 
the Hayward : 


Woolen | both of East 
Douglas, Mass. ~ 


*PASCOAG, R. J. Hart 
Cranston, has been named permanent re 
ceiver Worsted Ce 
by Justice Tanner in the Superior Court, 
Providence. Assets of $88,609.72 and lia 
bilities of $133,736.93 as of Jan 
shown. The receiver was authorized to 
borrow $7,000 of which $5,000 will be 
used to pay for finishing goods in pro 
cess and $2,000 for employes 

Puiurrr, W. Va. The New Philippi 
Blanket & Textile Mills have filed no- 
tice of intention to increase their stock 
from 500 to 1,000 shares, par value $100. 
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Steams freely. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 
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Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 


OBLONG STEAMING BASKET in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 


Made in other shapes to manner. 


fit steam box. 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


remarkable degree. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 


ling, aging, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


Mfrs. 





Worthy of Membership 
in our Pyrogene series 


Pyrogene Pure Blue 3 GL is a new addition to our Pyrogene series of Sulphur Dyestuffs. It should 
prove of interest in view of its brightness and tinctorial power. With Sodium Sulphide it reduces to 
a yellowish solution, but with practically no tendency to bronzing. 


Yarn, Piece Goods and other varieties of Cotton, Linen and Artificial Silks and Vegetable Fibres benefit 
by the dyeing and fastness qualities of this new color. The excellent solubility of Pyrogene Pure 
Blue 3 GL makes it suitable for use in machine dyeing in short liquors. 


‘The fastness properties of this dyestuff equals that of other members of the Pyrogene group. After- 
treatment with Metal Salts dulls the shade somewhat with an increase of its already good fastness qualities. 


May we send you sample dyeings and price quotations ? 
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New Construction and Additions 
rt PAYNE, ALA. It is reported that 
W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., will build a 
e-story, 75 x 180 ft. addition to their 
plant, at a cost of about $50,000. 
According to the report, ground will be 
cen before Apr. 1. 


(AMBRIDGE, Mass. The Sterling Knit 
Goods Co., is said to be considering the 
erection of a new mill on local site, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $50,000. 


Morcanton, N. C. Practically the 
$200,000 stock required for the erection 
§ the new hosiery mill here has been 
subscribed, it is announced by R. C. Huff- 
man, chief promoter of the enterprise. 
The mill building will be erected on a lot 
adjoining the Garrou Knitting Mills. The 
plant will manufacture full-fash- 
ioned silk hosiery and it is expected to 
have it running by July 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Wm. Brown Hos- 
iery Co., 3400 Kensington Ave., manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery, has 
iwarded contract to H. Brocklehurst for 
the erection of a boiler-house at J and 
Ontario Sts., to cost about $4,000. 


new 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. Bids were sub- 
mitted last week for the erection of a 
plant for the Powell Knitting 
Co., but the awarding of the contract was 
leferred. The dye house is announced 
s the first of a series of additions to the 
main plant, some of which are to be madé 

the near future. 


lveing 
iveing 


Manitowoc, Wis. The Martz Knit- 
ting Co., which recently moved its plant 
from Chicago to this city, has begun op- 
erations, New machinery and _ equip- 
including nine Jacquard machines, 
have been installed in the plant. N. L. 
Martz is in charge of the plant, and is 
being assisted by M. C. Parker, plant 
superintendent; Elmer Ludke, who was 
a foreman in the Chicago plant for a 
number of years; and William Burns, 
Milwaukee. Miss V. N. 
Chicago, is secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and is in charge of 
the fice work. 


ment, 


formerly, ot 


Gustaitis, of 


Lonpon, Ont., CANADA. Supersilk 
Hosiery, Ltd., has enlarged its plant to 
provide more space for machines and 
shipping room. The floor space has been 
doubled and many new hosiery machines 


Fact and Gossip 
SOMERSET, Ky. The plant of the 
Hosiery Co., including knitting 
machinery, loopers and other equipment, 
ll be offered at a public sale on Jan. 
31, by W. O. Hays, trustee. 
Union City, N. J. The Princeton 
Knitting Mills, Inc., recently organized 
With a capital of 150 shares of stock, 
no par value, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by John N. Platoff, 400 
38th St. Union City. The principal 
Meorporator is Samuel Daitzman. 
W 
Hosix r\ 
ganized 


Orance, N. J. The American 
Mills of N. J., Inc., lately or- 
with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
perate knitting mills in the state, will 


St., West Orange, one of the 
corporators. The other incorporators 
are Dominiak- Basso and Joseph Parodi. 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 

























BurraLo, N. Y. The Auto Knitter | 
Hosiery Co. has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, showing liabilities of | 
$349,901.10, and assets of $288,854.00. 


Fonpba, N. Y. O’Melia Silks, Inc., are 
continuing full time operations under the 
management of L. M. O’Melia, who has | 
succeeded the late J. F. O’Melia as gen- 
eral manager. 

New York, N. Y. The Excelsior | 
Knitting Mills, Inc., 112 Madison Ave., | 
have filed schedules in bankruptcy, with | 
liabilities stated at $89,701, and 
listed at $35,254. 


*Utica, N. Y. The McLoughlin Tex- 
tile Corp. plans to complete construction | 
work on its new mill addition about | 
March 1. An additional working force 
of 100 hands is now being recruited for | 
employment in the new building. 


| 


assets | 


| 


Jasper, Onto. Iris M. Campbell, of 
Jasper, is said to be interested in the | 
establishment of a small hosiery mill. 


Application will be | 


READING, Pa. 
5 for a charter for the | 


made on Feb. 
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Northmont Hosiery Corp. of Reading, 
to manufacture, buy, sell and deal in 
hosiery, underwear and other knit 


goods. The incorporators are James L. 
Haggerty, C. Hunter Biehl 


Dewey Good. 





ae 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*STONINGTON, ConN. Work is now 

progressing on the new 75 x 165 ft. 

weave shed of the American Velvet Co 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The Silk 
Co. has filed notice of organization to 
operate a local mill for the manufacture 
of broad silks. Harry Feldman, 248 
Monroe St., Passaic, N. J., the 
company. 


Winp Gap. Pa. An involuntary peti 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Triangle Silk Co. by a 
number of creditors. 


Senator 


he ads 


CentRAL Fars, R. I. On petition of 
Joseph Pansy, treasurer, the Flower 
Silk Mills, Inc., will be dissolved. The 
decree was entered after a hearing of 
the case in the Superior Court, 
Providence. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 
*New York, N. Y. The 


and R.|} 


| 


Rosland | 


Rayon Corp., recently organized for the | 


production of rayon under the acetate 
process, has opened offices in the new 
Cheney Bldg., Madison Ave. and 34th 
St. The new firm is still experimenting 


| 
| 


and plans to select a site on which to| 


erect its permanent plant, within a short 
time. The initial daily production will 
be not more than 2,000 Ibs. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Fact and Gossip 

CHICKAMAUGA, Ga. At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Crystal 
Springs- Bleachery Co., it was voted to 
increase the capital stock from $700,000 
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Results 
Saves Your Dollars 


An established reputation built 
during a period of years is back 
of every pound of 
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It stays in bearings 
extremely adhesive 
process. 


Beginning with your power cost—10 
of your sales NON-FLUID OIL scores a 


saving by reducing friction to a minimum 


Lessened wear and tear on machines, fewe: 
interruptions and hence steadier produc 
tion follow in the wake of improved 
lubrication, 





























Extreme adhesiveness frees you from th 
loss caused by oil spots on goods and so 
lengthens the interval between oilings that 
the advantages of NON-FLUID OIL pay 
you another dividend—for the cost lubri 
cation is materially reduced. 
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* Lubrication Textile Machinery.” 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below :— 
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CLLNO— 


Qaor trade mark upon the finished | 

fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or 
Weighted, carries a definite assur- 
ance of the highest attainments in 
quality of workmanship. 


United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - -+ SKEIN DYEING 


f ‘ LODI ~ ~ NEW JERSEY 
The Hallmark. of Quality New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 





Mills 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN, PA 
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“Best Service”? Textile Oils 


are made under careful laboratory control. All raw materials 
are bought on specification. Our finished products must 
meet our exacting standards. A trial order will convince 
you. 
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Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Teatile Industry 
Laboratory and Plant, Thirteenth Street and N. C. & 
Ss i. 8. RB. 


Office and Warehouse, 1202-16 Chestnut Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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\lill News—Continued 


to $5,000,000. The report of the presi- 


le D. A. Jewell, Sr., showed excel- 
earnings had been made during the 
last year, and that a substantial addi- 
had been made to the company’s 


surplus. Directors authorized stock divi- 


; of 100%, and the dividend rate for 
oming year will be 8%. Erection 
new office building is under way. 


PATERSON, N. J. The K. I. W. Dye- 
ing Co., recently chartered with a cap- 
ital of $25,000, to operate a local dye 
house, will be represented by Fred W. 
kKraver, 74 Tyler St., one of the incor- 
porators. The other incorporator is 
Charles Williams. 


Be_MontT, N. C. It is reported that 

» Belmont Processing Co. will install 
rayon winding machinery purchased from 
the Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Totepo, O. The Maumee Finishing 
Co. has concluded arrangements for the 
purchase of the plant and business of 

e Textile Leather Co., Newark, N. J., 
and a subsidiary, known as the Ettrick 
Finishing Co. The purchasing concern 
purposes to form a new company under 
ie name of the Textile Leather Corp., 
to consolidate the three interests, with 
increase in capital to $2,000,000. The 
present Newark plant will be kept in 
service for a few months, and later, the 
equipment will be removed to Toledo and 
perations concentrated at that location. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Bailey Dyeing 
, formerly located at 1844 E. Hilton 
st, silk hosiery and knitted goods dyers, 
is moved to new quarters at Tulip and 
Rhawn Sts., Holmesburg, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


\AUKEGAN, ILL. Johns-Manville, Inc., 
New York, have plans for the immedi- 
e erection of an addition to their local 
mill, reported to cost in excess of $250,- 
00, with equipment. The project will 
e carried out by day labor. The Amer- 
in Bridge Co., Chicago, IIl., has the 
ntract for steel framing. 


Fort Wayne, Inp. The Wolf Bed- 
ing Co., 621 Clinton St., has awarded a 
general contract to H. Wehrenberg & 
Sons, Fort Wayne, for a new two-story 


plant, 50 x 150 ft., reported to cost about 
$45 OOD 


NEWMANSTOWN, Pa. The Mermaid 
Silk Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
vomen's rayon underwear, have leased a 
tiree-story brick building in Newmans- 
‘own from George C. Hix and have 
moved their entire plant there from Erie. 
\dditional new machinery to double the 
Present output will also be installed in 
the new quarters. Mr. Hix is general 
manager of the Mermaid plant, which 
will have a capacity of 1200 to 1500 doz. 


farments weekly 


Fact and Gossip 


n, Conn. The Metallic Process 
“orp., of Shelton, has voted to dissolve. 
npany was incorporated with a 
f $50,000 and experimented with 
* Process of gold plating of textile 
but never came into large or 
le production. 
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A Srory or Bic Factities anv Bic 
Joss; Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


The object of this 32-page booklet is 


to acquaint engineers and manufacturers | 
with Dodge manufacturing facilities and 


accomplishments in the special machinery 
field. It is the pictorial story of a large 
organization, large facilities, and com- 
plete service that will interest those who 
prefer not to build their own special ma- 
chinery, but to use their plant equipment 
for the manufacture of their standard 
products. 

Impressive double-page photographs 
are shown of the Dodge 
where annually thousands of tons of 
metal is converted into castings of un- 
usual proportions and special design; of 
the machine shops, which finish and as- 
semble special equipment for practically 
every industry; and of the steel shops, 
which are equipped for steel fabrication, 
hoppers, elevators, conveyors, and other 
equipment. 


Ross Textire Coror Grinning Ma- 
CHINES; Chas. Ross & Son Co., Brook- 
lyn... Y. 

This 28-page booklet, known as Cir- 
cular No. T-1, has been compiled with 
the view of presenting to textile mills 
and dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants, 


a line of mills and mixers which are | 
particularly adapted for use in the tex- | 


tile industry. All mills and mixers are 


illustrated; and details of construction, | 


methods of driving, and floor 
occupied by each machine are given. 
There are shown mills adapted for the 
grinding of pastes or liquid color and 


printing colors; and mixers of the can, | 


drum, and tank types, for mixing heavy 
vat colors or other pastes, as well as 


sizes, adhesives, and thinner liquids. A | 


rayon converter or mixer in which small 
batches of wood pulp may be treated with 
carbon bisulphide in making cellulose 


xanthate for threads or finishes is also | 


described. 


AGITATORS AND MIxers; The Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Liver- 
pool, O. 

This is a 24-page catalog of agitating 


and mixing machinery for all purposes, | 
and is the first complete catalog to be | 


issued by the company covering their agi- 
tating and mixing devices. Numerous 
illustrations show many types of equip- 


ment and fittings that are produced by | 


this company, and it is pointed out that 
standardized construction and large pro- 
duction make possible the greatest value 
in equipment, along with prompt and sat- 
isfactory service. This catalog is well 
worth the attention of the textile execu- 
tives and should be filed for reference. 


CINCINNATI PLUNGE Cut GRINDERS; The 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

This is a 12-page booklet on the plunge 
cut grinder. 
the machine grinds by feeding a wide face 
wheel straight into the work. The grind- 
ing wheel is sufficiently wide to cover 
the entire length of work surface to be 
ground. It is claimed to be an ideal 
machine for average size commercial 
parts having comparatively long diame- 
ters that are not sufficiently long to jus- 
tify the traversing type of grinding ma- 
chine. Numerous illustrations are 
included. 


foundries, | 


space | 


As implied by its name, | 
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is none too good for 
the best in knit fabrics. 


So knitters play safe 
by using Torrington 
Needles .~ made to a 
standard which meshes 
with their own ideas 
of efficiency —— 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO .LTO 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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: organization that displays a 
spirit of cooperation adds something 
to the value of its product. 

It has been the practice of Scott 
& Williams, Inc., for the entire 61 
years of its business life, to foster 
in every way the welfare of the in- 
dustry it is privileged to serve. 

Meeting on the common ground 
of mutual interest, we have worked 
hand in hand with the knitting in- 


dustry toward the goal ot perfection. 


&stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WIL 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 
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[He Future oF FULL-FASHIONED Hos- 
rkY; Textile Machine Works, Read- 
g, #a. 

In this 20-page booklet the point is 
emphasized that, although full-fashioned 
hosiery has enjoyed a glorious past, there 
is more to look forward to than-in re- 


trospect. In proof of this contention, 
two facts are offered: (1) “Every 
manufacturer of ladies’ full-fashioned 
stockings is maintaining 100% produc- 


tion in order to satisfy his market.” 
(2) “There are in operation today less 
than one-half the number of full-fash- 
ioned machines necessary to supply the 
domestic market alone.” <A _ lesson is 
drawn from the history of full-fash- 
ioned development, in which it is shown 
that the demand for this type of stocking 
has been present for some time, but that 
it has been only in comparatively recent 
years that means have been possessed by 
\merican manufacturers to produce 
them economically. 

The history of the industry presented 
in this book is of considerable interest in 
itself. William Cotton of England 
patented the first full-fashioning machine 
in 1864, which became the standard for 
ill other types. About 50 years ago, a 
limited number of these machines was 
exported to Germany. German machine 
builders then began to imitate them, and 
in a short time Germany exceeded Eng- 
land’s output in both machinery and 
stockings. About 40 years ago, some of 
the first German built machines were 
exported to the United States. 

Due partly to a protective tariff on 
hosiery importations, the need was finally 
felt for an American-built full-fashioned 
hosiery machine, which would have the 
advantage of local service in times of 
emergency. This was designed by 
Messrs. Thun and Janssen. It is now 
prophesied that the United States will 
soon outrank both Germany and Eng- 
land in the number of full-fashioning 
machines installed in the knitting mills, 
and in quantity of output of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

A large portion of the booklet is de- 
voted to an explanation of full-fashioned 
knitting, illustrated by photographs and 
diagrams. An invitation is extended to 
all users of “Reading” full-fashioned 
hosiery machines to avail themselves of 
the technical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience possessed by the Textile Ma- 
chine Works. 

The remainder of the booklet is de- 
voted to a discussion of “Reading” leg- 
gers and footers. This includes recom- 
mendations for size of units, amount and 
listribution of labor, layout of machines, 
Sizes of yarns for various gauges, ma- 
terials to use, advisability of knitting 
gum silk, operating speeds, production, 


etc 


Parartet Drives; Boston Gear Works 
Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 

_ This is a valuable 64-page catalog, well 

indexed and illustrated, on standardized 

oston gears for immediate delivery. The 

Pages are filled with ‘useful tables, graphs, 


and other information of value to gear 
users. The size and form of the pub- 
lication make it convenient for easy 
refer: 


‘e and filing. 


Underwear Buyers Hesitate for Fall 





Reports of Price Irregularities a Cause for Conservation in 
Action by Wholesalers 


O MUCH has been said about the 

basis on which underwear is 
priced and the resultant confidence 
which buyers should have in the mar- 
ket that one sometimes wonders why 
there should be anything but free 
business and anticipation of require- 
ments on the part of the buyer. But 
after canvass of the market there is 
a certain amount of explanation for 
the wholesaler’s conservatism and his 
unwillingness to place a fair amount 
of his season’s requirements. While 
it would seem as though there were 
little warrant for any irregularity in 
the price situation, it is apparent 
enough has been done in this direc- 
tion to cause the buyer to wait for 
further reductions, even though they 
may not seem to be justified by the 
raw material situation. The buyer 
has been confronted so often during 
the last year with depreciation on the 
stock he has bought that he is deter- 
mined he is not going to be caught 
again and his operations are being 
conducted accordingly. 

Reports of Reductions 

The average buyer has made a can- 
vass of the market and has made a 
good many memoranda. Actual 
orders have been placed, in instances 
larger than last year, but in a good 
many cases it has ended with memo- 
randa and a statement that purchases 
would be made when salesmen made 
another trip to jobbing centers. This 
plan of procedure is apparently with 
the thought in mind that something 
may transpire that would make it 
advisable to hold off and see what 
competitors were doing. This method 
of operating may have a basis in the 
fact that in instances prices have been 
revised. It is reported that on a 
prominent line of boys’ fleeced under- 
wear quotations have been reduced 
25c a dozen. Also on heavyweight 
ribbed goods it is said that certain 
manufacturers are selling for delivery 
during the second period of the year 
at the same price as they announced 
for the first half. Such things as 
these give buyers pause and a con- 
siderable degree of hesitancy may be 
ascribed to the lack of firmness on 
the part of the seller. 


Popular Retail Prices Possible 


The quotations named at the begin- 
ning of the season would seem to be 
such as to justify the belief that 
underwear can be sold at retail at 
popular prices with a profit to the 
jobber and the retailer as well. The 
trouble in the last two years has been 
that too often manufacturers’ prices 
did not allow the jobber or the retailer 
to name a figure that was in a popu- 


lar range and at the same time reap 
what distributors 
be a necessary margin of profit. This 
situation has been altered with the 
decline in prices and it is therefore 
felt that the ultimate distribution of 
underwear for 1927 will be of larger 
volume than for several years. For 
instance, on fleeces the price range 
at first hands is such that goods can 
be retailed at $1.39 with a better 
grade at $1.50. The latter is a high- 
grade garment and unusual 
value. In ribbed goods, priced as low 
as $7.50, it is possible to retail at 
$1.00 and the higher grades at $1.25. 
These figures put the bulk of gar- 
ments at a level that should mean 
greater freedom of consumption and 
should produce an effect all along 
the line back to the manufacturer 
himself. 


these consider to 


shows 


Must Canvass Trade 


Nevertheless the resistance of the 
buyer would seem to evidence the 
probability that as persistent and con- 
sistent effort will have to be made to 
sell the ordinary volume of goods as 
at any time within the last few years. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many 
lines of underwear are within 
of pre-war prices and a better article 
is offered this year, approximating 
more closely to the level at which 
merchandise was sold before increases 
incident to the war, buying apparently 
will be largely done at home. It is 
possible that the jobber is going to 
secure business earlier this year than 
for the last two or three years be- 
cause of the stability of the market 
and the chance that if price changes 
occur they will be in an upward di- 
rection. The wholesaler’s claim that 
one of the principal reasons why he 
delays his purchases on any particular 
season is that he is receiving the same 
treatment from his customers. It used 
to be the case that the jobber would 
go on the road in January or early 
February and secure a very favorable 
volume of early fall business but he 
has complained of late that the re- 
tailer would not place his orders until 
April or May and that, therefore, 
there was no necessity of placing his 
orders with the manufacturer at an 
early date. While this condition may 
obtain in a good many quarters this 
year, it would seem as though a few 
far-sighted distributors looked for the 
possibility of unusually early trading 
on the part of the retailer. As con- 
firmation of this belief, it may be cited 
that in an underwear office this week, 
while the writer was talking with the 
head of the house, a telegram was 
received from one of the large 
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western buyers asking that fall 
samples be rushed at once as_ they 
intended to send their men out by the 


first of February. 
Delay in Samples? 

If there is any generat demand for 
samples to meet this character of 
competition on the part of the jobber, 
he is going to find a good deal of 
difficulty in getting the desired ship- 
ment. It is generally agreed by manu- 
facturers that it takes longer to pro- 
duce samples than it does the regular 
run of lines. Samples are made or- 
dinarily by day work instead of piece 
work and naturally the operative is 
not quite as expeditious as when she 
realizes the desirability of getting out 
a maximum amount of work within 
a minimum space of time in order to 
increase her pay envelope. With 
those who have not bought anything 
for fall as yet the experience is likely 
to be that samples will be delayed 
if there is any general disposition to 
get on the road early. With large 
mills, having calls for a bulk amount 
of samples, shipment cannot ordi- 
narily be promised until the middle 
of February or the first of March. 
The mill does not make up samples 
ahead of time because of possibilities 
of change in the garment which would 
make unavailable sample lines that 
might be produced ahead of time. 
Therefore it is only natural that the 
late buyer is going to experience de- 
lay in getting samples if, as_ indi- 
cated by the example mentioned above, 
there is a disposition to send jobbing 
salesmen on the road in the near 
future. 


More Activity for Spring 


While buyers are supposed to be 
considering their purchases for fall, 
yet the majority of agents report that 
greater activity is noted on spring 
merchandise than on fall. That such 
should be the case is not surprising 
when it is considered what a com- 
paratively small portion of the spring 
business has been consummated and 
also the retail manner in which buying 
has been conducted for the last year 
or more. The duplicates which are 
being received are not large indi- 
vidually but they aggregate a very 
fair volume and evidence the feeling 
of the jobber that he will need con- 
siderably more merchandise if he is 
to do a satisfactory spring business. 


Wool Goods Sluggish 


3uyers who have been here declare 
that they feel confident of good busi- 
ness in wool underwear for next fall. 
They also report very satisfactory 
clean-up of their stocks with inven- 
tories smaller than they have been 
in years. They also are satisfied with 
prices but in spite of all these fa- 
vorable factors they have not bought 
with any liberality. Manufacturers’ 
representatives appreciate that they 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


will be obliged to canvass the trade 
at home and have already started in 
instances to make supplementary trips. 
The price tendency is toward higher 
levels if any change is to be noted, 
but as a matter of fact it is believed 
that the market on wool underwear 
has been so thoroughly stabilized that 
a continuance of present quotations 
may be anticipated for an indefinite 
period. 


Half of Spring 
Hosiery Bought? 


Market Spotty, With Increased 
Attention to Prominent Fancy 
Half Hose 
Hosiery buying is spotty. A good 
many buyers are still here and al- 
though a number have gone home the 
outlook is for a continuance of activ- 
ity with fair-sized orders only. There 
is no apparent haste evidenced in the 
operations of wholesalers who have 
been in the market of late and their 
attitude toward the future is one of 
confidence that they will be able to 
obtain all the goods they need, even 
should they delay their operations ma- 
terially. It is a market that is difficult 
to analyze in view of the apparent 
warrant for bulk purchasing and over 
against this situation the conservatism 

that is being experienced. 


Spring Needs Filled? 

It is difficult to draw a positive con- 
clusion as to the aggregate business 
that has been done for spring as com- 
pared with the possible additions that 
may be made thereto. Salesmen re- 
port in instances that buyers have pur- 
chased all they are going to buy for 
the spring season while others admit 
that they have still a good deal to do 
before their requirements are filled. 
The consensus of opinion favors a 
50% coverage of needs. Those who 
have not ordered their quota for 
the spring season are not particularly 
interested in any offerings for fall, 
but a sufficient number are looking at 
fall merchandise to indicate that they 
have completed their spring arrange- 
ments and are in a position to talk 
understandingly and to some purpose 
for next fall. These buyers admit 
they are going to pursue a conserva- 
tive course and yet will buy a fair 
amount of merchandise when they feel 
itis necessary. Delays in operating, 
however, convince the primary seller 
that it will be necessary to canvass 
the trade to a decided degree this year. 
salesmen will probably make more 
than the usual number of trips and it 
may cost an abnormal amount to do 
business in this way. And yet it is 
realizei that those who keep in close 
Contact with the trade are the ones 
who most likely to secure the 
greatest volume of business. 


Fancy Half Hose Better 
The evident tendency toward staples 
hoted toward the end of the year has 
nued in any general way. As 
of fact greater interest is 


NOt cor 
@ matt, 


being taken in fancy half hose than 
is usual at this time of the year. And 
yet the buyer is operating differently 
than is his usual method. He has been 
around the market and has undoubt- 
edly placed a larger number of orders 
than has been his practice in the past 
but the size of individual orders has 
been. small. He has been looking for 
a wide variety of patterns in fancies. 
Sellers report that ordinarily the buyer 
would confine himself to two or three 
patterns in a line and place a fairly 
large order for these patterns. To- 
day where a dozen patterns, for illus- 
tration, are shown he will buy eight 
or ten of them. While this may mean 
that he has not the confidence ‘in any 
particular style of fancies that he 
should have, yet it is also indicative 
of the belief that fancies will be the 
dominant figure in the half hose mar- 
ket and that the buyer is determined to 
have a goodly variety on hand from 
which to draw. 

Another feature of fancy half hose 
buying is the tendency toward louder 
patterns. A couple of years ago sell- 
ing agents were of the positive opinion 
that the trend in fancies was toward 
quieter, more dignified styles. Prep- 
arations were made accordingly and 
for a time this forecast seemed to be 
based on actual developments. This 
is not the case today for buyers are 
looking with more favor on some of 
the loudest things that are being 
shown. An experience of a local sell- 
ing agent is along this line. He said 
this week that he showed a new pat- 
tern which was the loudest thing he 
had in his line to a buyer who had 
canvassed the market and who told 
him that after going over the offer- 
ings that are being made he consid- 
ered this particular pattern one of the 
most conservative he had seen. 

Full-Fashioned Buying Fair 

All things considered the demand 
for full fashioned keeps up with re- 
markable tenacity. Buyers are scru- 
tinizing the values that are offered 
very carefully but at the same time 
are including in their lines a very fair 
proportion of full fashioned and are 
inclined to trade up on this class of 
stockings. The longer boot is the 
only thing that seems to meet with 
buyers’ approval and in the finer 
gauges is attracting universal atten- 
tion. Buyers admit they are hav- 
ing some trouble because of the stock 
of short boots still in the hands of 
the retailer, which probably accounts 
for the scant attention which is being 
given this class of merchandise. Full 
fashioned mill properties are not being 
sought with the same eagerness as was 
apparent a few months ago. In fact, 
it is said certain fair-sized properties 
are available today that could not be 
regarded as on the market in any 
sense of the term six months ago. 


Rivoli Silk Hosiery Moves 

The Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co. an- 
nounces removal of its New York 
selling office to new up-town quarters 
at 419 Fourth Avenue, corner 29th 
Street. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 


lengths and saves fabric. 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smooth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
ovt moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


See cliso 
TEXTILE 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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f © A PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION 


A EX For more than twenty-five years Reading Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machines have gone through a forward process of 


d\ evolution in our successful efforts to create a machine of the 
av NS greatest accuracy and highest efficiency. 
“es Q a ; 
\ ‘ Its carefully worked-out simplicity, ease of operation and its 
y NK, interchangeable parts make the Reading Machine so nearly 


trouble proof that our staff of expert service men is main- 
tained more as a precaution than a necessity. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. | 
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Obituary 





Chauncey Bishop 
hauncey Bishop, treasurer of the 
dleton Woolen Mills Co., which op- 


erates woolen mills in Oregon, Wash- 
n and California, died in the 
Pendleton hospital Jan. 16, from an 


accidental gun shot wound sustained the 
previous day at McKay dam. With two 
companions Mr. Bishop had gone duck 
hunting in that vicinity, and they 
returning to their car, in crossing 
a gully, Mr. Bishop slipped, causing a 
fatal wound by the discharge of his gun. 


as 


wert 


Mr. Bishop made his home in Pendle- 
ton, and was manager of the woolen 
mills in that city in addition to his posi- 
tion as treasurer of the company. 
Brief funeral services were held in 


Pendleton Jan. 17, and the body was 
then taken to Salem, the home of his 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Bishop, 
where final services were conducted on 
Jan. 18. He is survived by two sons, 
Robert 17 and Charles C. 13, his wife 
having died in 1918. Two brothers Roy 
T. Bishop and Clarence M. Bishop both 


pare nts, 


of Portland, also survive, besides the 
parents. He was born Oct. 25, 1885 at 


Crawfordsville, Oregon, and was mar- 
ried Feb. 22, 1907. He was a graduate 
of Columbia university, New York City, 
and was a member of the Elks and of 
Phi Kappa Phi fraternity. While at 
Columbia he played on the foot ball 
team, and had engaged in athletics on 
various teams in Oregon. 


William Orrell 


William Orrell, well known mill man 
and philanthropist of Burrillville, R. I., 
died Jan. 19 at the Brooks Hospital in 
Brookline, Mass., in his 79th year. Mr. 
Orrell, who rose from bobbin boy to 
mill owner, was born in England, com- 


ing to America at the age of seven. 
His parents settled in Bridgeton, R. I., 
and when ten he went to work in a 
mill there. He was placed in charge 
of the weaving and designing depart- 
ments of a Hampden, Mass., mill in 
1879, and in 1883 was made superin- 


tendent and designer of the Orrell Mill, 
then operated by Robert Kershaw and 
Joseph Carpenter. In 1889 he acquired 


control of the mill, and his son Fred- 
erick, who died several years ago, was 
secretary and superintendent. He leaves 
a widow, two daughters, two step- 
daughters, six grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Col. Theodore S. Johnson 
Theodore S. Johnson, for many 
yi i director of the Jefferson ( Mass.) 
M o. was found dead from natural 
( it his office in Worcester, Mass., 
21. He was 83 years old and 
of Dana, Mass. Four years 
e retired clerk of courts for 
ester county after serving more 
than 40 years. He was prominent in 
and financial affairs. William 
president and treasurer of the 
n Mfg. Co., was a bearer at the 
which was held on Monday. 


as 


William J. Anderson 

im J. Anderson, sales manager 
ot Sutro & Son Co., New York, died 
tt t brief illness on Thursday, Jan. 
is home in Westfield, N. J. Mr. 
At n entered the employ of E. 
& Son Co., more than 35 years 
became one of the best known 


TEXTILE WORLD 


men in the knit goods trade in the 
United States and many foreign coun- 
tries. 
ager 


He was vice-president and man- 
of and for 
had his headquarters in New York City 


sales, over 18 years 


He made many friends throughout the 
vears of his connection with the FE. 
Sutro & Son Co. He was a Mason and 
a member of a number of clubs both 
in New Jersey and in New York. He 
was 54 years old and is survived by his 
widow, May Wiley Anderson, his 
daughter, Miss Evelyn M. Anderson, 
who is a senior at Sweetbriar (Va.) 
College, and his son, Paul Sutro Ander 


son of Baltimore. 


J. Brook Emsley 

J. Brook Emsley, associated with the 
Washington Mills, Philadelphia, for 
more than 25 years, died at his home in 
Germantown, Jan. 14. Mr. Emsley was 
one of a family that had been promi 
nently identified with textile manufactur 
ing in the Kensington district for many 
vears. He was formerly associated with 
his father and uncle in the operation ot 
the manufacturing plant at E. Hagert 
and Emerald Sts., and was widely known 
in this connection for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He is survived by his 
widow. Washington Mills were form 
erly spinners of wools and merino yarns 
and withdrew from 
ago, 


business five years 


Arthur T. Emmons 


Arthur E. Emmons, and 
junior member of the Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass.,. died at 
his home on North Andover on Wednes 
day, following a long illness. Mr. Em 
mons was born in Lawrence 47 years ago 
and after completing his studies at Colby 
Academy, New Hampshire, entered the 
loom harness plant founded by his grand- 


president 


father, to learn the business under his | 


father. A. B. Emmons, present treasurer 
and general manager of the company. 
During the past 30 years he had been 
actively connected with the plant. 
was elected its president when his uncle, 
Gross B. Emmons died. He is survived 
by his widow and one son. 


John R. Kendrick 


John R. Kendrick, publisher of the 
American Carpet and Upholstery Jow 
nal, who died at his home in Philadel 


phia last week, was 78 years old 
Kendrick 
and 


Mr 


born in ra., 
at 


graduating 


was Barnesville, ( 
Univer 
he 
father in the 
textile business in which he was engaged 
for red the 
He was 
authority and a 
at many expositions in this coun 


was educated Rochester 
After from 


hecame associated with his 


sity. college 


before he ente 
publishing field in Philadelphia 
a recognized 


several vears 


textile 


judge 


try and abroad. He was a member of 
the Union League, Manufacturers’ Club, 
and of the Art Club. His widow and 
five children survive him. 


William A. Scott 


William <A. Scott, for 


many years 
prominently identified with the textile 
industry of Amsterdam, N. Y., died 


last week at the City Hospital after an 
extended illness. He was born in Scot 
land in 1860 but had resided in Amster- 
dam for over 40 years during which 
time he had held the position as boss 
carder in the Morris Knitting Mills, 
the Harrower Knitting Mills and the 
Tryon Knitting Co. 
(Other Obituaries on page 94) 
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Get Their Measure 


ESULTS are the only measures by which 
to judge your machines. Production— 
continuous, consistent—is the final test. 


The records of 
Brinton machines 
tell of reliability, 
quality and service. 
Because they have 
stood, and will 
stand, every test of 
practical produc- 
tion, Brinton ma- 
chines are found in 
knitting centers in 
all parts of the 
world. For that 
reason, also, they 
will give you the 
maximum of satis- 
faction. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 





tion of our com- 
plete line. 


H. 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





Australia: 
Sidney, 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


J. H. Butter & Co., 
Melbourne. 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


South America: Santiago Scotto, 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
1 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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Established Confidence 


Like Rome, confidence was not built in a day. 


For more than a quarter century we have 
striven to offer the textile industry and cotton 
buyers of the country something more than a § 
sound business connection. 

foday, thru the practice of this policy, we 
approach the pinnacle of success with our 
product and service waving as established 
emblems of confidence. May we serve you 


also? 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


NEWBURGER. 


COTTON COMPANY ?” 


INCORPORATED 
Memphis Tens 
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Small Advanee in 
\merican’s Worsteds 


Dept. 1 Staples Average a Gain of 
114%—3192 Unchanged—Over- 
coatings Next Week 

[he opening of staple worsteds by 
the American Woolen Co., for fall, 
1927 on Wednesday disclosed a 
price level which was par to 
7¥c higher than the spring, 1927, 


figures named last July and_ cur- 
rent up to this new offering. On 48 


repeat numbers which are typical of 
Dept. I in which the goods were 
shown, the average rise amounts to 
113%. Several of the worsted staples 
are unchanged. The pivotal serge 
number, 3192, is still quoted at 
$2.27. The popular unfinished 
worsted number 9613-1, has been ad- 
vanced only 2%c to $2.12%. One of 
the lines which shows gain of 7%c is 
9591-1 which is at $2.42. 


the opening above described 
covered serges, unfinished worsteds, 
trench backs, worsted cheviots and 
vorsted overcoatings. It is under- 


stood that all remaining overcoating 
lines for the fall season together with 
mackinaws, lumber jacks and shirting 
Hannels will be opened by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. on Monday, Jan. 31, 
and at the same time Dept. 7 will offer 
fine coatings and suitings. 

The opening for the fall season as 
disclosed in the showing of staples 
by the big company is quite close to 
the trade’s picture of the event be- 

e it happened. The fact that a 

all advance was probable was fore- 
shadowed by the fact that some mills 
made such an advance last October, 
nd also was made necessary by the 
ng trend of foreign wool markets, 
by the inclination of manufac- 
turers to stimulate more enthusiasm 
lor spring by staging a strong open- 
ig for the fall season. It is believed 

buyers are in sympathy with a 

ng attitude, and that the opening 

most constructive one. 
wear branch of the 
goods market has been quiet, 
its members are hoping that a 
g foundation for distribution this 
Pring is now being laid. More at- 
on to worsteds in the realm of 
wear and even in general util- 
ear is to be hoped for. Business 
itty, some lines attracting con- 
ible buyer interest while others 


e€ women’s 


* * * 


\nerican Woolen’s Showing of 
Stunle Worsteds 

offering of staple worsteds in 
1 of the American Woolen Co. 
i ie fall, 1927, season was made 








on Jan. 26. On 48 repeat numbers 
as noted below, four are unchanged 
from spring, while on the others ad- 
vances of 2%, 5, 7% and Ioc are 
noted, there being but one in whicl 
the last increase is to be found. On 
a percentage basis the change fig 
ures out as a gain of 113% Prices 
on the five mills in Dept. 1 for the 
new season, together with those for 

















the spring, 1927, and the fall, 10926, 
seasons tor comparison follow: 
WASHINGTON MILLS 
Fall Spring Fall 
1926 1927 1927 
2 1.87% 
2 2.15 
3. 3.20 
3. 3.40 
> 3 a. 
= : 0 
1.§ 1 i 
Rue 1 
38  F 
1.{ a 
1 250 1.52% 
8804 2. 2.05 2.0714 
WOOD WORSTED MILLS 
ee 3. 2.75 2.80 
Rc oe) dca se 3 » 8.42% 3.50 
9115-14 3 2.97% 3.021 
a ES Lcta3 1.5714 1.60 
GOTO... 25% 2.50 eT 2.323 
ee 2.35 2.15 2.17% 
9116-58 4.30 4.02% 4.05 
SAG. i is ss 2.70 2.47% 2.521 
9413-1 So. 2: 2.05 — 
9591-1 ; d 2.42% 
1 2.12% 
o> 8.00 
ETS 3.071 
. 2 So 
; 3.071 
b 3.95 
9812-1 f 9 37% 
9813-7 ly 2.45 
9814-7 F 2.521 
9816 5 3.99 
9816-7 6 2.70 
RN choles 2.32% 
a 1.87% 
AYER MILLS 
Cn ee 2.50 2.30 2.35 
1S14—44 2.95 2.67% 2.70 
O12 2.50 2.27% 2.26% 
FULTON MILLS 
ee 3.25 3.00 3.02%, 
744 3.87% 3.50 3 b 
319% s f 2.27% ? ; 
2? 65 - ‘ 
eve » 
2.65 b 
MILLS 
2.67% 2.70 
05 2.10 
2.55 2.60 
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A Most Active Time 
in Cotton Goods Trade 


Buvers Have Been 


1 Attracted to 
Market 


Gray Goods Have 
Advanced 





The cotton goods market has closed 
probably the 
January according to trade estimates 
that the market has 


Many 


into 


what is most active 
seen for many 
a year. 
brought 
low level of 


buyers have been 
action because of the 


quotations and manu- 


facturers have been willing to sell 
large quantities of goods without 
placing barriers in the way. \d- 


vances, except in the gray goods mar- 
ket, have been few and selling houses 
have been accumulating orders which 
are going to carry mills through a 
number of months without need for 


pressing the 


more 
business. 

Che gray goods market has firmed 
up during the last week and 64 x 
60s have sold t OF x to deliveries 
in the second quarter of the year, 


and for goods at spot or in February 


March 7c is asked lor 68 x 72s 
similar prices are 734c and 77¢c 
\ctual spots of 72 x 76s are reported 
to bé scarce and premium of 4c 


nearby price of &34c¢ was 


said to be obtainable During the fall 
so much attention was paid to 04 X 
60s that some ot the other construc 
tions were neglected, and discrepan- 
cies are now showing up 

features of the 
market has been the sale 
fe 4s 


One of the recent 
of prints. 
there has been 
particular interest in the finer sorts 
of prints 


repo. ted that 


especially those on sheer 


fabrics. In patterns the small neat 
figures are said to be leaders In 


other sorts of colored eoods including 


flannels, chambravs, denims, ging 
hams, etc., there has been a_ steady 


business which is up to the expecta- 
Where 


stvle enters into these goods, it 1s 


tions of the sanguine 


most 


fact of comment that original 


good 
stvles are the best sellers and that 
buyers are considering price less and 
stvle more than they have for many 
seasons. 

the market 


standard in 


One way for stabilizing 
appears to be to set a 
stvles which cannot be 
surpassed 

* * * 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan.19 Jan. 12 Jan. 27, 1926 

Spot cotton, N. Y.... 13. 50¢ 13_50¢ 20. 90¢ 
Print Cloths 

27 in., 64x60, 7 60 434-5¢ 434¢ 6-61<¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 675-714¢ | 634-7¢ 814-834 ¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 734-7’ <¢ 734-7744 10-103<¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 83%4-B7<é 85<-834¢ 11\4¢ 


39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. Q'-O34¢ 914-934¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00 T%K-B¢ 734-7744 97<-10¢ 
36-  in., 48x48, 3.00 9-914¢ 105<¢-1134¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 M4-14e 7-74 9326 


1214-121 of 


Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 T34¢ 7l4¢ 1034<-1084¢ 
36)¢-in., 64x60, 5.75 63¢ 614-654¢ 835-85 x¢ 


Miscellaneous 


Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 934¢ o%4¢ 12-12\%¢ 
Denims, 2.20s 14¢ 14¢ 17in¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 17!4-19¢ 1714-194 213%4¢ 
Standard prints 8¢ 8¢ Glo¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in O¢ 9¢ 9¢ 
* * - 


Trend Toward Longer Sheets 
NEW Mass.—A 


demand for ] 


BEDFORD, crowing 
longer sheets by the 
housewives of the country is noted in 
Wamsutta 
The most popular 


the market 


orders received by the 
Mills of this citv 
sheet on 


they report is 


the 108-inch sheet, which is taking the 
place of the 99-inch sheet, the next 
f hs 


smaller size These two lengt 


comprise 92.34% of the product of 
Wamsutta sheets for the last 5 years. 
In 1921 the 108-inch sheets accounted 
for 50.3 of the output, with 38.5% 
ot the 99-inch size In 1925 the 
108-inch size comprised 64.5% of the 
total and the 99-inch size constituted 


27.8% of the business. 
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Silk Goods 


Silk Market Swings 
Into Faster Stride 


ae 


Georgettes Lead Closely Followed 
by Tie Silks, Flat Crepes and 
Satin Crepes 
hough the broadsilk market had 
to absorb last week not only the com- 
petition of the weaker houses which 
are pressing tor business but also some 
rather pessimistic discourse on the 
part of its own members, business ap- 
faster 
lhe chief thing 
contend with, 
though, is the waiting policy adopted 
by its best customers—the cutters and 


Despite everything sales were 


peared to be swinging into a 
stride in spite of all. 


that mills have to 


stores. 
larger last week and many houses re 
garded conditions as more than satis- 
factory. Compared with January a 


year ago sales are said to compare 
well 

Unquestionably the biggest number 
in point of volume is the three thread 
georgette. [his quality is out of stock 
in most houses and goods are going 
out just as fast as they come in from 
the dvers Jobbers are looking the 
market over for gray goods which is 
pretty well contracted for at this 
moment. 

Crepe-de-chine has been doing bet- 
ter, and the overproduction of pure 
dye goods has been moved. Radium 
has quieted down and sellers are run- 
ning off their looms temporarily and 
starting up georgettes. 

Silk Situation at a Glance 

PRropucTION: ° Declining slightly. 


DemMAND: More active. 
STOCKS Considered moderate in 
view of present buying methods. 


Raw SiLtk: Prices steady; stocks 
unchanged. 
SENTIMENT: 


Cautious, mills 


taling their production. 
a 


“Cameole” a New 
Silk Dress Fabrice 

The Stehli 
the introduction of a new silk dress 
fabric called “Cameole”. A distine- 


tive feature of the 


cur- 


Tw o-Faced 


Silks Corp. announces 


new material, 


which has been evolved after pro- 
longed experiments in Europe and this 
country, is that it has a face of one 
color and a back of another and yet 
is but This 
effect is produced through an entirely 
new process of weaving and dyeing. 
Both sides of the material always 
properly keyed as to color, the color 


of the back influencing the face. It 


a single piece of goods. 


therefore becomes unnecessary for a 


woman who would trim her dress 
with a material of another tone to do 
more than simply reverse the cameole 


and she will be sure of proper tone. 








Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles iladelphia 
Baltimore Dallas Memphis Pittsburgh 
Bosto dD r Milwaukee San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis 
Chicago El Paso New Orleans Syracuse 
Cincinnati Kansas City New York Toronto, Ont. 
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In power plant 


the principle 
is the same 


Good machinery, operated by 
workmen, 
plant 
always kept in mind. 


capable 
assures an efficient power 
provided one important point is 
Fine machines 


must be supplied with good lubricating 


oils in order to run smoothly. 


Modern industry has come to appre- 
ciate that proper lubrication means some- 
thing more than smoother running ma- 
chines. It also assures lessened wear, 


fewer 


interruptions of operation and 


increased production. In short, good 


oils are now recognized as 
ness.” 


“good busi- 


Sound management never underesti- 
mates the importance of selecting for 
each department good supplies which 


contribute to the smooth running of 


plant. 


a 


This principle applies as much to your 
finishing room as to your power plant. 
That this fact is now recognized by tex- 
tile men is clearly shown in the care with 
which they select the soaps for their vari- 


ous finishing operations. 


Procter & Gamble textile soaps 
made to fill your requirements. 


are 
You may 


purchase them with full confidence that 
their excellence will be reflected in the 


finer results they accomplish. 


Amber Soap Flakes 


P&G Palm Fulling Soap 


Procter & Gamble 


CINCINNATI, O 


BRANCHES 


‘‘Good Soap is Good Business’’ 
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or finishing room 






CHICAGO, ILL. 


— SPECIALIZED “9 
| TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


N LINE. with our New Year 
Pledge of Better Service, we 
offer 


Cream Softener Conc., 


a new product, assuring the most 
efficient, economical and excellent 
results in finishing 


BROADCLOTHS 
SATEENS 


the finer, fancy fabrics, such as 
Rayon mixtures, Organdies, Nain- 
sooks, Voiles and all other cotton 
materials. 


With Cream Softener Conc. there is 
absolutely no spotting owing to our 
scientific process of manufacture 
and the high grade of raw materials 
used. 


Send for samples, prices 
and detailed information. 


eines: & Co. | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


aManiintie “a oe 
rae REEEREE se = # 5 53 


Plant of east Wolf & Co., iseiitn. N. J. 


Mid-West and Pacific Coast Representatives 


The Ciba Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, C 


January 29, 1927 
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Minor Changes in South 

Gastonia, N. C., JAN. 22.—The 
general average in price of 25 common 
stocks of southern cotton mills closed 
wr the week at 109.64 according to 
the weekly summary of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co., which was slightly lower 
than the previous week, however, only 
minor changes were noted in the bid 
and asked quotations. Several of the 
Belmont mills have declared and paid 
cash dividends during the week. The 
Linford Mills and Perfection Spinning 
Co. have recently paid cash dividends 
ot 5% on their common capital stock, 
and, with other stockholders’ meetings 
to be held at an early date, it is be- 
lieved that other dividends will be 
declared at that time. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auctien 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool. pfd...... 804 was ass 
Am. Bite. 166...555. 82% 2 84 
\moskeag, com...... 51 


Androscoggin ...... 43% 40 "45 


APURRIOE 0.6 i000 0.0% 6714 67 68 
DOE hekeetnkn ce ee von 110 115 
ferkshire Cot. ..... 120 125 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 20 ae Pee 
OE Std saree ae he as Pe sia 106 
MEWREGR 5 kc ee.ccses 43 45 208 
Esmond, pfd........ 99% 98 
VOUEES ‘Wieeesrsers 15% 15 16 
Farr Alpaca ....... 164% 165 169 
J a a 11 10 13 
Hamilton Woolen... 3 30 35 
I Pa rile eng re ale. a 19% 19 23 
Ipswich, pfd. ...... 87% 94% ... 
Ipswich, com.. ; 3814 3 50 
ee eee 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ....... 177 175 178 
ME aa Us + a giatas a 112% 112 116 
Massachusetts . +... 71 72 74 
Merrimack, com. ... 115 112 115 
Nashua, com, cine 91% 49 51 
Nashua, pfd. . - 169 160 172 
NaUMRORe ..4.:.... 3169 160 162 
ee Se. See 7 heath ee 
Lu _ SR 19 19 21 
I ai acral as see 41% - 
Pepperell ..... at 117% «114 117 
Plymouth Cordage .. 125 125 128 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 24 27 
WE. ca cvaveb sa s0 34 30 3 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co........ va 21 
Arkwright Mills jan wiew f 15 or 
Rarnard Mfg. Co ae Bevin 50 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. 35 bate 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 35 2 
B ne Mills Co bre iycepts aan 72 

1 I fo i waren a Peters 30 
‘ SEEN << 5-3 x Gral'sa,006 108 ite 
. =e eer 75 
1) ee ie a ane, ie wes 72 
NON SRNR od ica oa pty alii 20 35 

ent Drain t as ca oe als 80 ° 

ie APR er are ; 30 
I Philip Mills See a 123 , 
I el Lake Mills (com.).. i2 20 
! el Lake Mills (pfd.). ace 

In Mfg. Cx Pires . = 50 
I ex Mts. O6...6<. Siiats ; 112 
\ inies Mills rere oe aia 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 50 55 
\ gansett Milis ‘ . ne 
RIBDOE -WUGNEE 4 das <5 0 ‘ ia 40 
Y er Mills (com.). . 20 
Y m Mills (eom.)....... ala 142 
POCKgRAE BATE. COic:c.<.<.0:00:0:0 a 
S Oee Beem, Ce..... «esx 140 
s ON I atin fare a sare ie 3 
s SE fo wsie va 4 a 27 
StaTord Mills ..... ats ; 25 
St ns Mfg. Co ; 19314 
1 CER ow skcsae: 123 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... ae 
\ anoag Millis ......... ibe 35 


Ww moe Mills 


More Depressing Statements 


Inventory Shrinkages Largely Responsible and May Be Exag- 
y £ gely p , 5 
gerated—Renfrew Considers Liquidation 


Boston, Jan. 26. 

F ANOTHER batch of depressing 

mill statements had not synchron- 
ized this week with reports of sub- 
stantial improvement in activity of the 
cotton and wool goods market and 
with a slump in industrial and rail- 
road stocks, it is possible that values 
of high grade textile shares would 
have scored a more general advance 
and that buying would have been more 
active than selling. As it was, prac- 
tically all of the leading textiles on 
the local exchange show moderate net 
declines for the week, while the de- 
clines at today’s auctions were more 
numerous than the advances. It may 
be stated, however, that some of the 
latter were of notable character and 
point to possible substantial recoveries 
in some of the most depressed stocks 
as well as in certain high grade tex- 
tiles that have been firmest recently. 
Among the former may be noted 
York, Everett, Manomet and the New 
England Southern issues. Among the 
latter are Naumkeag, with an advance 
of 83¢ points; Pepperell, which sold 
up 2% points, ex-dividend; Merri- 
mack com. which was up 2'% points; 
and Nashua common and preferred 
which advanced 4 and 134 points 
respectively. American Woolen 
preferred showed a net decline for the 
week of I point at 80%, while the 
common was off 54 points at 257%. 
Amoskeag common declined 2 points 
to 51, while the preferred was un- 
changed at 7334. Pacific at 41% is off 
14 pdint, and Bigelow-Hartford com- 
mon at 80% shows a net decline for 
the week of 4 points. 

Regarding Inventory Losses 

Faced by the necessity once again 
of taking 


losses. 


considerable inventors 
and also facing what are ex 
pected to be the lowest prices for cot 
ton for some come, it is 
hardly to be expected that the major 
ity of cotton mill officials would shrink 
from taking their inventories at 
or market whichever is lowest,”” even 
if they should not stick the knife in as 
deeply as possible. A radical shrink- 
age was warranted for cotton mills 


years to 


‘i. ‘ 
cost 


closing their books during the last six 
months, and, believing that it is likels 
to be the last heavy shrinkage that 
they will need to take for some years. 
it seems only natural that they should 
have limit.” The deeper 
the cut now the better the showing 


“sone the 


that may be made at the end of the 
next fiscal year. Inventory taking at 
arbitrary periods made necessary by 
f a corporation’s books 
on a certain date are more or less 
matters of bookkeeping, and might not 


the closing of 


be necessary if the books happened to 
close six months later and there was a 
marked advance in cotton and cloth 
prices in the meantime. Inventory 
shrinkages as taken may have been 
fully warranted at the time, but hav- 
ing been so drastic it needs only a 
moderate improvement in business 
during the current fiscal year to make 
a greatly improved showing. 
Bid for Part of Hamilton 

Charles F. Rowley, co-receiver of 
the Hamilton Mig. Co., cotton goods, 
Lowell, Mass., submitted to the court 
on Friday of last week an offer by 
Marden & Murphy, real estate deal- 
ers of Lowell, to buy the physical 
property of the Hamilton plant for 
$700,000, and the court has notified 
all creditors and stockholders to ap- 
pear on February 1 to show cause, if 
any, why the offer should not be ac- 
cepted. The purchasers would pay 
$150,000 in cash on making of the 
agreement, $150,000 more on passing 
of papers and the balance, $400,000, 
to be one year 5% 
company to be formed by the pur- 
chasers to operate part of the mill. 
It is understood that the new No. 7 
mill would be the only one operated, 
and that the balance of the plant, with 
the possible exception of the bleach- 
ery, dyehouse and cloth room, would 
he sold. The bidders state that present 
stockholders will be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the new com- 
pany. Their offer also specifies that 
all suits against officers and directors 
of the Hamilton Mfg. Co 
discharged. The latter 
allows the assumption that 


the old officers and directors of the 


bonds of a new 


are to be 
stinulation 


some ol 


company will be interested in the new 
company that would take over the 
Marden & Murnhv 
handled several large textile proper 


nlant have 


ties in Lowell. including the former 
plant of the Bigelow-Hartford Car 
pet Co., the Prescott Mills. and re 


cently the Lawrence Mig. Co 


Florence Acquires American 


It is reported on good authority 
that considerably more than a con 
trolling interest in the American 
Sninning Co., Greenville. S. C.. has 


acouired bv the Florence 
Forest Citv,. N. C 


owners will take control 


heen Mills 
ind that the 


of the 


new 
prop 
ertv- following the stoekholders’ 
ing Februarv 2 |. W 
who succeeded ] H 


dert on the latter’s 


meet 
Norwood, 
Morgan as presi 
resignation sev 
eral months ago, has accepted the 
Florence offer for his stock and has 


advised other stockholders to do the 








Florence Mills offers $201 in 
cash and $100 in preferred stock of 
the Florence Co. for American Spin- 
ning Co. stock, and those who do not 
wish to accept the preferred stock of 
the Florence Co. may receive $95 in 
cash, this amount being underwritten 


same. 


by a syndicate of bankers. The Flor- 
ence Co. will offer $500,000 in new 
stock to their present stockholders at 
par, and, with this new money to- 
gether with an equal amount taken 
from net quick assets, they will have 
the necessary $1,000,000 to pay the 
cash required for the American Spin- 
ning stock and still leave them in a 
very strong financial position. The 
earnings ot both companies for the 
last three months are reported to have 
been very satisfactory. A. J. Cum- 
nock, of Catlin & Co., New York 
City, who is largely interested in both 
the Florence Mills and the American 
Spinning Co. has handled the bid for 
the latter’s stock, and counter-offers 
were also made by the Woodside and 
McKissick interests of 
3. 


Greenville, 


Hamilton Woolen Shows Loss 

lor the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., shows a net loss for the 
year of $502,783 as compared with a 
loss for the 1925 fiscal year of $71,- 
733. This disappointing result was 
due in part to inventory shrinkage, 
and more largely to a decrease in 
sales of about $1,000,000 without pro- 
portional decrease in operating costs. 
The following comparative statement 
of operations shows a 20.7% decrease 
in sales with a decrease in manufac- 
turing cost of only 12%. 





1926 1925 
Sales $3,959,043 $4,988,172 
Operating costs 4.462.558 5,069,748 
Operating loss DOB O15 81,576 
Ct er income ; 2 9,843 
Net loss for year 502,783 T1738 


Arlington’s Improved Showing 


The statement of the Arlington 


Mills for the fiscal year ended Novy 


230 last shows an increase in sales ot 


ipproximately $2,280,000, an increase 


in earnings of $162,374, and a loss 


after payment of $840,000 in divi 


dends of $186,993, as compared with 


. deficit for the 1925 fiscal year of 
$1,056,089. The income account 101 
he last two years compares as fol 
ta 

1926 1925 
Sale nif i $14,675,005 


! rrene $16,838,553 
Sales raw mat 


& by-prod 1.149.809 — 1,0831. 867 
Total sales 17.9SS.362 15,704,868 
Karnings GOS OOF 10.663 
Deductions 86.702 
I> dends S40.000 960.000 

irplus . FISG.UUS *1 O56.080 

* Deficit. 


President Franklin W. Hobbs’ re 


port to stockholders is in part as fol- 


1 
iOWS 


“Net current assets above all debts are 
now $8,270,520. Ratio of current assets 
to liabilities is 2.22. We have $2.22 of 
current assets for each $1 of indebtedness, 
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Unwinds - - sews - -measures --rewinds 


does. 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 


with an inspecting board for 





—in a nutshell that’s what | 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- | 
ing and Winding Machine | 
This convenient widely | 


roll and also can be equipped | 


TEXTILE WORLD 





rapid inspecting if required. 
The No. 4 Machine makes 
an ideal hard roll for shears, 
brush'ng machines, for ship- | 
ments to the ble ‘achery, etc 
keeping the cloth clean and 
free Gene wr_nkles. This 
machine can be equipped 
with either Dinsmore or 
nut Singer type sewing 
head, ~ Ci an also be disect 
d moter driven if 
de i Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show 
ma es ing the complete Dinsmore 
line Send for it! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY 


— See cMls 
CONSO woaTeD TEXTILE 


Salem, Mass. 


ee 








BROTHERS 


», NEW YORK 


RICH, are 


ACHE ST 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL”? PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 














Conditioning of Crepes 


Following requests of its customers and after 
considerable research, the United States 
Testing Co. announces it will rewind the 
two pound sample used in the conditioned 
weight test. Full details on request. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., I 
316 Hudson St., New York 
BRANCHES: 207 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia; 220 Ellison St., 


Paterson; 63 Union St., New Bedford; 421 So. Wells St., 
Chicago; 1@-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China. 


NC. 





Plant at Hoboken, N. J. 


Twenty xyYears Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Pa- 

per and wood |. : a 
Sia & SHOOKS 
covers r H and 

Will not Split if TH CLOTH 

we Warp; not |? = ‘ BOARDS 





liable to-break 








WINDERS 4{ARLEY-KAY,Luure> = YARN 
Cop and Skein am 4 GRADE \) WAXERS 
For Wool G che “Kerrre sjponmmene st 


Cotton or Silk 


Accessories 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 












M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. || 
jhe--—-—- +> - ee 


January 29, 


1927 
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J. P. STEVENS & &O., Inc. 
Commission ASerchants 


23 Thomas Street 








25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers 2nd Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over £5 Years 












SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING CF TEXTILE FROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND’ DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 









A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


[BALING PRESS] Talbot Mills 


(HYDRAULIC) 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
50 to 300 FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


TONS PRESSURE 
Thibets Uniform Cloths 















With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 

work 

Ask us about them 

Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

388 West Water St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases " Trade Marks + Copyrights 


Special Attention to Textile Invention 










Velours 


| Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 
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Financial—Continued 


== 


little better than last year, when ratio 
was 2.20. 

“Cash and accounts receivable are 
$4,867,950. Notes and accounts payable 
are $6,800,469. If cash and accounts re- 
eivable were used to pay debts there 
would be left balance of $1,932,518 to be 
paid from other assets. Thijs amounts to 
less than 20% of book value of inven- 
tories ;—inventories are worth more than 
five times amount needed to pay balance 
{ debts. Inventories were taken at cost 
r market, whichever was lower, and at 
$9,916,302 are $701,000 less than last 
ear. The figures do not take into ac- 
count value of plant, net depreciated 
wok value of which is over $10,000,000. 
Buildings and machinery have been kept 
up to date, are thoroughly modern 
and in condition for operating at highest 
€ ficiency. 

From 1902 to 1913 all expenditures 
ior additions to plant were charged to 
profit and loss and not added to book 
value of plant. In order to get at true 
value of property for purposes of figur- 
ng depreciation, these amounts were 
carefully figured and depreciated from 
date of expenditure to Nov. 30, 1916, and 

tal depreciated value of these amounts 

is found to be $3,028,089. These fig- 
ires were approved by Treasury Depart- 
nt and entered on our books. Since 

t depreciation has been figured 
a total amount including these restored 


though they 


date 


S i 


been 
this 
is n been added to plant 


This treat 


not 
bla VC MU 


—_ vn on our valance sheet, but 


! valuation ol statement 
} ment of the account is in accordan 
' est accounting practice of today. 

t While many mills have figured depr 





ition in the 


hinery 


proportion to amount of 
operation, or have not fig- 
rreciation at all, we feel it 


isable to charge off usual full amount 
of depreciation, amounting to $597,047. 
\Ve have therefore, deducted this amount 
—= 


any de] 
J I 


from profit and loss account and added it 


) depreciation account, making total de- 
preciation account $4,067,675. 


Book value of the property is as 
follows: 

Net quick assets.......... $68 per share 
Net plant value.......... 88 “ $ 


lotal book value....... ion = 4 

\n analysis of the losses for the 
year shows that with taxes of $80,321 
and reduction in inventory of $170,- 
218 there was a trading loss of $283,- 
610, depreciation of $120,000 and in- 
terest less other income of $99,173. 
\n increase during the year in capital 
investment of $104,213 involved ex- 
penditures for adapting the equipment 
to the manufacture of more desirable 
fabrics. Net quick assets as of Nov. 
30 were a little over $46.50 per share 
of stock and the net plant value was 
equal to $95.78 per share. 

(he company’s financial statement 


bocce  Reeiennennnainel 

















sone “3 
tor the last two years compare as 
tollows: 
S ASSETS 
1925 
I estate, machinery.. $11,627,069 
; & debts receivable... 4, 843, 390 
M mat, stk in pro *10, 617,555 
f VRE. cn tnxa sacs = 327,810 
ths , =e oe 
tal 7 ‘ $29,809,768 $27,415,825 
LIABILITIES 
stock - $12,000,000 $12,000,000 
nd accts payable..... 6, 800, 469 7,182,474 
doubtful accts 4,091, $37 3,545, 605 
depre« 5 iano 
6,917,462 
ered tal $29,809,768 $27,415, 825 
: yr market, whichever was lower. 


Renfrew May Liquidate 
1 a letter to stockholders, Donald 
Hill, president of the Renfrew 
Co., Adams, Mass., states in 
t that unless additional capital is 
ed the company will have to be 
dated, as banks who are the largest 


Durs 


] : 


creditors are not willing to extend 
their notes otherwise. At the stock 
holders’ meeting on Thursday appoint 
ment of a committee to consider and 
report on the situation was authorized. 
President Hill’s letter states that 
Fred W. Steele, formerly treasurer of 
the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, has made 
a survey of the plant and certain 
recommendations for its revamping 
which, with necessary new capital, 
would require somewhere between 
$400,000 and $900,000. The company 
has been operating at partial capacity 
for a long period, and for the 1925 
fiscal year showed a loss from opera- 
tions of $144,268 as compared with 
$283.788 in 1924. In addition to out- 
standing common stock of $1,292,500 
and $400,000 of preferred stock it has 
$953.425 of 7% gold notes due Novem- 
ber I, 1927. 


Nashawena Passes Dividend 


A somewhat unexpected dividend 
casualty is that of the Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, the directors ot 
which at the meeting this week tool 
no action on the quarterly divider 
Until last summer it had beet \ 

annual rate of $8 and reduced 

e quarterly rate from $2 to $1.50 
In the 1925 fiscal year net 
were equal to $9.80 on the 60,000 


shares then outstanding, and it 
sumed that, 


been operated more fu 


although the plant has 
Illy recently than 
during the late summer and early fall 
months, a shrinkage of inventory 
values may have impelled the directors 
to ultra-conservatism and the passing 
of the current dividend. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions : 

Shrs. Mill Par k e Change 
10 Hamilton Woolen..... 14 ae 
80 Nonquitt ....... ° 1 } 2 
43 Naumkeag .......... 100 «1 169 + 8% 
5 Nashua, com...... 2 1 iM 4 
18 National Fabric, com.. 1¢ BS - & 
10 Quissett, com cor Ta 10414 5 
«> )6Arlington. . 1( 6™ — %\% 
50 Pepperell*® . eee - 100 117% + 2% 
10 Nashua, pfd 1) 1%-7% + 1% 
28 Lancaster, com aa 1 18% 1% 
10 Boston Mfg., pfd....... 100 72 —10% 
OS GR, vescess oe . 1¢ 19 - % 
40 Gosnold, com........ 1 8 -2 
oe .,  e 100 6514-% — % 
14 Manomet ..........- : 100 1% 1 
5 Farr Alpaca........ - 10 164% — 3% 
61 Tremont & Suffolk 100 2344-4 —1 
72 Wamsutta ...... us 100 «464-48 —7 
25 Everett .. eceuban 100 15% 1 
25 Newmarket .......... 100 91 1 
15 Hamilton Mfg ‘ 1) 214 
1 York ‘ ; 1M 34 « 
Lo TERR cv cvcvccsoes ‘ 100 1994 — ™ 
7 Merrimack, com 10 115 + 2% 


Plymouth Cordage 1% 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(IVeek Ending Jan. 25, 1927) 


1926 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
9%, 2614 Belding Hemingway. 11,100 7 21% 21% 
274 101% Century Ribbon 1,600 12% 11 11 
51% 2314 Julius Kayser ; &, 200 Aly 54 ' 
816 1214 H. R. Mallinson 1, 70 1514 14% 14% 
3 1214 Van Raalte 


Ravon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(IVeek Ending Jan. 25, 1927) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
Courtaulds, Ltd 1,400 28% 267% 28% 
Industrial Rayon Corp... 10,100 7% 5 6% 
Snia Viscosa.......... 2,100 8% 7 7% | 
Tubize Art Silk Co.. ‘ 60 153 151 1651 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
Fifty Union Square 


New York 


FACTORS 


The factoring facilities provided 
by the Textile Banking Company 
will release to a manufacturer the 
capital otherwise required lo carry 
sales made on usual trade terms. 
The use of such funds in the pro- 
duction of goods makes possible 
a larger volume of sales without 
additional capital investment, and 
results in greater net profits on the 


capital invested. 





The Facts 


In Georgia, Alabama and the Chattanooga 
District—the territory served by the Central 
of Georgia Railway—there are conditions that 
help materially in making textile mills success- 
ful. Careful studies by textile engineers have 
been published in booklets from which you can 
get the facts. We shall be glad to send to you 
the engineers’ surveys and to supply detailed 
information on special points. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty St., West 


Savannah, Georgia 


ae 
ecu typ. 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


SPUN BY 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 
nary runof yarn but a fine combed 
product, spun of choice long staple 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


white cotton in sizes ranging to 
bos single and ply. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG CO PARKDALE MILLS, INC 


FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. MYRTLE MILLS. INC, 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARKRAY MILLS, INC 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard te. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Spinners Processing Co. 
Ply Mercerized 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through — uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up —all counts. 


Single Mercerized 
Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 


exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. . oe 
All counts —bleached, tinted, dyed. 3 | 


w2 Super Quality 


140/2 


Plaiting and 











“Jt Avats off 


ihecone’ | 








Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of) PEMARKABLE STRENGTITi 


os 8 


£0 1 
=| Tinted Yarns) 
60 1 
Johnston Mills Company es | 
‘6 . ” 80 1 Lees eto 
Direct to Consumer 90 1 Wilcox Pztent No. 1,496,696 
SALES OFFICES: =? 
ae MORES Mia Se RN AM NN ahi nts Bie Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
CHIC AGO: 166 W la anes n Bh d READING. PA 


Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


— 
ee eee on 


————— 
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Spinners Firm and Trade Better stronger position of raw material is 
Lieeen Yarn Buying ons Smaller Seale sufficient basis for the accrued 


~ N.C. J TI strength of the market from the spin- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 20——Ithe 4 . ; ; , ners’ sti i It is surprising in 
cotton varn bulletin of the Southern Spinners Raise Prices Because of Recent Orders Received and ""' a eo Sit J. oa 
ce - . . a good many cases to hear ot mill 

Yarn Spinners’ Association follows: Buyers Are Cautious 


“The total volume of business for 


S 
having sold ahead for February and 


ONDITIONS in the cotton yarn that the business on the books of the March and in a few instances into 
the last week is reported to be greater trade apparently do not continue spinner is due to the purchases of April. It is natural that under the cir- 
than for some previous weeks, al- stable from week to week. Last week yarn houses for their own account. cumstances there should be no willing- 
though the individual purchases are the fact was recorded in these col- This does not apply universally for ness to accede to the importunities of 
small. Spinners’ prices are firm, and umns that considerable activity had these same counts have been sold to the buyer. It is more surprising that 
show an advance over last week's developed on the part of buyers and the consumer, but it would appear evi- buyers should not be willing to pay 
levels. The anticipated forward buy- that it was hoped this revival of in- dent that on staple counts buyers rep- current asking prices on varn tor de- 
ing movement has not yet materialized, 


possibly influenced by the recent ad- 


terest would be permanent and of in- 


resenting the yarn trade have cor 


livery for the next few months for 


c : creasing scope. From all that can ralled a considerable quantity and there is everything to indicate an ad- 
vance in yarn rates, which buyers pe Jearned this week these expecta- these purchases have been instrumen- vancing market or at least a main- 
are vigorously opposing. Spot cot- tions have not been fulfilled. While tal in producing a firmer feeling on tenance of existing prices. In other 
ton continues strong, and at a slight inquiries continue more or less freely the part of the spinner In cases it words, it would seem as though the 
advance over last week's levels. transactions have not been consum-_ is believed these transactions were the buyer ran little risk in buying yarn 

“Buyers are industriously shopping mated in the volume that was antici- result of the necessity for covering today for the future, even though he 
the market in an endeavor to secure pated. This does not alter the fact, short sales but in addition it is may not need any great quantity for 
small 


quantities at reduced figures. 
Apparently they are expecting to be 
able to secure their supplies later at 
lower figures. 


however, that spinners have received 
a very fair volume of business on cer- 
tain counts of yarn. The market is 
spotty and does not comprehend the 


credibly reported that the yarn dealer 
took advantage of the situation to buy 
yarn in the belief that he would make 


a profit by holding it for a while 


current requirements. 
Irregularities Develop 

In spite of the firm attitude of the 
spinner and the closer 


approximation 

“Based on today’s New York spots full range of numbers. The aggre- It was not so long ago that the of selling prices to the levels de- 

of 13.60, the reported yarn prices do gate has been sufficient to confirm spinner gave every evidence of need- manded by the spinner certain quota- 

not show replacement value, and un- spinners in their position of inde- jing business and had conditions con- tions reported in the local market on 
less cotton takes a material slump pendence respecting prices. Indeed tinued as apathetic as they then were carded evidence the 


we believe that yarn prices are due 


in a good many instances quotations 


it is probable that in the search for 


fact that 
there are a few spinners who are will- 


yarn 


for a still further advance. Buyers are up decidedly from the level of two 
are likely to overwait their market in weeks ago. 
an endeavor to secure lower figures.”’ It 


ing to make concessions in order to 


secure business or that orders are be- 


orders concessions would have been 
made. The 


the last 


accession of orders within 


is apparent in certain instances fortnight added to the 


instances be- 


ing taken also in a few 








Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) 















































Singles 
Deuble carded woe one knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, aceording to size = tee eee ee ee ee ee eee —— eT ri Sam with hat les SNH Eo 
Sing e Skeins or Tabes—(Wa Twist) ‘halal aie daca al atadadiceota — <a <a 
| a ie 241, Ps — a 8 Sd Sat 8 Oo Sb aik diet Matera eceina nd —_ SEE MO ecw cawiins weagesead 48 —49 
ee es rd wee 94% 95" Be ee en pds 30) Rai Fal Ke wld nase ierne ees a —36 oki saver nue cot 52 —54 
12s 25 *95\% ees) =... =. NR? chines owe tas, os — —37T Das ai careritin a orn hes etna endvers 60 —63 
14s ne Se cas MDe i acteigcndcstansees ee MM MD oe ck sine owsau seca 72 “—75 
Deiat ror cen ss 8h os ........ i aaaarare 28s — 420 B08 0. eee eee ee eee 82 — 85 
— = ,Skeins and Tu Tubes 99 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Oe eS eles Bee Alia wou < —- . , ae wise ore elarec nie ———— ae 2 ea 
OU ce ate 244425 308-2 3414—35 268-2... ee eee eed 54 —56 808-2 ......... & eS 
Ns sccwty sen cee S500 GOeM «<5. :.s.-.ss05.— — S082 cece cece ee eens So Singles 
NE ig at eae 26 —261, 408-2 : TOR re aes cd 43 —44 BN i ie oid ee oa or an 60 —62 30s ; alee - - 82 
cn ticias ts pads 27 —2714 40s-2 High breakage.....— —45 A08-F oo eeseeeeereee cess = Se: neneser aan “OE 
ME ee yo sce. soaked GORD cincsccrscneceseens 67 —69 50s - —90 
oe 3] —31l, ae ater ee age ~ DOS va860g Reo enisee en 69 —72 60s : = 1 00 
ts Koh calgyatacvoin niente ae " EE Ste ww owas cee ois 58 MK en et 7g 8] =0s ier: ani 
Single Warps ees ee oe wi a —1 50 
BR es hs orga a cio edvodath etka =e eee 31 —31% 
9. ~/ ‘ 9R. 29 ° 
BS ON ad hg eee Care an hg dag So .25%—26 BN fea eS a iets se Ge uRwwte a — ) Peeler— (Super Quality) 
SNM ide shaw le Sieve Wank dela NR eI oa cle eralavers — —35 Single Cones : 
Daria ienck cass aacas i i ean 45 —46 ; a : 7 
208 r+ : 2814 40s ” Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Pee RAS ats Het cee 8 eee 28 —29 37 —39 268 ........33 —35 44 —46 
sae a Tweply a a l4s ........29 —30 38 —40 308 ........35 —38 47 —60 
ee ae ess eres ees 16s .29%—30% 39 —41 368 ........ 40 —43 50 —52 
oh eee = 27 RG 341,35 18s ........30 —3l 40 —42 40s ........45 —47 53 55 
ee rhe cn oka Soe apd a eer acct ae ee 30%—31% 41 —43 508 ........— 58 —60 
148-§ et — —27% 2 3 — ’ : 
eee foe sere kro ait aaa ordinary ......... as 00 decree SR 4B OE Oleg cic —: 68 —T0 
os cece ease cee e es ee ce mm eT EY acer Oak wh Oa een eh eo 6 t vs 
aes eraser sete eeee 28%—29 608-2 eats oats ke oa — = Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
| } s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 20-20 ae. 5 Vhite, 2314-24e, 20s-2 40 —42  40n2 on icc ccc eccwa cece 50 —55 
— ane Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 AZ $44. BORD . cic tiie venewte. B08 = 
Bits xsi ak ts oa Oe: eee core 27144—28 ROS coi uc etnnw aarceapaa,sis BE ort WR Sai e id sicessanccaews 65 —70 
Thi Docc ks aay Mec eae — —24% 22s (silver and Jaeger)..— —30 BE 6 chs ssaeademenewes 45 —48 70s-2 ..... PE Say ey 75 —80 
DM ercutna whew es anak eet ST. RMI yr ap Resale 6 AAR wins al'5s 0 28 28% 368-2 Hedvercnrececee ae NE rec ore nic «seed icararnes 90 —95 
BUREN, cans dats SrB cin eka, 6 iiech ork ice <a SUMMIT G gs ora eves i oer SSiw iw teiej a isc 29 29% 
ME oe ee ee at an 30s tying in............. am, nll Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
LS 1 Bo rane Puce 261%4—27 30s extra quality........3314—34 Peeler Sakelarides 
| 0s a: ae 10s , 42. —43 Average Best Average Best 
ere eee ae aca satin 2 bis 2.6.3: i oe 4. 7 a. 
‘Ceaied Peeler—( Average Quality) ee. 57— 74 a = 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36a ..........53 —654 58—59 76 81 — 
NE 5 cm cio eRe ee es 37 —39 a As oe rues 4 52 —54 40s . er - 58 62—63 82 87 — 
ES ere er ee 42 —43 EE eR Cee 58 —62 458 ..........— —63 68— 87 92 — 
REE eS Fee SSN ERS RvR 44 —46 Pe Gere sen sree neeNwss 68 —73 50s ..........— —68 73— 92 97 — 
5c ayarmctcoligeisiaie ied minl's 46 —48 ee cia ormciaes hie S alae kes 80 —83 BR cieeiicees .— —78 83— 1 02 1 07— 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Jan. 26. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
A noted. For New York spot cotton prices, 





see page 71. 





For staple cotton prices, see page 73. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Johnston Building 521 Court St. James Building 
CuHarwotre, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, "TENN. 


323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


low the figures at which they can be 
aced today. It would seem a pre- 
irious market on which to sell short 
ud yet it is apparently the thought of 
ealers that if there is no continuance 
' general activity the market may 
)iten somewhat and they may be able 
) obtain yarn on a more itavorable 
isis than seems possible today. 

One of the most conspicuous ex- 
iples of activity has been noted in 
the sale of 20s-2 warps. This is an 
lustration of where shorts have evi- 
dently covered but in addition con- 
umer business has been placed. Re- 
ports are to the effect that buyers 
from the commission house district 
have been canvassing the South pretty 
thoroughly in order to obtain this 
quality of yarn. Warps have been 
sold at 28c and slightly above while 
the spinner is not willing to make any 
concessions from 29c. On 30s the 
spinners’ price ranges from 35 to 36c 
but it is probable that nothing over 
34!2c could be obtained from the 
buyer and possibly this price would 
have to be shaded. 

Knitters Not Anticipating 

In knitting yarns the market is on 
a basis of 244%c for tos. Compara- 
tively little activity is witnessed in 
this division of the market as com- 
pared with recent weeks and it is 
very evident that spinners’ prices are 
such as to be of little interest to the 
buyer. For instance, on 22s _ spin- 
ners are asking as high as 28% and 
although efforts have been made 
to obtain this number at 26%c. A 
comparatively small quantity was 
bought this week at 27c but the better 
crades held at a minimum of 
27'4e and as indicated above others 

» asking a good deal more. 


/ 


-9C, 


are 


The Nyanza Mills Sales Organi- 
zation 


On and after February 1, the 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., as 
previously announced, will sell its 


complete line of fine cotton and merino 
varns direct to the trade. The head 
sales office will be at the mill in Woon- 
cket in charge of Forrest Boyd as 
general sales agent, and branch offices 
will be at 77 Franklin St., Boston; 56 
rth St., New York City, and the 
tayette Building, Philadelphia. R. 
Mauldin will have charge of the 
Boston office and E. W. Martin of the 
New York and Philadelphia offices. 
n G. Oswald, for many years agent 

ot Nyanza Mills, has been appointed 
general manager, and William C. 
‘yistra is superintendent of the mill. 


Dull Yarn Market in Chatta- 


nooga 
HATTANOOGA, TENN.—There was 
levelopment of importance in the 
| yarn market during the week 
ending on Jan. according to both 
minufacturers and brokers. With the 
exception of thrown silk prices on all 
‘rns remained unchanged during the 
‘k. Silk went off another 5c and 
ow quoted on basis of $6.20. 
leading spinner and mercerizer 


9°70 


any, 





stated that he saw no material change 
in demand for yarn, orders for the 
week about equaling those of the 
previous week. A well known broker, 
on the other hand, does not believe 
that buying was so heavy as for the 
previous period. Prices on 
mercerized were quoted from 79 to 
81c while ros carded cones were listed 
at 24™% to 25c. Prices on 18s combed 
singles were quoted at 36 and 37c. 

There is some interest here in fi- 
nancial circles in what the annual 
meetings of the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. and the National Yarn & Process- 
ing Co. will develop, both meetings 


60s-2 


being scheduled for next week. The 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher meetings 


already held showed satisfactory busi- 
ness, but no additions for the year 
were announced. So far as can be 
learned the Dixie is not considering 
any immediate expansion. The Na- 
tional on the other hand is reported 
to be considering a substantial pro- 
gram for the year. 


Heavy Burlap Easier 


More Normal Relation Between 


Spots and Futures 
he burlap market was steady on 
light weights and a bit easier on 
heavies during the past week. Of 


course heavies on the spot have com- 
manded a premium because of their 
scarcity, and it is only natural that 
they should gradually reassume their 
normal relation with futures. The 
scarcity was the result of the 
foundering of a steamer laden with 
15,000 bales of goods for the meat 
trade of South America. This trade 
had to have burlap, and it bought in 
the New York market taking every 
thing that was near 10 

The midweek quotation on spot 10 


1 


ounce 40s was 9.25c, arrivals at the 


ounces 


last of next month were 8.80c, and 
February shipments from Calcutta 
were 8.40c. Similar figures on 10 


were 9.45c, 8.90c and 8.60c. For 8 oz 


standard goods spots were unchanged 
at 6.60c, and goods to arrive or for 
nearby shipment were at 6.55c. 





Cotton Yarn Notes | 





Bennett & Goldey, Inc., cotton yarns 
and rayon, have removed from 93 
Worth St. to Room 611 at 366 Broad- 
way. This change is due to the fact 
that almost the entire third floor at 
93 Worth St. will be occupied by 
Rufus W. Scott Co., hosiery selling 
agents, who are removing to this loca- 
tion from 25 Madison Ave. 

i. te s 


Fred S. Wetzell has become con- 
nected with the cotton yarn selling 
house of Paulson Linkroum & Co. 
Mr. Wetzell has been in the yarn 
brokerage business at 151 Fifth Ave. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Groves Mills, Gastonia and was a 
member of the firm of Dunn Wetzell 
Co., Philadelphia, before removing to 
New York. 


(601) 65 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 








‘VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





180: '62 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R.] 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











TJ. Porter &Sons 


MOHAIR, ALPACA 
CAMEL HAIR 


\ND 


CASHMERE YARNS 


10S to 60OS 


For Weaving an Knitting 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 











ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
: BLEACHED 
Single 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Even Processing 


Belmont mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching are of the 
same high standard that characterizes Lineberger- 
Stowe spinning. Not the least of the reasons for the 
evenness achieved is the excellence of the basic yarn. 
This uniform product is processed with the last word 
in mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching equipment— 
under precise supervision. 


The result—Belmont Yarns—gaining ground every 
month. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 








\ 
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Good Yarn Demand in January 





Several Dealers Booked Larger Volume than for Six Months— 
Prices Advancing 


PHILADELPHIA. 
'> month of January has been 
a more active one in carded 
knitting and weaving yarns than 
December and several dealers state 
business booked this month rep- 
resents one of the best months they 
have experienced for a year. One of 
the most promising developments in 
this period has been the improved 
tone developed in combed qualities, 
especially during the last two weeks, 
a good interest being displayed by 
weavers and a slightly larger request 
from mercerizers, although the latter 
group are not active buyers as yet. 
One of the noticeable occurrences 
this month has been the increased in- 
terest in single combed yarns, which 
have been taken in fair volume by 
underwear and more recently by 
seamless hosiery manufacturers. 
Report on ginnings, as of the first 
i the year, was issued on Monday 
indicating 16,609,517 bales, which 
represented ginnings of slightly more 
than a million bales during the month 
of December. This report had been 
liscounted and had no apparent effect 
unless to give a somewhat firmer 
tendency to the raw material and yarn 
markets. Raw cotton has advanced 
more than a cent within the month 
ind this in conjunction with increased 
interest from weavers and knitters 
has caused spinners to advance quota- 
tions, highest prices of the month be- 
ng paid at the present time. 
Prices Two Cents Higher 
\s an example of this, it will be re- 
‘alled a sale of 3,000 warps of 30s-2 
was reported in these columns three 
weeks ago at 32c, while a sale of 100,- 
00 Ibs. of 20s-2 was reported last 
week at 27%2c. In comparing the 
ibove prices with those now current 
ve find spinners asking 28'%c to 29%c 
lor 20s-2 warps and 35c for 30s-2 
varps of average quality. Sales of 
r sized amounts of 20s-2 have been 
reported this week at 28c and sales of 
{08-2 have been made at 34c and 
34 showing an advance of two 
in the finer count during the 
present month. 
\ number of webbing manufactur- 
e been in the market during 
t two weeks for a good volume 
One organization received 
ik in view of the low price at 
they solicited this business, 
irders at 19c, which was the 
nt reached in this count and 
it now being firmly held at 
<0¢ 20%c. At least three belting 
bought important — sized 
5 of this count at 19c and 
his week have not touched 
| again. Buying has been 
acuve by this trade. 
\lt ough these instances indicate 
‘e which yarns have strength- 
hin a month this trend is even 


{ i 


more evident in carded knitting yarns 
than in weaving, as interest from 
knitters has been the feature of the 
entire market this month so far as vol- 
ume actually sold is concerned. Under- 
wear manufacturers have been con- 
tracting for light-weight, medium- 
weight and heavy-weight counts. 


Good Knitting Demand 

A survey of the limited number of 
spinners making a high grade under- 
wear yarn discloses the fact business 
booked during this period has been of 
large proportions. One states they 
are sold ahead for the next three 
months and are now receiving orders 
for summer shipments which they 
believe will soon result in production 
being specified to a fair degree for the 
next four to five months. 

A similar condition has developed 
in poorer qualities of knitting yarns 
such as, for example, that used by 
underwear manufacturers in New 
York. Tying-in yarn was bought in 
good sized amounts early in the month 
at 29c. Within a week the price on 
it had advanced half a cent, due to 
increased interest from mills. This 
count has sold during the last week 
at 31c and this figure is reported by 
spinners as their minimum. Others 
are quoting this at 31!4c, representing 
an advance of two cents within the 
month, a development that was consid- 
ered an impossibility, as late as the 
middle of December, by manufac- 
turers. 

In high grade underwear yarns 30s 
are selling up to 34c and this repre- 
sents an advance of from two to three 
cents above the figure at which large 
contracts were formerly taken. Low- 
est priced spinners in this group ac- 
cepted some business at 31c for 30s 
but soon advanced price half cent, and 
larger orders were placed at this level, 
being followed in recent weeks by 
other advances which have brought 
prices up to present basis of 33'c to 
34c for high grade underwear yarn, 
also representing a two cent advance 
from the figure noted a month ago. 

Improvement in demand from 
knitters has resulted in an improve- 
ment in single combed qualities and 
while prices here have not been 
raised, a larger volume of yarn has 
been moved than for several months. 
Spinners quote 18s combed at 36c. 
For the first time in more than a year 
spinners have received a fair amount 
of inquiry from manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery, a field that has been 
quiet so far as combed yarn purchases 
are concerned for more than a year. 

There has been a better demand 
from two-ply combed yarns and while 
advances in prices are not taking place 
such as we see in carded qualities, it 
is noticeable the decline, which has 
been of a drastic nature during the 
last few months, has stopped. Whether 





Cotton 
of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in preater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does jot 
necessarily lower the 
cost of the finished 
product. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS ~ 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 





aaa AUN SS RNS NNT A OF 





Yu 


Modern Processing 
UR mercerized yarns are dyed and WW 
bleached in a modern daylight 

plant. The methods are today’s. Knit- 1 I We Can Tell You 

ters and weavers using processed mer- HI | 


cerized yarns are urged to sample HONESTLY that with our 
National mercerizing, dyeing and Hi | 
bleaching. Others have with perma- 
nent results. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 

Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 


New York Export Department Charlotte, N. C 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
366 Broadway Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa Fall River, Mass._ Reading, Pa. 
S. C. Hoffman, O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
308 Chestnut St 712 North Sth St. 


63 years’ experience and 
eur practically unlimited 
facilities, we are equipped 
to handle the most intricate 
Dyeing, Bleaching or Mer- 








cerizing job. 


CORTE LALO) 


BUT —We'd rather Show 


you! 


May we have your next 


PT 


order? 


lf 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizere 


Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa 





Seana nn nnNRR nT ener enneneeeeenneeeREEEREERREERRREERRRRRERRRE EERE 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


reached their low point, as many in 
the trade are now asserting, is de- 
ible but comparisons of prices of 
- combed yarns and the same counts 
in carded show both are practically 
the same. This gives further’ reason 
to expect that in the near future 
ibed varns will start to follow the 
trend of the rest of the market. 


Carded Yarns Strongest 
Combed Yarns Participate Only 
Slightly in Improved Situation 
Boston.—The improved demand for 
carded yarns at advancing prices that 
eained its maximum impetus during 
the closing days of last week and that 
has subsided somewhat since publica- 
tion of the cotton ginning report on 
\londay, was participated in to only a 
moderate extent by combed and_ fine 
count varns and with no change of 
nsequence in quoted prices. Ask- 
ing prices have been advanced by 
many spinners, but like the advances 
on carded yarns since Monday they 
ve had no other effect than to check 
demand. Of course, specialties and 
very high-grade combed and _ fine 
count yarns are an exception to this 
statement, as they are to usual mar- 

ket conditions ordinarily. 

On medium and coarse count carded 
yarns advances from recent lows 
range from ™% to 1%c, with low 
grade yarns showing the least ad- 

ance. Most of the business placed 

is been for comparative near deliv- 

but in the case of the tire and in- 
sulated wire trades much of the busi- 
ess covers deliveries for three to six 


mths, and in a few cases. even 
longer. Possibly the buying of the 
itter trades for more distant deliv- 


+) 


the majority of yarn users 

lue in part to the fact that they 
ive thei prodt icts sold farther ahead, 
ut it may also be partly due to the 
tt that their organizations are ac- 


nan 


ustomed to forecast market condi 
ms more carefully than do most 
buyers; if the latter is accepted at its 
ice value, then it indicates that, in 
their opinion, values have touched bot- 


m for the season. 

The advance in cotton was undoubt- 
edly largely responsible for bringing 
any buyers into the market and the 
slackness of demand since Monday 
vould seem to indicate that they be- 
lieve that the advance in yarns has 
more than discounted the advance in 
ton and that they are not disposed 
crease their purchases at current 
idvanced prices unless there is a fur- 
ther advance in the raw. materials. 
Demand for combed and fine count 
yarns has improved, but not to the 
extent that it has for carded yarns. 
Most spinners in this part of the mar- 
poorly employed and are hun- 
sty ior orders, but current prices for 
t products are more unremunera- 
‘ve than they were for carded yarns 
prior to the latest advance, and the 
e in staple cottons that they use, 


nely ee 


ig that in basis, has been rela- 


this indicates combed yarns have tively greater than that on ordinary 


cottons used by spinners of medium 
and coarse count carded yarns. 





Steadier Waste Market 
Good Spinables Show Rising Trend 
—Stuffing Wastes Soft 


Boston.—After two years or more | 


of steady decline in waste prices, a 


slump sufficient to almost completely | 


disorganize the market, the situation 
is becoming more stable. There is 
general expectation ra more satis 
factory business will be done during 
the year 1927. As to the best spin- 
able materials few have any doubt on 
the matter contending that the output 
of choice comber, whether peeler or 
Sak., will be insufficient to meet even 
a normal consuming demand. 

A line of cleavage is clearly per 
ceivable between spinable and _ stuff 
ing stocks. Good comber and strips 
are firm with an upward tendency 
while picker and fly are in large stocks 


and barely steady. Choice peeler and | 


Sak. comber are in the same class, 
small stocks and no great expectation 
of any large output. They are quite 
saleable and in good demand and yet 
have not during the past week sold 
higher than 85%. That these 
materials will reach 90% in the near 
future is considered probable. 

A feature of the situation is an ex- 
pansion in export call for the best 
comber and it is understood that sub- 
stantial quantities have been purchased 
during the last few days for export 
to Great Britain. Fancy  peeler 
comber is quoted on the market for 
spot materials at 12c and fancy peeler 
strips 9'4-1oc. While contracting with 
the mills is practically over those who 
have made such contracts are now 
negotiating with their consuming 
clients and have already placed a num 
ber of desirable contracts to cover a 
good part of the vear. In materials 
outside spinables, threads show great 
firmness. Prices have been paid to 


mills '%4c-1e per pound higher than | 
contractors had originally intended to | 


pay; as high as 8'4-9c f.o.b. mills is | 


mentioned. 


Current Quotations 





Nominal 
Peeler comber ......cccccce 104%—11'%e 
Jo ee” Ee ee 9144—10¢ 
Egyptian comber .......... 9 — 9ke. 
Choice willowed fly......... 34%— 4c. 
Choice willowed picker. Satna 8 — 3c. 
Nr ical a ew ce aac, 13. —14c. 
Linters (mill run) ea 3 — 8ke. 
Spoolers (single) 8 — 9e. 
a ee 8%— 9e. 


Cotton Waste Dealers Meet 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Approximately 75 
cotton waste dealers from every sec- 
tion of the Southeast attended an in- 
formal meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, 
which closed Jan. 22. Round-table 
discussions of the problems confronted 
by the waste dealers featured the two- 


day session and entertainment features | 


included a banquet at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, a luncheon at the Biltmore and 


a COMPANY 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE JOHN F.TRAINOR CoO, 
COTTON YARNS 


NATIONAL CITY BUILDING 
17 EAST 42nn STREET © NEW YORK 





Manufacturers of 
nar ens Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


MILLS 217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS. Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 

















| 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino sunmen 


AND NUMBERS 
— —— 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









Room 922, Webster Bidg. 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chiecage 


ORSWELL MILLS F itchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 





a golf tournament at the East Lake | 


Country Club. 


Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 


Mercerizers 
of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 





Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City% 
BURNS-PARR, INC. 
Mariner and Merchant Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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4] THOMAS HENRY.&:SONS ea 
Bs NASHVILLE ~ TENNESSEE ea 













pay Standard 
Quality 


OOLMIX, the merino yarn of great adapt- 

ability may be had in all varieties of grades, 

but always standard quality. It is all uniform, with 
no substitutes. 





WOOLMIX enables manufacturers of underwear 
and hosiery to produce qualities which increase 
sales and meet price competitions. 


Learn how WOOLMIX may be 
profitably used in your business. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 










For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other | 
materials 


Standard of the World. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum 
to one ton maximum capacity. 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. I. 
—— See cllso—— 
Represented in ——CATALOG—— 


New York and Philadelphia by 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. 


Represented in 
Washington, D. C., by | 
FRANK R. McGOWAN |} 
Transportation Building | 


LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


| 












Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, | 
BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, | 

Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a | 
AND DYE Specialty. 








We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling I atten, 
| three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 








DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


| 
| | 
| 
m 

| 
y 
N |} 
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Cotton Pauses At the 14-c Level 


Lull in Spot Demand Expected After Filling of January 
Commitments 


7c cotton market has shown 
signs of hesitation after an ad- 
vance of about 134c from the low 
levels of early December. No gen- 
eral or aggressive selling pressure 
has developed, but buyers seem 
hardly sure enough of their position 
to follow advances much above the 
13'2¢ level for May and 14c for Oc- 
tober. There are not a few in the 
trade who feel that at 14c or better 
for new crop months, planters may 
put in a bigger acreage than talked 
otf when the market was selling at 
the low levels of late last autumn, 
and that further advances might at- 
tract increased spot offerings. More- 
over, it would appear that spot shorts 
in the South must have pretty well 
covered their January requirements, 
and if anything, reactionary  senti- 
ment seemed to gain ground here 
after the passing out of the old Janu- 
ary contracts. Nevertheless, offer- 
ins have been well enough absorbed 
to give the market a comparatively 
steady undertone at reactions of some 
30 or 40 points and reports of an 
expanding demand for cotton goods 
in Laneashire have had a sustaining 
influence. 

The Census report on ginnings 
prior to Jan. 16 was not far out of 
line with expectations. It showed 
a ginning of 16,609,517 bales to that 
date and was variously interpreted 
by local traders, some of whom re- 
garded the figures as pointing to a 
probable total for the season of 
‘round 17,750,000 bales, while others 
thought that final returns might show 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 


Jan. 20 High Low Jan. 26 Chge 
ary .... 13.34 18.43 13.09 13.09 1 95 
ary meee 13.34 13.438 13.08 13.09 + .2 
13.40 13.58 13.19 13.19 |. 9 
13.51 1 i 13.29 13.29 +-.22 
13.62 13 13.41 13.41 +. 21 
13.71 13.77 13.51 13.51 4.20 
13.81 13.98 13.61 13.61 1. 20 
13.9 13.94 13.71 18.71 +-.19 
er ve 13.98 14.01 15.81 13.81 17 
14.01 14.18 13.85 13.85 + 16 
14.10 14.14 13.95 13.93 +-.17 
14.20 14.32 14.01 14.01 +.19 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 
New York New Orleans L'pool 
Jan 21 ° 13.60 13.40¢ 7.30d 
Jan, 22......  13.65¢ 13.40 7.32d 
v Jan 24.. 13.70¢ 13. 40« 7.284 
Jan ZO. oveces 13.65« 13. 40« 7.33d 
7, oem. BB... 13. 50¢ 13.2 7.290 
Jan, 27 13.50¢ 13.2 7.27d 


Stocks 


Spot Fluctuations and 





STOCK 

Prices This Last 

Jan. 26 week year 

eh 13.10 728,569 655,247 

ans " 13.20 657,973 468,079 

12.60 55,651 23,595 

12.8 112,090 $7,991 

N 13.06 120,040 144,530 

N 13.50 150,367 69, 895 

. ‘ 13.05 1,006,060 759, 954 

A : 12.81 109,634 109, 067 

M 12.75 317,089 284, 364 

12.25 8,114 15,580 

. BORE l<knaewecse Whe bineant 
M ’ BRR oxccccceen 
4 rth 12.2 ae 

Lit 1k 12.70 68,216 64,947 





close to the Government’s crop esti 
mate of 18,618,000 bales. In this con 
nection, it may be recalled that the 
crop estimate is in bales of 500 Ibs. 
gross, while the average weight of 
the running bales this year is said 
to be considerably heavier. This dif- 
ference in weight might reconcile 
some little discrepancy between the 
ginning and crop figures, and quite 
aside from that, it may be recalled 
that in 1920-21, only 90.5% of the 
crop had been ginned prior to Jan. 
16. On the basis of this percentage, 
this season's ginning figures would 
suggest a crop of about 18,350,000 
bales. 

Such differences as now prevail 
regarding the actual size of the crop, 
are, of course, unusual for this sea- 
son of the vear. As a result, weather 
becomes of some importance with 
reference to the saving of late cotton 
in the fields, as well as with refer 
ence to soil conditions from the com- 
ing crop standpoint. It has been un- 
favorable for picking and ginning, on 
the - average, during the week, but 
plenty of winter rainfall with fre- 
quent cold waves, would seem to be 
favorable in its bearing upon this 
year’s production. Temperatures 
have been low enough to suggest the 
killing off of boll weevil in hiberna- 
tion. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


Market Jan. 19 Jan. 26 Chge. Lst. Yr. Sales 
Galveston -- 13.35 13.10 -—25 20.75 6,942 
New Orleans... 13.40 13.20 —20 20.07 36,809 
Mobile sso 2.5 —15 19.70 284 
Savannah . ° 19.66 1,014 
Norfolk ° . 20.19 2,422 
New York 13.60 —10 20.90 7,600 
Augusta. 13.06 —25 19.81 2,564 
Memphis 12.7 : 20.00 30,425 
St Louis 1 20.00 ie 
Houston —25 20.45 28,080 
Dallas 12.50 —30 19.75 45,713 





The following differences on the 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 


** are not delivered 


grades marked 
on contract 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem-Mont- Au- = Aver. 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


MES... cyevexees 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ .83¢ 1.14f 

Yc sccens . 1.00¢t 1.00¢ .90f .68t .90t 

yas bk cventes .75¢ =.75¢ «=.75¢) —.53t).66F 

ae .50¢ .50t .50t .38¢ .44f 

8.L.M.......... 1.95% 1.50% 1.25% 1.25° .96* 

Te M...: scccccee 8.98% 3.50% 3.50° 3.00% 2.98° 

ee 5.25% 6.00% 5.50% 4.50* 3.55" 

MME Seociwnchas 6.50% 7.50% 7.00% 6.00% 4.98* 
YELLOW TINGED 

Me si Vecltien .75% 1.00% .50° .50* .71 

Ni a ce ucceen a 1.00% 1.50% 1.00% 1.00% 1.16 

Tha route 4 eaain 2.50% 3.00% 2.59* 2.50* 2.53 

Wa Pes icaces 4.00% 4.50% 4.00* 4.00* 3.75 

eee 6.00° 6.50% 5.50% 5.50* 5.22 
YELLOW STAINED 

ROIs din 6.0 a waetnt 2.25% 3.00% 2.00° 2.00% 2.259 

ys 4ceaccws 2.75° 3.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.78° 

Orv ctnenedns un 4.00% 4.00% 3.25% 3.25% 3.52¢ 

BLUE STAINED 

2.50% 3.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.18¢ 

3.00° 3.50% 2.75* 2.75% 2.88° 

4.00° 4.00% 3.75° 3.75* 3.75° 


OM militia: 


The Count and 
The Twist 


‘There is invariably definite satis- 
faction in dealing with Quissett 
In the matter of specifications for 
instance. You want a certain 
count, a certain twist. Quissett 
methods permit of no discrepancy. 
A yarn order is always filled 
exactly. 


Quissett vigilance knows no let- 
up. ‘These yarns are processed by 
the highest types of operatives. 
Imperfections are quickly pounced 
on. No stone is left unturned to 
see that the potential customer re- 
ceives the count and the twist he 
orders. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


{ fF Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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~ ACME ~ 





SALES COMPANY : 
S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. ; 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. : 
CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED : 
ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. | RNITTING- WZ AVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. b 
| BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF |), . meena: ©’ 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS a t 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones | | : 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—AlIso Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” | CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. | 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING ) COTTON YARNS 
| SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
D ers Bleachers Pe Cas | a 
see lateatenneniie oh gee THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!N>S0R Locks, conn. 
Give the igh 
of Cotton Yarns in a MERCERIZE ei eee 
Warps or Skeins NOVELTY YARNS Soci Po**Goetom, COTTON WARPS Sp. cie "and. Tuber 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. MONUMENT MILLS Housatonic, Mass. : 
The Halliwell Company _HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached g 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps s} 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS eS} WE SELL ! 


BLACKWOOD CAMERON” ||| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | | : 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps ‘ 
COTTON YARNS or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS th 


Comber Carded Mercerized WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Raprosestatives Olney, Philadelphia 


tetiee emcsr | | Se Sonap peyeria, B.S COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. z 
Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY _ ee es eine 


EASTERN OR SOUTHERN Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | en ee Oe 


Flaxnoil 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
| Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service ; ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. NEW YORK 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and toe oy Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton—Continued 


Activity in South 


Cotton Interest Centers in Bright 
Low Grades—Covering Delay 


MemPuis, TENN., Jan. 24.—The 
cotton market here was active all 
week. Shippers say that while they 


are getting no big orders demand from 
many sources for moderate quantities 
aggregates the largest volume in a 
long time. Many new faces are seen 
in the market and some mills are buy- 
ing direct at some points in the terri- 
tory. Interest seems to center on the 
bright low grades, inch and better at 
f ranging up to 12%c., for 
1 3/16 in. low middling. Gin run cot- 
ton is selling in the interior at 8 to 
S14€ 


prices 


There are rumors that some at least 
of the buying at first hands is to cover 
December commitments passed to 
January and that shorts are engaging 

somewhat of a scramble for covers 

ch they could have bought I to 
pound under present prices sev- 


weeks ago. Those short of the 
low grades appear more un- 
rtable ti an they have been here- 


» this season and some admit that 


‘ ] . ] » 
n covering has been Costly. Re- 


receipts of fair to good staple, 


ving heavy gray to blue color, 
been selling at 7'4 to 834c. 
Basis on strict low middling and 
bove, I in. and better, has advanced 


bout 50 points on the week, while 
the shorter cottons are about un- 
There is also a fairly good 
lemand for the better grade staples 
but volume of business is limited by 
scarcity of offerings. Liverpool is 
an active bidder for the medium low 
grade staples and New England is 
showing a distinct interest in qualities 
that were neglected until recently. 
Sales reported totaled 36,900 bales. 
While some factors are saying to 
their clients that demand is too gen- 
eral to come to an abrupt stop they 
also warn that sooner or later it will 
be satisfied, and that the time to sell 
is when everybody wants to buy. 
Stiffening values have, however, had 
the effect of encouraging ideas of 


‘hanged. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Jan. 22 Jan. 15 
ME BYOPRRDs .cceciercces 12.89 12.81 
$0 bese sesscocevebdesses 12.75 12.50 


Premium Staples 


Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis. 








Prices 
& Strict Middling steady 
Wa, vesnewasdeseass tat atten hot eeeee 16% @17%c 
Re awiaiwaddtekeane de jeeuwe 19 @19%4c 
e-em, WOUMIGEL, vccccccecs os .. 24 @25c 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
: week before 
M i WE cha 36,900 22,475 
: included 25,400 14,375 
acvcccosse I 2, 87,519 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
r year befor 
s 20, 74 13,08 
pts a1, 456 41,765 
Au 1 
t 590, 763 ATO, 459 358, 733 
SAlp tees au darn 64,163 48, 261 42,589 
ta e Aug. 1.. 1,253,191 1,030,214 832, 755 
ta Rcaetecnes 321,145 282,911 115, 489 
here or week *5, 169 3,175 "S24 
na stock in 
Aands of Memphis 
iact 


134,000 123, 00 


higher prices. Some shippers have been 
asked to offer strict good ordinary 
and low middling, regardless of color. 
In fact, demand seems to be good for 
almost any kind of cotton. Some sales 
were made during the week at the 
following prices: Strict low middling 
2/16: in. tO 2% in. at: 17, 
middling 13/16 in. at 16c, middling 
full 11/16 to 1% in. at 15¥2c, strict 
good and middling, 
grays and blues, 1 1/16 to 1% in. at 
934 to 1oc, strict low middling 1% in. 
at 15c, middling 11/16 in. at I4e, 
ordinary I-in. at 8c, blue stained and 
hully 7c, strict low middling 7g in 


4/2 


at. Lic. 


strict low 


ordinary low 


Little Cheap Cotton 





Basis Firmer on Middling and 
Lower Grades of Staples 
Boston, 


moderate 


JAN. 26.—There 


increase in 


was 


demand fro 


domestic spinners for middling at 
lower grades premium and ext: 
staple cottons prior to the publicatio 
of the ginning 

ince then inter 

This is partly due 

firmness of shippers, and 1 g 
to the fact that the majority 

ners have their needs well cove 

the near future, and look for at le 


a temporary reaction from the recent 
advance in futures. 

The firmness with which the 
advance in basis on low middling to 
middling cottons is being held is sur- 
prising in view of the large supply 
of 1 to I 3/16 in. cottons of these 
grades that must exist somewhere in 
the South. It seems apparent, how 
ever, that shippers and other holders 
are well financed and are in a com- 
fortable position because of this and 
the large volume of sales to date, and 
that the majority are prepared to carry 
most of their cotton until another ad- 
vance encourages realizing sales or 
another decline discourages holding. 

The Egyptian market has fluctuated 


recent 


within narrow limits during the week | 


under review, and for both futures 
and prompt shipments is practically 
unchanged for Sak. and off only % to 
%4c on Uppers. The decline in ‘new 


crop Uppers is less than one-half of | 


that in the old crop option. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 





1 1/16 in ‘ 17 tol8 18 tol 
1 1/16 in. to \& in.. . 17%tol 84 18% 

L %. iu... “% ‘ eves (SB. Gate 19 

R. Bee MRC si os kantedesasne 20 to2ic. 21 

i ae er 24 tox ~§ to2X 


Basis on N. Y. March 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Feb.-Mar. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 27c, up Me. 
Medium Uppers, 19%c, off “4c from 
Jan. 19. They report closing prices 
Jan. 26 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Feb. Uppers $17.42, off 
44c. Mar. Sak. $25.32, unchanged 
from Jan. 19. 
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The Mark of Quality’ 


Uniformity—the greatest quality in 


manufacture—is insured with Dixie 
Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the 
finished product. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
Jennessee 


on ; 
Yee < ‘G 
E hae % \ 





Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 











Mercerized Yarn 











TEXTILE 


| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
vw 6 Y ARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 







also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns ‘na Gochetine 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


LER SETAE AS ONT EE SIE EI 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


| 
French and  Enelish Spun Worsted 








French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E Geoffrey Nathan, 69 - rentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES on "698 Ss 


hur ne, Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA— Campbell & Va 


"Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


| GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
| 108 S. Front Street, Phila. | 
Tops and Worsted Yarns _| 
FOR \| 
| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting | 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures | 











WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


| Solent Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. : 
| YARNS © 





WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 





i Manufacturers « of WORSTED ae 


] - 1 at - ° 1 
{ n the gray and in all colors: also 


| THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


fancy mixtures and double and twist 





PHILADELPHIA, ) PA } 


WORLD 


PACKARD Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. | * 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
White, wages and ere Mixtures 





BOTANY WORSTED MILLS," 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


200 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


1 Direct and Throug 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING ho 


1706 PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa | 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


120 CHESTNUT ST. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


BOSTON 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cer. 27th Street 


—,_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 












JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manavunk, Puila delphi: 


WORSTED YARNS | 
(Bredford Svstem) 


for Weavers and Knitters 





| Maanexit <ePinning Co. 
ER, MAS 


geen of 
FINE WOOLEN 
AND MERINO 


Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 











PHILADELPHIA 





Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
| and MERINO 


FOR WEAVIN 
Heather a Ole ee Se Mixtures and Deceratin o Yorn} 


Li @ STEPRENS - rf 
PATERSON, N. 
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YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL se 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 


PERCY A. LEGGE ; 
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G and KNITTING 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Larger Interest In 


Wool Top Market 


All Grades in Fair Demand with 
\dditional Business Offered 
At Lower Prices 


\oSTON.—Wool top business during 
the past week has been more active 
and considerable business has been 
placed in fine and '% blood tops both 
for Bradford and French spinning. 
lhere has also been an improved call 
for 3ys blood of all qualities for men’s 
wear, for 4 blood 50s from knitting 


men’s wear and dress goods. 
business is 


Further 
below the 
market but few if any wool combers 
are prepared to accept $1.37-$1.38 tor 
fine and $1.25-$1.26 for % blood and 
$1.15 for 58s. 


large otfered 


It is no easier to pur- 
chase wool on Summer Street, the 
market tending more in favor of the 
seller. Deliveries are exceptionally 
good; “we cannot get a pound ahead” 
said one topmaker. The goods open- 
ing is expected to stimulate the situa- 
tion very considerably. 

High prices on noils cannot be made 
at this time. Mills not in immediate 
need of additional supplies turn down 
offerings with the remark “The price 
is too high.” Reasonable concessions 
fail to complete the transaction. Some 
fine noils can be bought on Summer 
Street as low as 75c. 
stocks of 


There are good- 
noils in bond but 
domestic materials are not 
plentiful. Specialty noils are slow. 
Camelhair noil is quoted $1.50-$1.60, 
Kid noils 


are on a 90-93c range and low mohair 
are 28-32c. 


sized 


choice 


cashmere noil $2.70-$3.00., 


Traders are endeavoring 
0 pick up cheap lots of medium noils, 


t 


; : pe ; 
but with little success. British noil 
prices are steady with choice fine 7os 
quoted 29d or 78c landed = duty 


paid, the domestic market quoted 78- 


Soc Quarter-blo dds are 
Bradford 154d or Sic 
1y94 +e ar oa 
duty paid as compared with 
| noils. 


Gomestic 


quoted in 
landed 


53-55c tor 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
ic ck ac eee ass (64-668) $1.40-$1.42 

s a. Fae igi osm 1.60— 1.65 
Half-blood ........ (60—62s) 1.27— 1.28 
His % blood........(58s) ee SS 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.08— 1.10 
Low % blood......(52-56s)  1.02- 1.03 
High 4 blood........ (50s) .95- .97 
SU Diorama watea saw ceenete ma sat-. 88 
om ee hiee bis Ue oon ke .80— .82 
Nw aiaieth was Awe Ge are enews ta" cae 
NS a eat iene Aires ail ee -80- .81 
_ Tops—Bradford 
RD code irate Salen aWiw fila (70s) 51d 
Fi: ca eee Se Rae (64s) 46d 
Half-blood ..... ecco se (60s) 42d 
H lood, low ; . (58s) 40d 
rt eighths blood .. (6s) 33 
Q oe ee ... (3508) 26d 
SROGR ION kis svc scce’ s (46s) 22d 
- Noils—Boston 
UGE Sn eager $.78- $.80 
TE eens .70- .738 
i NE is chu s Gawews 63- .65 
MCP, MEME. ws o's.<aa'aaaie .60- .63 
Low % blood........... 57- .58 
H i ene 53— .55 
| RR SS Re 50- .51 
. ee GG. bbb swale red 48-— .50 
BE enn ee ech Ga kl glg ies 45- 47 


Spinners Face New Buying Policy 





Held 
Men’s 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HILE many manufacturers were 


Larger Wool Stocks 
Spinners- 


inclined to view the report issued 
by the Boston wool association, which 
indicated an increase in wools held as 
of the end of last year ef 21,200,000 
lbs., 
port in reality is an interesting ex- 
ample of the effects of the newer 
methods of operating in the woolen 
and worsted trade. 
eral of the largest worsted yarn spin- 
nezs in the country this report should 
not be taken as a bearish factor so 
much as they should see in it concrete 
evidence of the new basis on which 
manufacturers and spinners are now 
working. Instead of a considerable 
proportion of this wool being in manu- 
facturers’ and spinners’ hands as in 
former years it is now in wool deal- 
ers’ hands, the latter now carrying 
wools that ordinarily would be in 
spinners’ warehouses. 


as a bearish argument, this re- 


According to sev- 


Worsted spinners point to this state 
ment as a somewhat bullish argument 
as it indicates spinners as a general 
rule are in a more liquid position so 
far as large stocks of wool are con- 
cerned and they are, therefore, in a 
better position to cater to the small, 
hand-to-mouth varn business they are 
receiving from day to day, with the 
possible exception of 


men’s wear 
varns which are being contracted for 
at the present time several weeks 
ahead. In other words, spinners are 


not burdened with large quantities of 
high priced raw material as was the 
case this time a year ago, and should 
further easiness in wools develop spin- 
ners are in an advantageous position 
to benefit from it. 


Small Sales Mislead 


Spinners are more content to buy 
wool to cover actual varn orders than 
at anv time heretofore, following the 


course pursued by their own customers 


by Dealers Formerly 


Wear 


Held 


by 
Demand Good 


who are taking a fair volume of yarn 
as evidenced by the total for the month 
ot December and for the first 
three weeks of the present month. To 
date, this has been as large as for a 


also 


corresponding period in December, 
but day to day business remains un 
impressive to spinners. As one of the 
largest spinners of outerwear yarns 
stated this has mislead many in the 
trade at times into believing business 
was becoming less active, for example, 
in comparison with that of last Janu 
ary, because the size of individual or- 
ders they are receiving has been so 
small. 

This condition was also reported in 
December. Yet when the total volume 

taken that month was 
added it represented what one of the 
largest factors in the country termed 
as a fair to good volume of business, 
which is apparent at fhe present time 
Sales of 150 Ibs. of knitting yarns to 


of business 


go into sweaters are not uncommon. 
Yet these orders arrive each morning, 
whereas the manufacturer in question 
formerly bought once a month or even 
less frequently. When these small or 
ders are added at the end of the month 
several spinners have found that the 


manufacturer had taken approxi 
mately the same quantity that he 
formerly had delivered each month 


when he placed larger contracts at a 
time. 
Men’s Wear Interest Good 

This tendency is evident in all yarns 
although there have been a number of 
medium sized contracts in men’s wear 
mixtures and placed by 
manufacturers in this section during 


vigoreaux 


the present month, specifving deliver- 
four to weeks ahead. Both 
Bradford French spun mixtures 
have been moving well so far as vol 


SIX 


ies 


and 


ume is concerned. Heavy-weight 


counts are being taken on these con 


tracts, the average count being around 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s). 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-—40s) 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 44 (44s) 1,10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-2fs, 4 bid. (46-488) 1.20-1.26 
2-26s to 2-30s, % bid. (48s) 1.30-1.35 


to 


-30s to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 


2-32s, 14 bid. (48-50s)..... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s)... .. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, % bid. (568)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-368, % bid. (56s)...... ; . 1.55-1.60 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s).... 1.75-1.80 
2-368, 14 bid. (60s)....... 1, 80-1.85 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s)......... 1.85-1.90 
2-50s. high 44 bid. (64s)........ 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05-2.10 
POs, Bee COD viccsesscccecce 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, |} 


h 4 bid. (50s 1.45-1.50 
20s, 3% bid. (56s 1.45-1.50 
30s, % bid. (56s 1.55-1.60 
30s, 44 bid. (60s 1.70-1.75 
40s, 46 bid. (60-64s 1.85-1.90 
50s, (66-708 : 2. 10-2.15 
60s, (70s 2.70-2.75 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s low \ bid. (44s 1.10-1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50s 1.25 
2-26a, 14 bid. (50s)... 1.31 
2-308, 44 bid. (50s).. 8 1.35 
2-20s, % bid. (56s)... 1.40-1.45 
2-20s, 44 bid. (60s)..... 1.70-1.75 


French Spun Merino White 


eee cen 1.30-1.35 
Se 1.42-1.47 
308, 70-30 1.54-1.59 
eer eee 1.65-1.70 





2-30s while the stock is usually half 


blood if used in fancy men’s wear fab 
rics. It is also apparent larger quan 


A 
tities of varns in the gray are bei 


taken by men’s wear mills, piece dyes 


having a better run to date than has 
been the case for a number ot sea 
sons, 

Although this interest from men’s 
wear manufacturers is good with indi 


cations pointing to such a situation for 
the next four months at least, 
pecially noticeable there has been no 


it is es 
firming of quotations. Spinners of 
mixtures and vigoreaux state compe 
tition is so keen for this business they 
see little opportunity at this time of an 
advance. Manufacturers are able to 
secure all the yarn they want when 
they want it at old prices, whenever 
any one particular spinner feels in- 
clined to ask for more money. This 
is one of the most discouraging tea 
tures of the market from a spinners’ 
standpoint and is the same situation: 
that has been contronting spinners ot 
outerwear yarns since the middle ot 
last year. During the last six months 
of last year a good volume of this. 
business was booked by these spinners. 
vet prices are today approximately the 
this yarn could 
bought last July. 

This is preventing men’s wear yarm 
profiting 
from this business although demand 
Actual may be 
seen from the following illustration: 
\ large manufacturer of men’s wear 
the market 
amount of 2-36s, three-eighths, Brad 


same as have been. 


spinners from materially 


conditions 


1s good. 


was in for a fair sized 
ford spun, part of which they wanted 
from stock and balance to be shipped 
on contract. Prices were submitted by 
eight different spinners and ranged 
ftom $1.47 


up to $1.67'%, with qual 


ity to represent from 56s to 58s 
Largest number of spinners quoted 
$1.55 for a 58s yarn although manu 


facturers in other instances assert they 
are abic to buy this count treely at 
$1.50. The interesting feature of this 
case was the fact practically every of- 
fer submitted was made with the res 
ervation the manufacturer should sub- 


mit a counter offer on this yarn. 


Spinners Lack Confidence 


In other words, out ot tem 
spinners in this case lacked confidence 
to submit a 


to the inquirer and then 


nine 


fair price for this yarm 
stand or fall 
Instead of this a 
jority of them admitted the price they 
quoted could be bettered, and if it 
came to a question of getting this busi 
ness they no doubt would lower this 
price considerably. What was the et 
fect upon the manufacturer? Instead! 
of placing a contract for this yarn 
with the lowest priced spinner the 
manufacturer has not bought the yarm 
and has stated, in his opinion, it will 
be possible for him, within another 


week, to get a price of at least $1.45 


on this price ma 
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With Zaremba Recovery Apparatus you can reclaim 
and purify 80% of the caustic soda now thrown away 
in the mercerizers’ washwater. The result—a sharp 
drop in mercerizing costs—often amounting to one 
cent per pound of yarn or cloth processed. 

This modern plant consumes only a small amount of 
steam. Each installation is designed to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of the mill. Many finishing 
plants are finding the Zaremba vital in meeting 
competition. 

Write for further data. 


Zaremba Company, 506 Crosby Bldg., Buffalo, N 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
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“Case” Enclosed Short-Line Dryer 


showing double tier of enclosed mechanical 
festoons carrying goods and providing sec- 


tional 
desired. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines for Em- 
bossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles— 
Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Machines 
tor Paper and_ Fabrics. Special 


control of drying to any degree 


Machinery. 
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See cAlso 
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pparatus 








GRADUATED CYLINDERS 
BURETTES 

PIPETTES 

VISCOSITY TUBES 


B OF S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 
A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
BEAKERS 

FLASKS 

APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 





INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 
Millville, New Jersey 
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MAXIM STEAM GAS MACHINE 
SUCCESSFULLY USED 


For 30 Years in 


BLEACHERIES LABORATORIES 
SINGEING AND CALENDERING 





Operated by steam, thoroughly automatic, generat- 
ing from 1,000 to 4,500 cu. ft. per hour (according 
to size). Using Automobile Gasoline and is especi- 
ally high in heat units. 


Complies with all regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


THE MAXIM STEAM GAS MACHINE 


is superior to any make on the Market in Producing 
Gas from Gasoline. 





Made in Philadelphia 


by the 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Ge 


29, 1927 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


from one of the spinners quoting on 
t inquiry. This is a typical ex- 
ple and illustrates in no uncertain 
nner that at least part of the blame 
unsatisfactory conditions among 
spinners can be traced back to them- 


Promising Yarn Market 
‘sveral Firmness in Values on Eve 

of Goods Opening 
osTON.—The worsted yarn 
s firm on the eve of the opening. 
lues are stronger than for 
me past and spinners are less con- 
cessionary. Some spinners are not 
er anxious to accept business on old 


~ 


mar- 


some 


basis. The top market has since the 
first of the year been steadily mov- 
ing against them. There is an all- 


round gain in business to be noted. 


Not large and far from satisfactory 
iut indicative, it is believed, of better 
times for worsted yarns. In com- 


10n with wool and tops the 
ket shows the effects of 
tending two 
javor can now be said that the wor- 
ted branch wool manufacturing 
been gaining steadily for several 
nths and the momentum now at- 
ned is likely to carry worsteds to 
ich larger favor and production. 


yarn mar- 
a decline ex- 
but in its 


over years, 


of 


Weaving yarns both Bradford and 

ench spun, medium yarns for dress 
goods, low yarns for cheap serges and 
general run of knitting varns are 
showing an upward turn in activ- 

Prices obtained are not wholly 
satisfactory but it is believed that the 
general level upon which fall fabrics 
will be opened will not call for any 

rther downward of 


f 
‘ 


revision yarn 


SES. 
business is 


\lore in 


Spin- 


being done 
rs in the Bradford district. 
x machinery is running 

nor there any 
‘Ss accumulating. 
ng made 


offers 


more 

of 
are 
To 


spin- 


are signs 
bids 
forward delivery. 
from the Continent 
turning a deaf 

manufacturers are 

counts. Demand 
sorts remains good. 
considered 


Low 
for 
are ear. Fine 
busier on 
for colored 
The situation is 
promising. 
largest purchaser 
s, Canada 
| fabrics 


Germany is 
of Bradford 
the most 
Australia is 
woolen 


takes wor- 
the 


fabrics with 


while 
of 


a close second. 


st buyer 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
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Mill Established 


pends Operations 


in 1813 Sus- 


LLVILLE, Pa.—The Enterprise 
ted Mills, spinners of worsted 
mohair yarns and rovings, has 


nded operations. This is one of 
ldest mills in this section, having 
established in 1813 by John Wat- 
with equipment that consisted of 


1 fulling mill and 2 carding machines. 
Farmers from the nearby  vallevs 
brought their wool to this mill to have 
it scoured and then took it home to 
housewives to spin and weave or knit. 
Cloth in those days was then returned 


to the mill to be dyed and _ finished. 
For some years this mill manufactured 
blankets for the army but in recent 
vears the product has been worsted 
yarns, production capacity being 5,000 
Ibs. per week. A. T. Skerry, presi- 
dent, announced his intention to retire 
from business and his son who has 
been associated with his father will 
take over direction of a plant in 
Rhode Island and the Enterprise mill 


will be closed. 


R. F. Hale Now With Fry & 


Crawford 

Rufus Frost Hale, formerly con 
nected with the Samoset Worsted 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. 1., will become 


associated with 
at 


Fry & Crawford, 400 

Philadelphia, who are 
for Warner iF 
Steel, Bristol, Pa., and Germania 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Mr. Hale will 
make his headquarters at Franklin 
St., the New Fry & 
Crawtord. 


Chestnut 


sales representatives 


44 


England office of 


Service for Wool Growers 


Government Conference With Wool 
Cooperatives on Feb. 11 

A conference of representatives of 
wool cooperative marketing organiza 
tions and officials of the Department 
of Agriculture is to be held at Wash 
ington, Feb. 11, the purpose of 
developing a research and _ service 
program on the cooperative marketing 


for 


of wool, by the recently created Di 
vision of Cooperative Marketing. 
Invitations to the conference have | 
been sent to all the leading wool co 
operative organizations, and the re 
plies to date indicate wide —e [t 
is the first conference to be held unde 
the Cooperative Marketing Law en- | 
acted by Congress to make possible | 


further study of the cooperative mat 


keting of farm products 
The conterence follows closely 
upon Secretary Jardine’s appointment 


Walker. as 


al work on woo! 


CPor. By 
cialist 
keting for the coming vear o1 
months. Mr. Walker 
tary and lield 
Wool Growers 
tion since 1918, 
leave ot 


consulting spe 


for speci mar 
eighteen 
has been secre 


( Yhio 
\ssocia 


Manager of the 
Cooperative 
and has been granted 
f absence by the Ohio organi 
zation for the term 
appointment. 


Among 


of his Government 


for discussion 


an 


the subjects 


at the conference are analysis of 


current problems in the cooperative | 


marketing of wool, a discussion of 
organization methods, and recommen- 
dations to the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing as to how the division can 
best serve the interests of pro 
ducers. A research and service pro- 
gram will be developed at the 
ing. 


wool 


meet 








Mills and Office 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Office and Wits 







Worsted Y arns 






Ghornton, RK. 7. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


——————— 
oOo — oor 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Vb WORS TED AND an CLOUT WARNS 
Fl FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING Ws 
Manutactured by * 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
“thomas He ia “1015 Chest Pet hw Dien and. Walter Skerty, 10 
a oom a ae —_ Los_ Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


HHI NK 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


HEU PUELUADUELE STANDARD HERE PUREE ARE TEE TE E 
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RAYON [o7snous 


S; punraya mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MLL INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN Buel INC. WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 




























We made this 
New Olive Oil Soap 
to YOUR Specifications 


EX TILE manufacturers asked for a low 
titre, olive oil soap, that would be instantly 


soluble in low temperature water.  Fol- 
lowing their suggestions our experts created 
Texolive Kwiksoly—now being used extensively 
by practically all textile manufacturers for low 
temperature work. 


Texolive Kwiksolv is a low titre (22°) olive oil 
soap that dissolves at the slightest touch of water. 
No matter what the temperature, it is alwavs 
completely and instantly soluble. 








lexolive Kwiksolv cannot harm the most delicate 





lors or fragile textures 











Where your process calls for a low titre soap, 
lexolive Kwiksolv is the most efficient soap you 

















Can Use 
Prove it. Send for trial barrel. 


We'll leave the decision to your experts. Let 








them vive TAS every possible test \fter test- 





> 





teel sure that you'll place a large standing 








7 | Y Y ] ] , 
ordet kor Texolive Kwiksolv’s performance 
: 























(Order a trial barrel now 








HE PALMOLIVE Co., (Del. Corp.) 
360 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, III. 
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S7are 


tarch 





These STARCHES are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized 
methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are 
secured by accurate laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are 
proven by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting cotton manufacturers who 
are getting satisfactory results by using 
our STARCHES especially selected for 


their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intel- 
ligent investigation of each individual 
problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Propvets Sates Co Corn Propvucts Sates Ce. 
417. Farnsworth St. Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass Greenville, S. C. 


January 29, 192) 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





New Yarn Firm 


Four Companies Merge in Yarn 
Corp. of America 
America has 
been organized as the result of a com- 
hination between four firms actively 
lentified with the rayon yarn indus- 
rv. The merging firms are Grisman 
Co.. Mindlin & Gross, Aibel Bros., and 
e Commercial Dyeing Co. 
fhe new company has purchased a 
plant at Allentown, Pa., for the con- 
version of rayon, silk and combina- 
tion yarns. This’ will be known as 
plant No. 3 and will house the equip- 
ment of both the Grisman and Mindlin 
& Gross plants, which are now located 

in New York. 

The following have been elected of- 
ficers of the company: Reuben 
Grisman, of Grisman Co., president; 
|. J. Aibel, of Aibel Bros., first vice- 
president; H. Aibel, of Aibel Bros., 
second vice-president; M. Mindlin, of 
Mindlin & treasurer; and S. 
(;ross, of Mindlin & Gross, secretary. 
General offices will be located at 40 
West 20th Street, New York, the pres- 
ent headquarters of Aibel Bros. 

The new company has been incor- 
porated for $1,000,000, including 4,000 
shares of preferred stock and 6,000 
shares of common, all of par value 
$100.00. 


The Yarns Corp. of 


Ravi yn 


new 


Gross, 


The firms identified with the mer- 
ger have all had long connection with 
the yarn, knitting and weaving in- 
dustries. 


Special Exhibition of German 
Rayon at Leipzig Fair 


One of the largest exhibitions of 
rayon products ever assembled will be 
held at the Leipzig Fair in March, 
according to announcement made from 
the local office at 630 Fifth Ave., New 


York. Every phase. of the artificial 
silk industry will be attractively 
illustrated in detail. The special 


rayon exhibition at Leipzig will be 
opened for buyers from March 6 to 
), and for the general public from 
March 10 to 1g. 
The German rayon exhibit at Leip- 
ig will illustrate in detail the latest 
ethods of manufacturing rayon, the 
Various processes of spinning, weav- 
ing, printing, coloring and dyeing. A 
lecided novelty will be the exhibition 
displays as in show windows and 
sewhere. The Viscose Gesellschaft, 
ne of the most important of German 
oducers of rayon, will alone occupy 
12,000 sq. ft. of floor space in the 
Textile Building. The first 
rerman rayon exhibit held in 1926 at 
e Leipzig Fair proved so successful 
it its essential features will be re- 
ited on a more elaborate scale at the 
ir of 1927. 


rassi 


Rayon Meets Active Buying 


Interest Comes from Cotton. Knitwear, and Hosiery Trades 
Foreign Producers Reported near Agreement 


NTERESTING news came from 

both domestic and foreign sources 
last week in the rayon market. Defi: 
nite reports of rather substantial im- 
provement was heard regarding dom 
estic conditions while a reported agree- 
ment between three of the largest 
foreign makers of rayon came from 
the Continent. The domestic market, 
however, aroused the most interest as 
it affected the trade more intimately 
and directly. The foreign agreement 
in its long range aspect is important. 
It waits, though, on the working out 
of numerous details. 

Buying of rayon was reported as 
larger in volume and in the length of 
time that buvers were willing to con- 
tract for. It is the belief that the 
bear market is over as far as rayon 
is concerned. 
view decidedly. 
pansion 


Two facts support this 

The first is that ex- 
programs initiated in 1925 
when conditions were booming, are 
pretty well completed and that the 
volume of new output will not press 
on the market the way it did in 1926. 
The second is that prices are conceded 
to be on a stable basis now with the 
fact not lost sight of that measured by 
the yardstick of 1913 prices rayon is 
one of the cheapest commodities avail- 
able. It is not believed that the new 
and smaller concerns can exist on the 
present level. 

Real expansion is looked for in the 
use of rayon by cotton mills in 1927 
following the breathing spell of last 
year. On top of this there can be 
counted upon a continued heavy de- 
mand for use in underwear and 
Together with this is the 
likely increase in the use of certain 
types of rayon by silk and ribbon mills. 
Business so far in January has been 


hosiery. 





of a type to encourage the expectation 
that further increases in consumption 
are likely. 


A. J. Pfeiffer, Inc., Expands 


Announce Control of Throwing 
Plant, Add to Force and Move 
Announcement has just sent 

to the trade by Albert J. Pfeiffer, 

Inc., to the effect that they have taken 

over control of the throwing plant at 

Dunmore, Pa., formerly operated by 

Mindlin & Rosenman, and will operate 

it under the 

Co., Ine., exclusively on 

hosiery tram and combination yarns. 

Additional being in- 

stalled, which will give them a pro- 

duction of about 10,000 Ibs. per week. 

The acquisition of this plant was due 

to the desire of the Pfeiffer 

ization to manufacture all their own 
varns, and: the crepe plant, the West 

Park Throwing Co., 

a production of 


during February and March 


been 


name of Sherwood 


Throwing 


machinery is 


organ- 


Inc., which has 
8,000 lbs. 
a week of crepe twist, was their initial 
endeavor in this direction. 

They announce at this time 
several additions to the selling staff. 
The southern territory is to be han- 
dled by Tom Moore, 616 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, who covers Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama and Ken- 
tucky on hosiery yarns. Henry A. 
Soleliac, formerly of Salembier & Vil- 
late, has joined the Pfeiffer organiza- 
tion with an office at 131 Walnut 
Avenue, Wayne, Pa., and is covering 
the state of Pennsylvania, outside the 
city of Philadelphia, together 
Maryland and West Virginia. 


6,000 to 


also 


with 


The 


New York City staff has been rein- 
forced by addition of C. T. Abernethy. 

The firm is moving into larger quar- 
ters at the same address, 95 Madison 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” “_ eC CELANESE 
55...$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 “ os (17 9 85 
55... 2.35 2.15 2.05 - ee eee ee 
(9... 2.25-2.30 2.05-2.10 1.95 100..... 3.65 250 > 7% 
80*.. 2.40 . wos 120..... 3.50 300 2.70 
GD... S40 2.00 1.90 150..... 2.90 ‘ 
100... 1.90 1.75 1.65 ee 
100*.. 2.05 : as 
oa 2a ao a BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
130... 1.65 1.55 1.45 " 

140... 1.55 1.45 1.35 — Fila- 
150... 1.45 1 40 1 25-1 .30 enier ments Price 
150*.. 1.60 ‘ 10... . 30 $4.25 

170... 1.40 1.35 ee a ane 45 3.65 

170*.. 1.55 ee Ccac. 2 £0 

200... 1.40 1.35 100..... — 75 «3.25 

200*... 1.55 piers api 120-A..... 90 2.90 

300... 1.25 1 20 1.15 120-B......... 90 2.35 

450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 150-A.. 1122.50 

600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 150-B.... 12 92.15 

750... 1.15 180..... 135 2.30 

900... 1.15-1.20 240 180 2.25 

—____— 300. 225 «2.25 
* Multi-filament. 





Sa ee —_ 


\venue, where provision is being 


made tor a considerable extension to 


; : tata 
Phe Silk Laboratory, a subsidiary ot 


the concern, which will enable them 


to handle a greater volume of quality 
testing and also permit installing con 


ditioning ovens and boil off equipment 





Rayon Notes From Biitaiel 
(Special to TextiLte Wortp) | 








British trade returns for the 
month of December and the year 1926 
have now 


he 


and sum- 
marized particulars are given below: 


been released 


Decem- Novem Decem 
Description ber 1926 ber 1926 ber 1925 
Imported rayon yarn 
in Ibs 148,438 275,444 97, 722 
Imported rayon yarn 
in £ 28, 452 18,641 é ‘6 
Exported rayon yarn 
in Ibs 496, 272 99,44 3, 283 
Exports do. in £& 127,037 110, 081 176,148 
Imported rayon mfrs 
in £ ‘ 331,799 294,889 231,301 
Exported rayon mirs 
is. £3 433, 873 469,109 389,093 


The totals for the year are as 
follows: 









Description 1926 1925 

Imported rayon yarn in Ibs.. 2,300,57 11, 780, 564 
Imported rayon yarn in & 461,492 3,135, 664 
Exported rayon yarn in Ibs.. 5,838,870 7,202,709 
Exported rayon yarn in £.... 1,689,068 2,295,406 
Imported rayon mfrs, in £. 3 38 3, 765, 277 
Exported rayon mfrs. in £ 5,425, 496 3, 068, 782 

The above returns do not include 


hosiery and the following figures have 
therefore obtained in order to 
show the present position of imports 
and exports of stockings from and to 
this country: 


been 


Imports 1925 Imports 1926 


Class of Stocking doz. pairs doz. pairs 
Cotton 1, 869, 400 2,749,924 
Wool 54, 859 58, 422 
Other materials..... 1,633 ,369 799,050 


Total 3,607, 396 


Exports 1925 Exports 1% 


Class of Stocking doz. pairs doz. pairs 
Cotton 924,945 995, 073 
Wool .... was 4,184,191 3,788,950 
Other materials..... 558, 612 717,670 

TOA oss cvdianedewes 5,667,748 5,501,693 

* * * 


An order for rayon machinery has 
been placed with Jn. Hetherington and 
Co., of Manchester amounting to 
£400,000. A new company with a 
capital of £1,000,000 is being pro- 
moted by the Rock Investment Co., 
which has recently purchased premises 
at Branston, Burton-on-Trent, for the 
purpose of manufacturing artificial 
silk. No further details are yet known. 

Hetherington manufactures rayon 
machinery under the Kohorn patents 
and apart from Dobson and Barlow 
of Bolton are the only makers of 
complete plants in England. 


Spun Silk Firmer 


Buying More Active for Account of 
Broadsilk Mills—Prices Steady 
Slightly more active conditions were 

noted in the spun silk market last week 

suying of both singles and ply yarns 
was larger for broadsilk account al- 
though worsted mills also operated on 
the heavier count ply yarns. Consider- 
ing the low level of prices the more 
confident operations are not surpris- 
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SILK CORPORATION | 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


\ Vork Office Southern Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WARP Your 


Vills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 


RAYON 





Our New Home 
Baltic Yarn Company 


Converters of RAYON for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


{ 3977) 
1 3978 | 


Telephones Stuyvesant 


Inquiries Solicited 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Rayon Silk Tops, Noils 


CARDED STOCK 
AND 


RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
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S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





New York 


| 
} 

| 

| 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


Alcona Tea ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
RAYON FIBRE PRODUCTS. 





INC. 


Main Office New England 
2601 No. Hancock St. 158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE | 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 
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Prompt - Efficient and Reliable - york OY 
RAYARN CO: 57 East 1108StNOO— 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


ing. It is not thought that any volume 
o! buying has yet been noted for two- 
ply yarns for use in broadcloths which 
had such a big run two seasons ago. 
If this should develop a distinct firm- 
ing up in quotations is likely. 


(30 days less 2%) ees 
60—2. . $5.40 40—2...... $5.05 
Bt Bueevee 5.25 62—1...... 4.40 





Thrown Silk Steady 


Conditions Rather Quiet, with In- 
terest in Three Thread 

Moderate activity was the rule in 
the thrown silk market last week. 
Principal interest centered in the three 
thread georgette which incidentally 
is noting the greatest demand in the 
gray goods market. In passing, it 
might be noted that prices on this 
number in the gray have firmed up in 
Paterson to the extent of 114 to 2c a 
yard since the first of the month. 
Other constructions were quieter. 

Cantons were also quieter but large 
quantities of Canton 3 thd 14/16 crepe 
are being shipped out against pre- 
viously placed contracts. There are 
additional manufacturers that are con- 
sidering buying Cantons which is 
partly responsible for the advance of 
isc a pound of late in the various 
grades of crepe. Prices are as 
iollows: 





(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 


ee a ae ree ee $7.10 
Japan Tram 3 & 2 thd in skeins... 6.35 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.30 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX georg- 

PU AARNE RIDIN Su: 70: @ 9 10:0 100-0 10: 0-0 0 0 7.00 


Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX 


Oe I ain Late bale be ot as @ 6.90 
Japan Radium 3 thd on cops....... 7.05 
Canton Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on 

DOIN ox ndceen na eat eM eis > dans © 5.20 


Raw Silk Weaker 


Little Interest Is Shown by Manu- 
facturers in Japan 

The New York market was dull 
and uninteresting last week with 
prices for Japans showing a slightly 
softer undertone and Cantons on the 
other hand firming up noticeably. 
Most of the manufacturers who have 
enough confidence to buy ahead 
against their February and March re- 
quirements have already done so. 





Cantons showed a still firmer un- 
dertone and New Style 14/16 which 
sold pretty generally between $3.80 
and $3.85 


several weeks ago was 


well held at $4.00 although conces- 
sions of 21% to 5c a pound might be 
obtained. The doubtful situation in 
China with the possibility of an in- 


terruption of shipments is causing 
dealers and others to hold on to their 
silk in stock. Prices are as follows: 
(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $6 05 
Japan Filature, Crack XX........... 13/15 5 $5 
Japan Filature, XX.........eeeeseess 13/15 5 70 
Japan Filature, Best Kin. ccscceceves 8/15 5 65 
Japan Filature, X....... wesseesceeess 

Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X....... 


Canton Filature, New Style....... . 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 20/22 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Three Dancer” 








Courtaulds and  Snia-Viscosa 
Agreement Reported 

Rumors of a working agreement 
between Courtaulds, Ltd. of England 
and Snia-Viscosa of Italy, which have 
been current in the market for over 
a year, reached a more definite form 
last week when it was reported that 
such an arrangement was near com- 
pletion. The agreement is supposed 
to include division of world markets 
for rayon and other features. 

Early in 1926, when such a possi- 
bility was mentioned in the trade, 
comment from those in a position to 
know indicated that it was extremely 
unlikely. There is at present a simi- 
lar working agreement between 
Courtaulds and Vereinigte Glanzstoff- 
Fabriken, of Germany, and the addi- 
tion of Snia to this group would rep 
resent a very powerful compact in 
the rayon field. Official confirmation 
is lacking but reports are of such a 
definite character as to indicate that 
some development is pending. 


Rayon Imports Set New Record 

Imports of rayon yarn for the 
calendar year 1926 reached the total 
of 10,126,277 lbs., which is a record 
quantity and more than 3,000,000 
Ibs. increase over 1925. Imports for 
December amounted to 1,023,096 lbs. 
larger than those for any month since 
March, 1926. 

Rayon waste imported during De- 
cember totalled 546,548 lIbs., bringing 
the year’s total to 4,363,611  Ibs., 
as against 5,376,173 lbs. during 1925. 

Imports of yarn made from waste 
amounted to 6,787 Ibs. in December; 
for the year, these totalled 163,869 
Ibs., as against 147,403 lbs. for 1925. 








SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C. I. F. New York 


Buying was light and the fluctuations small in the Yokohama 
market last week. At the beginning on transactions of 1,200 
bales the market advanced 10 Yen to the basis’ of 1420 Yen 
for Best No. 1/X. This level was not held, however, and 


prices subsequently sagged to 
been so far. 


going below 1400 Yen. 





Transactions for the week amounted to only 
2,700 bales in the open market. 
Japanese are striving with every effort to prevent prices from 
At the moment whether or not they 
will succeed is doubtful, but a hopeful sign was the sharp 
drop in shipments from the interior to Yokohama in January. 
The Canton market was firm. 


SILK CABLES 
1400 Yen 


495% 
$5.53 | 


1400 Yen, the lowest it has 


It is understood that the 








SULFATE A 
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(617) 81 


Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


is 
| 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 

Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., 


Pennsylvania and Southern 
John S. Bowes, 137 


Boston 


Representative: 
Berkley St., Philadelphia 


Business goes where it is invited 
It stays where it is treated best 


Spun Silk Yarn Buyers 


Depend on your own judgment. 
Try General Spun Silk and de- 
cide for yourself. 

We do not ask you to take our 
word that it is the best for the 


money. 


General Spun Silk Corp. 


Office and Factory 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
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FLETCHER 
| EXTRACTORS 





Low operating costs and 
freedom from mechanical 
troubles are features of 
FLETCHER EXTRAC- 
TORS which make them 
popular with textile mills. 
An additional advantage 
is that they save floor 
space too. 


Get the facts and you'll 
get a FLETCHER 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Fretcwner Worse 
INCORPORATED 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Better 
Bleaching 


SNOWY whiteness helps 

to sell your textiles, The 
right bleaching process 
yields good color and full 
fiber strength and also is 
economical. ‘Star’? Brand, 
a Quartz Quality silicate, 
gives you the most econom- 
ical and dependable results 


wn 


from your peroxide. 


Write for detailed informa- 
tion, samples and prices. 
No obligation. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
121 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


Sodium 
Silicate 
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| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


“A business, which has to know the business 
of everybody else, is a tough game; but the 
odd feature is, that they’re usually profitable.” 








io report recently noted with appar- 


ent surprise that some Reworked Wools 
are superior to some Virgin Wools. Many 
of our customers have known this for many 
years,—to their profit. 


Send for Samples. 


Tue BAscH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED A WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 











WOOLENS COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 


North Andover, 
WORSTEDS Mass. aainiess «€©6 SILKS 
———CATALOO——— 





PNR 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN FES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, J... ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





Card Stamping | 
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DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener C 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., I’... 








all 


and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 
PHILADELPHIA i 


[ANKE OS & 0 


‘1 OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 

| spondence solicited. 

1 cusennetneninnataiaamndmmmaiiiny 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custem Carbonizing by Dry Process 





FOR Paine WORKS | 


GHAM AND - 
conven MILLS, || 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder BLEAOHERIES, 


and Measurer Send fer Circular 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 











& R. Dye Stick Works| 
WOOD 


PITMAN, N. J. 


DYE a DRYING 
STICKS *"° POLES 
of all kinds 






MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 

ae Macungie, Pa, | 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets 


Binding w= Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, ©tc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 















FELT SPECIALISTS 


For the Textile SaneitacaneTr and Fir 
Cloths—Endless Felts—Jackets 
All Types of Felts 


MECHANICAL TEXTILES CO 


140 Market Street, Paterson, N 
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|.ull Continues In 
Wool Substitutes 


femporary Only in General 
Opinion—Clips Doing Better 
—Mill Wastes Quiet 


here is the usual lull in the sub- 
tute market with woolen mill activ- 
irregular, some mills running only 
three days a week and others closing 
down for want of orders. The clip 
market is more active. Some materials 
are nearly cleared out. Supplies from 
cutting-up establishments have not 
been heavy of late. The mill call for 
these commodities is on a wide range 
and at firm prices. There are more 
inquiries and a little better purchasing 
of dark stocks. The general market 
covering the various materials from 
carbonized carded fine stuffs down to 
old blue worsteds had perhaps as sat- 
isfactory a year in 1926 as other tex- 
tile markets for raw materials and 
probably slightly better on the whole. 
The business as everybody knows was 
more specialized than normal, running 
so largely to domestic and foreign 
knit stocks, either light-colored 
vhite. The outlook for 1927 though 
rather obscure at the moment is not 

without some signs of promise. 
Manufacturers are buying more 
freely but reworked wool men are still 
practically out of the market. Stronger 
rices have been seen recently on sev- 
al grades of clips and rags. Some 
manufacturers are buying for delivery 
to commence now and run right up to 
April. The market is firmer with the 
exception of white materials which are 
not in usual demand. If this rather 
peculiar feature should develop further 
so as to bring into greater prominence 
the large quantities of dark materials 
available it would be a very welcome 
development. The most consistently 
strong rag in the market at this time 
is light hoods. Dealers with a specu- 
ative turn of mind are endeavoring 
to purchase at 21%c but it cannot be 
found at any such price. The market 
is around 23¢ and possibly 24c for best 

pack free of silk. 

irts of woolen rags into Boston 
month of November amounted 


86,000 Ibs. of which amount 
279.000 Ibs. came from England at 
ar ‘rage value of 30c per pound. 
Similar imports into Philadelphia for 
the month totalled 326,000 Ibs. of 
wh amount 134,000 Ibs. came 

ngland at an average value of 
30: .nd_go0,000 Ibs. from the Nether- 


an average value of 17c. 
ied demand for scoured wool 
irices for this material to 
a degree that brings it into 
m to similar grades of good 
iste. The situation is con- 
nporary only and not un- 
een at this time of the year. 


WOOL 


Wool News Will Be Good News 





Albert W. Elliott Discusses 


General Raw 


Material Situation 


Before National Association of Wool Growers 


Boston 

| T is doubtful whether the National 

Association of Wool Growers in 
annual convention assembled ever be- 
fore heard such a comprehensive set- 
ting forth of the wool situation in all 
its ramifications as in the masterly 
address given Jan. 20 in Montana by 
Albert W. Elliott of Jeremiah Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., whose extensive and 
thorough knowledge of wools was 
recognized by the Government during 
the war in appointing him chief of 
the wool, tops and yarn division. The 
situation as outlined in seven thousand 
or more words must have been a rev- 
elation to those present and the gen- 
eral conclusion that the long run out- 
look for wool was good in the nature 
of very pleasant news. 

The entire world 
1890 was canvassed, the various fac- 
tors of influence given their full 
weight, production, consumption, 
manufacturing operations, the general 
bearing of the hand-to-mouth policy 
on trade in general, the heavy losses 
incurred in wools in ‘1920 and 1924 
were all discussed fully and frankly. 
Cautious and yet optimistic, Mr. Elliott 


situation since 


end of his address that 
before the trade could expect any ma- 
terial advance in wool prices, another 
vear or two might have to elapse; but 
“in 1928 perhaps we can expect to see 
wool prices creep upward.” 

In what follows 


stated near the 


there is a general 
summary covering the high-lights of 
Mr. Elliott’s address but quite insuf- 
ficient to do other than indicate sug- 
gestively the value of this notable con- 
tribution to the wool world. 

In the period 1890-95 there was one 
billion cand of surplus wool avail- 
able and the bottom fell out of the 
market. The world from 1895 on- 
ward has, however, consumed its an- 
nual production of wool. In the period 
1910-1914 there was no glut of wool 
in the world’s market. During the 
war another surplus accumulated so 
that the amount of wool available in 
1919 was equal to two world clips of 
approximately 6 billion pounds. Much 
of this was controlled by the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Parts of Europe were positively bare 
of wool. 

Wool prices crashed in 1920 because 
the world in time of peace could not 


wool 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine .. 


Meheie--Fercign (In Bond) 











Uva xe eee eee een .42—43 
Se steeestoseeee ys 7s Cape Wirets eee 43—45 
x blood SINUS S46 Foreign oe a Comming 
WE vost ciaose ebnss ses see n Bond) 
California seemed Rete —<aee: 95—1.00 
* Super 12 months.......... 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months....... ‘98— 192 
a. a3 ee enrenses 7? Australian : 07 we 
Sou + Sp ee cess ereos on rch eases eeees Kia es 1.07—1. 
Texas 64s TeCCTETULELE CRO 97—1.00 
(Scoured Basis) Gn as: Ss aah Reena Waals ‘35— 87 
NS i eras wis eee ae 1.03—1.05 Montevideo : 
OM =e err ST— .00 58—BOe ... ccc eccccescvece 42—43 
Pulled—Eastern Ie ea aah har aca eiatereiuiers ae 
ND Sc Wed Heusaes teeekis a aaeam 7—38 
AA (Seoured Basis) 1.05—1.08 Buenos Altres: 
ee : i OE a as aw pe a newne ees 29—30 
Beaver ete Ceara we x ai “ er eR ne ct acing a ctn enka 27—28 
CHOBE .viccce fe es. ce. oo oe Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) China: Combing ..............29—30 
Staple fine Paras cass ia 1.10—1,12 /, ot huen ass't .........-.4.. 27 
ERS eee ee eee 24—25 
Pine & fine medium........ o7_ ‘98 Scotch Black Face............. 23—24 
MIN seus cic Gh ornve Gal <arcle's .88— .92 East India: Kandahar..........34—37 
NS ota a ogi gird oe ats 78— .82 : Oo cialy Keanna kau de 40—44 
: ° ND wy dik Mak wee acai Ose cei s knoe 
Mohair—Domestic (0 SE Eee ee eee 
eer 75—80 Iceland, class 1...............- 88—39 
WUE UNIS, octin ow ks bees o bxe 65—70 Iceland, class 2...........0-.e.. 34—35 
SUBSTITUTES 
i Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
_— Merinos— 
Pe TENOR a cea rain ceseie 1.10—1.12 Coarse light .............. T%— 8 
UN RINE. os cncésceemea 85— Eee 16%—17 | 
Thread White Worsted— PT oe eb caneewnaes f 5% 
MR nian sy ealsic nessa 78— .80 Serges— 
OES Se eee ee 79... 75 NS ak ie nibs ai OD wd 7 —T% 
EPs ivan w56 66-06-56 65— .68 — ae ee ee a ee 6 — 6% 
ME, DOE sav cca necnasece B3— .55 _ Red .....- cee eee ee eeeee 12 —13 
Thread Colored Worsted— ie on “ a 
MD wsseteivbcrrecouvecs e ‘ Ee Pee ee TERT 2 —4; 
Es dwipeegekenes 6 33— .35 Pe Bee aco cirat Forena 14 —15 
TAP re ere 30— .33 Aight GOG8 séccivesevsae —2E 
Ps cova tistae wee eio.e -28— Worsteds— 
Card— BM baa bieabia bec ed eames 8i%,— 9 
IE, , 65s. d'niktie-ele wes .50— .53 Blue . Pe 7%— 8 
Medium white ........... 38— .40 MO 6 dix cases bs ole wie ual oe 7%— 8 





afford to pay war famine prices for 
woolen the end of 1924 
e huge surplus of wool in existence 


goods By 


at the beginning of 1919 had disap- 
peared. A lot of people believed that 
a wool famine was imminent in 1925, 


bought wool at very high prices and 
lost extensively They forgot that 
while there was not much wool in 


sight there had been an enormous pro- 
duction of woolen goods in the pre- 
years. From the above 
several inferences follow: 
the six year period January 
1919-January 1925 the surplus of wool 
iccumulated during the war 
peared. The world since 
tended to consume rather 
each year tl 


ceding three 
situation 
During 


disap- 
1925 has 
ntore wool 
an is currently raised. In 
times the world can, will and 
does consume more than current world 
production, 
The richer 
population are 


normal 


half of the American 
consuming less wool 
per capita than in pre-war times, but 
the poorer half of the population are 
consuming more wool. There are in 
ie United States probably 115,000 re- 
tailers who carry in stock the manu- 
factured products of wool. The big 
mark-up in the retail store is owing 
to the very great cost of doing busi- 
ness. With his customers all the way 
down the carrying much smaller 
stocks of merchandise it is now high 
time that the wool dealer should con- 
duct his business on a similar basis. 

Owing to the great losses incurred 
in 1920 and again in 1924 the wool 
dealing element is not in a financial 
situation to buy a whole year’s clip in 
three months and conveniently carry 
it for such a length of time as would 
be necessary to market it in an ordi- 
nary manner. The long run outlook 
for wool is good. We have just 
emerged from a period of liquidation 
that has lasted longer than usual. The 
worst of the liquidation movement is 
over. We have entered or are about 
to enter a period when the wool news 
for several years to come will be on 
the average good news. 


line 


Stable Wool Market 


Favorable Opinion on Raw Ma- 
terial at Home and Abroad 
Boston.—The wool 
Summer Street is fairly stabilized 
and prices are firm. It is between 
seasons in goods and consequently no 
great activity can be expected. Man 
ufacturers were large purchasers of 
wool in December and another buying 
movement of importance will probably 
follow the opening. Some of the 
largest factors on the street think that 
the tide has turned and that from now 
on manufacturers will 
fully that it is no longer a 
that the situation has become 
stabilized at 
‘oad and that good wools are wort! 


market on 


realize quite 
buyer 7 
market, 


horoughly home ind 














DYESTUFFS 


Suitable for every purpose 
















FREE SERVICE 
: Unexcelled dyehouse aid 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


93 Broad Street 





Boston, Mass. 












know the merits of 





Finishers 


PAROXAN 


in the Finishing Room 


When used as directed in each washer full of wool- 
ens, worsteds and mohair piece goods the result is 
level dyeing. clean smelling goods, practically no 
oil or grease spots or streaks. 

The Saving in soap. time, fuel and labor in a 


month is a big factor to mill owners. é 
7 
4 


‘ ‘ Tear 
Why not honestly test Paroxan? , 


4 


out and 
mail 





4 
4 


“ Send sample of 


Ernst Bischoff Co., Inc, ) ~ PAROXAN and full 


descriptive literature to 


4 


135 Hudson St. 7 


or 
New York Y ‘Nanx 


Street 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the textile 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size 2nd finish. 

Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 

A starch that makes satisfied customers. 

Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
yrade starches of the highest quality. ° 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Company 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C. Boston & Worcester, 


as ee Almand, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas er mS 


——-\ 





COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 


For Dyeing & Finishing of Textiles 


The efficiency of Copper 
Sulphate as a re-agent de- 
pends upon its purity and 
the copper content. 


“TRIANGLE” BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE is 
99% PURE 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


25 Broad St. 


es 
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Wool—Continued 


ore than the price at which they 

in be purchased in the wool district 

this time. The very strong open- 

e of the first series of London auc- 

ons has been quite a_ stimulus. 
\merican buying however is not very 
likely to figure very conspicuously 
chiefly because of the fact that the 
London market is on a higher rela- 
tive level for similar wools than Aus- 
tralia. American manufacturers are 
therefore purchasing in larger quanti- 
ties in the Australian market. 

General impression is that goods 
prices will be on a lower level than 
those made for the fall season a year 
ago but are likely to be slightly higher 
than the prices put upon similar goods 
at the 1926 mid-year opening for 
spring fabrics. These expectations 
seem to be quite in a line with the gen- 
eral wool and top situation on the 
dates mentioned. The year 1926 
opened at quite a high level and prices 
declined until they were not far from 
the lowest of the year in July and Au- 
gust, after which came a gradual rise 
which left values slightly higher at the 
close of the year. The following 
table shows the situation in some 
wools and tops during the periods 
named : 


WOOL 
Jan. Julyv-Aug. Jan 
1926 1926 1927 
Ohio medium...... 52e {2¢ 45e 
Fine medium 
Montana .......-$1.18 $1.00 N9e 
TOPS 
Fine yt -- $1.58 $1.36 $1.40 
Tops A blood om 1.06 .93 296 


English opinion is more tavorable. 
raking all things into consideration ‘it 
is said that while wool has often fol 
lowed cotton in the past and that the 
trend of most raw products is down 
ward values of raw material today are 
more in accordance with the value of 
the finished article than they have been 
for a long time. 

lotal stocks of wool in bond at the 
several centers as of December 1, 
Were practically unchanged — from 
November. Combing wools showed a 
decrease of 3,600,000 Ibs. while carpet 
wools showed an increase of 1,600,000 
lbs. Mohair stocks also showed an 
Increase of approximately 1,500,CO0O 
lbs. The following table compares 
total U. S. bond stocks December 1 
with those of June r: 


. June 1 December 1 
Combing wool lbs. 104,700,000 63,073,000 
Clothing wool Ibs. 19,200,000 16,502,000 


Carpet wool Ibs.. 15,300,000 11.206.000 
Mohair ........ 3,800,000  9.916,000 
Alpaca, ete....... 1,500,000 =: 1.544.000 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ende| Jan. 22, based upon data com- 
pile’ by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
Alews, in Ibs.: 

















Week 
Ended 

a Jan. 22 1926 
~ 178, 000 : 0 3,500, (uw 
for 1, 508, 000 7, 982, 000 20, 269, 000 
T 1, 686, 000 12, 882, 0 23, 769, 000 
“= MPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
aa. ; 1,508, 000 7,982, 000 20, 269, 000 
= hia 1,998, 000 6,580, 000 
New 2,125,000 4, 601, 000 
Tot 5,631,000 19, 163, 000 30, 180, 000 


Contracting in Texas 
Dealers Paying 32¢ to 36ce—South 
American Markets Advance 
PHILADELPHIA.—Interest by manu- 
facturers has been less active with 
former prices being fully maintained 
in sales closed this week. In the 
absence of sales of importance con- 
tinued firmness in foreign markets, 
particularly in South America, and 
the contracting for Texas wools have 
been the outstanding features. All 
foreign markets are strong but this 
has been especially true of South 
America, Montevideo wools advanc- 
ing a cent in this period. Quotations 
are now as follows: 58s to 60s, 40c 
to 41c; 56s, 38%4c, 1s and 2s, 35c; 35, 
30c to 31c; 4s, 28c to 29c and 5s, 

27c to 28c. 

In Texas it is reported more than 
2,500,000 Ibs. have been purchased by 
dealers, prices ranging from 32c to 
36c. This 12 months wool will 
arrive in this market in May and 
June for shipment to spinners. In- 
terest in new clips has not affected 
manufacturers and spinners as de- 
mand for territory and fleece wools 
has been quiet. Dealers, however, 
state they have booked a fair volume 
for the month, which is indicated by 
the steadiness of prices, bright fleece 
wools being unchanged at 43c, and 
staple territory quarters being held 
at 78c to 8oc. 

Pulled Sales Smaller 

While pulled and = scoured wools 
have been less active this week prices 
remain firm. The month as a whole 
has been an active one for dealers 
and pullers, one of the best for sey 
eral months in many _ instances. 
Dealers state that if trading in these 
wools continues for the vear at the 
same rate they will consider it satis 
factory. This is also evident from 
the firmness ‘with which pullers are 
holding unsold lots and dealers be- 
lieve new prices named by pullers 
next month will be based upon cur 
rent selling prices which are the 
highest of the month. 

LB pullings are quoted at 86c, 
ordinary Bs at 8oc to 82c, with gray 
and stained several cents lower. B 
supers have been in smaller request, 
which is explained by the fact white 
wools of this grade are well sold and 
remaining lots are high priced. The 
same condition is reported in white 
C wools which are quoted from 7oc 
to 75c. Gray Cs have been in more 
active demand this week than Bs 

Woolen manufacturers are run 
ning fairly, actively and consuming 
wool at their former rate but have 
been more hesitant in making new 
commitments as prices have advanced 
and they are more conservative in 
amounts they will take at one time 
As an example of the rate of sales 
this month, a fair sized concern re 
ports sale of 3.500 bags ot pulled 
wools, which is considerably above 
an average month’s business for this 
house. Carpet wools are in fair re 
quest, 
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| OSCAR KOHORN &Co., 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operators and 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 


Present Rayon output by our machin- 
ery in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery 
produce 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours on 150 
deniers by the end of this year. 


to 
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NATIONAL SULFUR BROWN R 


N addition to our line of Sulfur 
Browns. Of excellent solubil- 
ity, and good fastness to both wash- 


ing and light, especially when after- 
treated with copper. 


Recommended as a self color or in 
combination for ginghams, shirtings, 
and similar fabrics. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO? 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Chemists at Greensboro 


Winter Meeting of Textile Color- 
ists’ Southern Group 

More than 100 textile chemists, dye 
lant executives and mill executives 
trom the tier of States running from 
sew York to Georgia met in the win- 
er meeting of the Southern section 
i the American Association of Chem- 

ts and Colorists, at Greensboro, Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 22. 

S. Little, of the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C., presided as sec- 
tion chairman. 

A banquet was held at a local hotel 
ind after that there was speech mak- 
ng. B. D. Gaddy, superintendent of 

e Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, 
poke on “The Finishing of Hosiery,” 
W.E. Phillips of the Mathieson Alkali 
\Vorks, Charlotte, spoke on the “Use 
st Alkalis in the Textile Industry,” 

(he Indigo Vat” was the topic of 
loseph P. Jaeck, technical director of 
the dyestuffs department of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

J. E. Hardin, of the Cone mills, 
Greensboro, delivered the address of 
welcome and was responded to by E. 
\l. Long, of the National Dye Works, 
Burlington, 

The chief entertainment feature of 
the evening was the series of songs 
presented by 30 or more young women 
of the Greensboro College glee club. 


Leonard 


“Washable A” Test Dyed Fabrics 





Better Business Bureau Recommends Test on Cotton Goods 
Developed by Special Committee 


HE following bulletin has been 

issued by ‘the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York: 

“To help eliminate the confusion in 
advertising and selling claims ta 
the ability of dyed cotton fabrics to 
withstand washing, the National 
Better Business Bureau believes that 
some standard test should be used to 
permanency. Accord- 
ingly, we are offering a test which is 
the result of careful research on the 
part of a special committee under tl 
direction of Professor Louis A. Olney 
of the Lowell Textile School and Dr. 
W. D. Appel of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, working in conjunction with the 
Special Committee on Misbranding of 
the Converters Association. We 
believe it is a thoroughly practical 
test for all dyed cotton fabrics adver- 
tised or sold as washable; and that it 
should be used as a basis to identify 
those dyed cotton fabrics which will 
answer the consumer’s 
requirements for washing. 

“More than 18 months’ survey of 
this problem gave convincing proof 
of the need for the test. It disclosed 
that producers and distributors of the 
best dyed cotton fabrics relied to a 


as 


measure color 


1e€ 


reasonable 


large extent on guarantees to obtain 
Un- 


fortunately, many of these guarantees 


business and consumer attention. 


were unqualified and, in many in 
stances, they exaggerated the color 
value of their products This lax 


method of description created a situa 
tion of which the producers and dis 
tributors ot permanently dyed 
fabrics were quick to take advantage 
Chese appropriated the 
broad guarantees for their products, 


less 


firms 


Same 
knowing that no color can be accu 
rately described as permanently fast 
to all conditions, and capitalized on 
the weakness ot the unqualified guar 
antees, which were supported by 
promises to refund for merchandise 
that did not live up to the advertising 
or selling statements. This condition 
was made possible because there was 
no common understanding of how well 
fabrics should be dyed to give the 
consumer washable fabrics that would 
withstand normal washing. This 
practice flourished, for it is well 
known that only a small proportion of 
dissatisfied consumers strenuously 
voice their disapproval of unsatisfac 
tory merchandise or request refunds 

one source estimating it as less than 
20%. The result has been an un 


condition in 
which identical guarantees were used 


to 


sound merchandising 
apply to products of widely differ- 
a condition costly 
to distributors and extremely contus- 
ing and unsatistactory to the public 
“The test referred 
to, we believe, should be identified, and 
the 
mendation of the experts who created 


ing color values; 


which we have 


consequently we tollow recom- 

this test and suggest that it be known 
is ‘Washable A’. 

‘Washable A’ 

“Class A Cotton 

show practically no alteration in color 


Test 
fabrics which 
ho 


and practically staining of white 


cotton in the following test. 
Test for Solid Color Fabrics 
‘The fabric to be tested, to which 


has been sewn a smaller piece of white 
cotton cloth, is immersed for 30 minu 
tes in 100 times its weight of a boiling 
solution containing 0.5% neutral soap 
and 0.2% anhydrous sodium carbonate 
It is then removed, rinsed thoroughly 
in tepid water and dried in a current 
of air at ordinary temperature. he 
sample is then moistened with water 
and pressed dry with a hot iron whose 
temperature is such that the iron will 
not brown the white material and will 
not be wetted by drops of water. 
Test for Fabrics Having Colored Designs 
or Stripes on a White Ground 
“The test given for solid color fabrics 
is applied with the following addition. 
\fter rinsing, the sample is immersed 
in a sodium hypochloride solution con- 
taining 0.01% of available chlorine for 


i 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 45 
SEO DOOD a<icescsvc 200 —2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 314 
Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3 
Ammontac, Sal. white 

a ere 5_— 614 
Bleach powder, per 100 

ee 200 — 2 40 
Pe AI v6 canes 00 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 744— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

SEs cosa dieawke os 5_— 9 
Pre re OS = osk 
COBPREOR; TOR <cncccss 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 200%— 21% 
Epsom’ Salts, 100 Ib... 125 — 1.90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%4%— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 32 
Di tigduvichwetasun% 31%— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 
Hydrosulphite Cone ... 244— 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (erystals) .... 14 — 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8s — 8% 
Chlorate crystals ... s — 9 
Permangan, tech..... 14 — 144 
Sodium acetate ....... 4%— 5 
Bichromate ......... 64%4— 6% 
Bisulphite, 350...... 150 —1 75 
oo ar ee 814— 9 
PROSDDELE ii ceccseces 3%— 44 
Prussiate, yellow.... 11%— 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 314_— 4 

30% crystals....... 24y4— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 2 — 3114 
Tin—Crystals ......... 47 — 47% 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 20 — aS 
Oe eee 72 — T4 
Se EE. pass eoie ass 9144— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%4— 3 62% 
Citric crystals ...ceces 45 — ... 
PORMIIC, "DOUD <ossccseses 10%— 11 
LOG, 28% 65. c0ccsceens 54— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8 — 9 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
a ere 500 — 6 75 
OE oe inate s os gas 11 — 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
COUR > oscstnkcanwnns 27%— 28 


— 
a 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%- 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 41%, 





Potash, carbonate, 80- 
MEME accross c eyes 514- 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... Tk— 754 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 32%— 157% 
Biecarb, per 100 lbs... 1 90 2 35 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
WU oa arg CRA E Se alo 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 lb...... 3 00 
7 Me ee 90 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... 9 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 12%4— 18 
Hematine, erystals..... 14 18 
Hypernic Ext.—1 deg 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 30 
Logwood Extract, liq 
51 deg 3. = 40 
Crystalis .... ek 14 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
PE se cays bn css 7 7y% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
0 erry ‘ 6 61 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref.., 
Be Ga necesaedsees 6% 7 
Extract, stainless.... 10 
Tannie Acid, tech..... 35 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref... 80 8 
SS? bitrw tats Leu neds 60 65 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 35 37 
PEED TOR ons cbdsciieses 15 17 
MUMS 2a terns pre ahaa 24 2 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
| RE are Mw 60 
TOOMMIEEL | siacesco'cass pa? 24 
Dimethylaniline pak 32 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
RM 6 vac asascccenes 9 — 9 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3...... 12 — 13 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

BOE. 6 cbs cdesivonesa 1 see 
WEE: Sewetcewstd aces 814,— 9 
ee ee Ps occa en 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid, double 
BONNE vc 6cc0saeseess 12 — 13% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 





1 
ote 


Tapioca flour ; 3%4— 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 


SII, ilove ohaxd o03 esac 45 oy 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 814— 9 

Corn, bags 100 lb.. 407 —412 

Do. bblis., 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 Ib... 4.37 — 

a, ere ae 4 64 F 
NO OWE isasene ce aeons 3%— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 3 32 3 42 

Do. bbls iis buiclacera 359 — 3 69 

Do. thin boiling, 

bags, 100 Ib .. 892 4 02 

es SE ican ape eer 410 £ 2 

6 ee ewe 6%, 7} 

Rice ... i: 9 94, 

Wheat ‘ 6%, s 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors 

Black (H-acid) ; 28 35 

Black Columbia FF.. nO 60 

eS eee 24 — 32 

Blue sky. ordinary.. 60 8 

eames Sas 6 cic cee 2 00 2 50 

Blne, 4 GL oo 2m ‘ 

Blue Sky, FF bareaté W% 1 50 

Blue, Fast RL.. 190 : 

Blue, Solamine 200 

Benzo Azurine res) 80 

Brown, C. .. ; 40) 60 

Brown, M ; 70 on) 

Brown, Congo G... 85 

Brown, Congo R.. 80 

Green, B 60 nn) 

Green, G HH 90 

Orange, Congo 60 

Orange, Fast S 1 70 

Red, Fast F 80) ™) 

Red, Congo jaa tee i) pr) 

Benzo Purpurine. 4B 40) 60 

Benzo Purpurine 

0 Bee: ; 1 2 1 50 

Searlet, 4 BA. 1 50 

Scarlet, 4 BS.. 2 10 

Scarlet. 8 BS........ 2 15 

Searlet, Diamine B 165 — ... 

WEE “Mesiveasecrs dace . 2 Oe 1 20 

Yellow  chrysoph 

eT ee eee 69 — 1 30 

Yellow, Stillbene 90 - 95 
Developing Colors 

| 7 eee 409 — 60 

Black Zambesi ....... «1. — 90 

Bordeaux, Dev. -.... 250 — ... 

Orange, developed ... 250 — .. 

PPSIGUDG: scccvcsevess 100 —115 


10 minutes at 160°F. It is then 
Red; Devt. F Bkscsisscs 2 50 
SCOPICE. . WGC icc cnwaee 2 50 

Sulphur Colors 
 indin cenbenc eens 14 — 24 
i |: a 90 ow 
Dive, NAVF .csccccccs no — 60 
OE i cadins sancen es 20 — 60 
CSUGUUE eases stxeaweeunes 5 — 1 50 
Green: O1VES: <ccccccee 2a — 50 
VOR we caendhaeatawe 45 — 50 

Basie Colors 
Auramine colsenmed 90 1 00 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 60 
CHY¥SOIGING ..cccaces 400 — 65 
Fuschine erystals ... 150 —1 75 
Malachite green 1 50 Ke 
Methylene blue ..... 110 1 
Methyl violet eis 8) —115 
Rhodamine B ex’ 

COGG wae eter cbdnes 5 50 6 00 
Safranine noe aed ede® 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 3 10 

Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 60 
Napthlamine black 

4 B. Kas eae eee mo oD 
Alizarine saphirol . 2% 400 
AION DING: ss: csveediaa 3 2 3 50 
Indigotine §atre ude era 7D 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

able) ‘ A ese a a 7 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 8 00 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine .. 70 ba 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 95 
Patent Blue A....... 2 & , 
Rescorcin brown gH) - 90) 
Guinea green seécum: ae 2 2 
Wool green S......... 70 1 70 
Orange II ... oa 24 30 
Orange GG erys...... 60 ‘ 
Acid Fuehsine 80 90 
Azo eosine G.. means 65 82 
Crocein scarlet batea. "ae 1 30 
Fast red A....... nO 65 
Azo yellow ......«. . 13 1 40 
I. Light Yellow 2G. 2 00 a 
F. Light Yellow 3 G 10 — 2 50 
Naphthol. vellow 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B........ 20 — we 
Diamond Black PV... 70 — on 
Chrome Blue Black.. 49 — Fn 
Chrome Brown °..... 60 —1 2% 
Chrome Green Hm —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14 14% 


eee Ue EEIEE EEE EE SISISSSInISEEISSSnSInES nnn 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP %2:323, SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS I 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with r 
ANS Red Oil Olive Oil ; 
Ny Amber Oil 105 
xy SI NY Olive Foots 


® AN 

, Ny . 

Palm Oil Io =e 

Curd SOAP X\ 4 
Olive SOAP * 
Chips or Bars fy 

Soap Powder . Xe 


For Mill Floors 


ART SILK OIL) 


Conditioning Artificiai Siik 


After repeated test and experiments the largest pro- 
ducers of artificial silk in America advise the use of this 
oil for conditioning artificial silk prior to winding. 


This is the best oil for art silk we have ever used, are 
the reports we are receiving from mills using FANCO | 


ART SILK OIL. 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Established 1860. 










Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 











Manufacturing Chemisis MADE FROM 


HYDROSULPHITES _ |: 

















| 
Philadelphia a, SULPHUR DIOXIDE i 
L = = : = You can make pure concentrated solutions of Soda, Zinc or | fal 
~ieneoniaan Lime Hydrosulphites much cheaper than you can buy dry to re 
AND NOW Hydrosulphite powder. If you use Hydrosulphite let us fea 
make you a proposition. | m th 
OTT 
SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL SULPHUR DIOXIDE ie 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS As an Antichlor has many advantages te 
66 O LOVO LO 99 Virginia Smelting Co. od 
, West Norfolk, Va. indus 
Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish F. A. Eustis, Secretary 2 Rector St.. NEW YORK with | 





It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil the el 
| 


fusing 


I BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, Inc., | INCORPORATED Two 





| Quality—-Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 
| 


Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


7 


135 Liberty Street - New York City New 
Mh 


=| Dneeieiis “ 
E SOAP MFG. CO. 2 
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252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. Newy 
I | ie es nnn ao 
MAL AG viNs Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. ok 
Textile, Laundry these 
' on s\ 
and Special Soaps || CARBIC COLOR'& CHEMICAL CO., Inc.| | &: 
wns on. oatcees ROME, N. Y. Snitine Colors ee 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals * 
ieee 451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. | |‘! 
WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY _ | | 435 oliver se Union Trust Co. Bldg, 43 South Secend St, || ff 
IMPORTERS OF Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK = | 
_ PHILADELPHIA en Ree eee BosTON |! || “ FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY | 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS’ -:- MACHINISTS 5 
| | — . : PROVIDENCE, R. I. | = 
Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France ee . , 
2 Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, French ing 
= = — Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe “ 
r | Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, Yar 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines, Worm . ; 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | Gears and W orm ee ee ani : “ sa 
We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— __| se ouale eta eniragea tegte ; vari 
| Throwseter-—-Printer aed Finisher Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein silk 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


moved, rinsed in tepid water, and 
mersed in a_ solution containing 
5% acetic acid for 10 minutes at 
5°F. Finally, it is rinsed thoroughly 
tepid water, dried in a current of 
at ordinary temperature, moistened 

| ironed as described above. 
t is our belief that the acceptance 
of this test by producers and distribu- 
is a guide to define the dyed cot- 
tabrics that are washable will not 
help to remove the consumer con- 
n on this subject but will also 

for better business. 

that there are 
various degrees of color permanency 
is possible that we may wish 


Ve recognize 


to increase our classification to in- 
clude colors that will give satistac- 
tion by milder laundry treatment. If 
so, we will offer such a test. 


“The National Bureau also recog- 
nizes a demand for tests to apply to 
fabrics regarding their qualification 
to resist sunlight. We hope in the 
near future to offer some suggestions 
on the subject. 

“This frank statement of our posi- 
tion should not be misconstrued. The 
National Bureau is not in any way 
interested in promoting any of the 
merchandise to which it refers. In 
this activity, as with that in any other 
industry, it concerns itself solely 
with a sound and practical means for 
the elimination of inaccurate and con- 
fusing descriptions in the advertising 
or sale of merchandise.” 


Two New Blues and Brown on 
Newport List 

(he dyestuff laboratories of the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., have developed and placed 
on the market three new colors: 
Newport Fast Acid Blue SR, New- 
port Acid Anthraquinone Blue B and 
Newport Fast Chrome Brown EB. 
Leatlets describing the properties of 
these colors and showing their shades 
on swatches have been issued by the 
Newport company. 


Newport Fast Acid Blue SR _ is 
recommended by the maker for the 
dveing of woolen piece goods, yarns, 


£.] 


leit, shoddy, etc., in all types of ma- 
\ccording to the description, 
it possesses very good general fast- 
! especially to light, perspiration 
It water. It is said to be of 
for shading chrome navies and 
also for dyeing wool in union 
ils from a neutral bath. 
\cid Anthraquinone Blue B is 
be distinguished for its ex- 
fastness to light, pure brilliant 
ule and excellent level dyeing prop- 
ert It 


is extremely useful, ac- 
cording to the announcement for dye- 
ing light and medium blues and for 
com):ning with other level dyeing 
acid colors for the production of 


‘ate’. greens, drabs, etc., on carpet 

yarns. plush, dress material, knitting 

yarns, hat felts, ete. It dyes pure 

silk well from acid baths. 

Newport Fast Chrome Brown EB is 
iended for dyeing light and me- 


dium shades as well as mode shades on 
wool in all stages of manufacture. It 
is said to be level dyeing, of good 
solubility and penetration and to be 


suitable for all types of dyeing 


machines, and is further distinguished 
by excellent general 
erties. 


fastness prop- 
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N. C. Textile School Equipment 

The installation of new machinery 
in the experimental laboratory of the 
North Carolina State College Textile 
School is nearing completion. 
speeders and one draw frame from 
the Whitin Machine Works, and one 
H & B card with the latest improve 
ments, have been set up ready for 
operation. The last lot of picking 
machinery, which consists of a 
breaker picker, C. O. B. machine and 
condenser is being erected at the pres- 
ent time. Two spinning frames from 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. are in 
the building ready to be installed. One 
of these frames is equipped with the 
Casablancas system of  long-draft 
spinning. All the machinery for gen- 
eral class work is in the new textile 
building and all of it will soon be 
ready for operation. 


Two 


A car load of machinery is on its 
way to the textile school from the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. This shipment 
contains two speeders and a_ long- 
draft spinning frame of the latest 
type. 


Changes in Boston Gear Works 
Sales Co. Personnel 


The Boston Gear Works 
Norfolk Downs, Mass., manufacturer 
of standardized gears and power trans 
mission equipment, announce the follow- 
ing changes in personnel: H. C. Wood- 
sum, who has been in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion to be assistant 
to the management. William FE. Kerrish, 
who has been associated with the com 
pany’s advertising department for the 
last two years, to be advertising man- 
ager. The company’s advertising program 
includes trade and industrial publications, 
catalogs, semi-technical booklets, and 
direct mail. 


Sales Co., 





No Bid for Kilburn-Lincoln 
Plant 


The property of the Kilburn-Lincoln, 
Machine Co., Fall River, Mass., was 
offered for sale at public auction last 
week but only equipment and _ tools 
were sold, not a bid being received for 
the real estate, foundry or other build- 
ings. The J. S. White Foundry Co., 
of Pawtucket, R. I., purchased the mas- 
ter patterns for the Kilburn-Lincoln 
looms for $390. 





NAZARETH, Pa. Kraemer Hosiery Co. 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
knitted silk cloth and glove silk under- 
wear, is adding dyeing and _ finishing 
equipment, considerably increasing their 
former dyeing and finishing capacity. 
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‘4 General Chemical Company 
yi product is a natural one. In iN 
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A DIFFERENCE 


When the Pharaohs of Egypt built their great pyramids, 
time and labor were inconsiderable trifles so long as the work 
was accomplished. 

In the modern textile plant, while results are just as 
important, the factors which produce these results are selected 
only with the greatest care to insure efficiency in quality 
production with economy of operation. 

3y comparing their work with that of ordinary alkalies the 
superiority of the special purpose 


} : Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 










that 


is so evident increasing number of textile mills are 
standardizing their use in the production of more desirable 
results from the quality of their stock. 

These superior results are 


the trial costs you nothing. 


guaranteed with your order or 
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Ask your supply man or 
write our technical expert. 
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PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 








No Plant Is Really Complete Without a 
PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 


No substitute has yet been found to give that rich- 

ness of texture and liquid feel possessed by fabric 

**Palmer"’ finished. And such a wide variety of 

fabrics may be handled on the Palmer as to | 
make its possibilities almost endless. 
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Drying, Dyeing, Bleaching “Mechanical 
and Finishing Machinery Nlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 
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Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co. 
1410 Lincoln Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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SMITH 


Increase your Profits 


in 1927 


by using Smith Keyed Spools 





The 


Standard Reference 
Authority 
of the 


Textile Industry 




















The saving that is possible as a result of 












using these spools will be quite noticeable The Official American Textile Directory has listed over 


20,000 concerns. It is completely revised annually with 
reports on new mills and changes in established firms. This 
directory is a complete index to the textile industry. 


at the end of the year, because— 







THEY COST LESS 
THEY LAST LONGER 

















What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. , 


Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 


Write for Samples and Literature 














We also make Rayon Spools, 
Silk Bobbins and _ Iron 
Head Soaking Spools. 







mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 







chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 






L. C. SMITH BOBBIN WORKS 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 


or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 






name of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of Investment 


and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 












Part II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton Waste 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 





Part III—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
































CIAMOND Dealers and Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 
P Part I1V—Commission and Dyeing Section. 
Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 
MEANS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified acc 

























ording to kind of goods manufactured. 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in itself.” Part Vi—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of goods handled. 





Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Prices 


Travelers’ Edition (Flexible Cover). . . .$3.00 
Office Edition (Stiff Cover; Thumb 
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Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 





Subscribers to Textile World may purchase one copy of either edition 
at $1.00 discount Not more than one such discount allowed with 


each annual paid in advance subscription Directories were mailed 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE New Bedford, Mass. 
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on publication to subscribers who had paid in advance and included 









BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Directory Dept. 





334 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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